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The Way of Heaven, The Way of Man, 
and The Chinese Moral Ethos 


Ch’en Li-fu (MER) 
Translated by Andrew Morton 


From the Way of heaven the Chinese 
sages derived the five concepts of impar- 
tiality, sincerity, benevolence, the Middle 
Way and progressive motion, out of which 
they fashioned the Way of man as a basis 
for human life and action. After being 
handed down for several thousand years 
this has become a cultural ethos, enshrined 
in the principles of human coexistence 
and mankind’s common evolution. The 
vigour of any nation, world peace and 
mankind’s prosperity all depend on these 
principles being put energetically into 
practice. 


INSPIRATION OF HEAVEN 
& EARTH 


China has an exceptionally long 
history stretching back over 6,400 years 
and more, counting from Emperor Fu Hsi. 
The first written documents date back to 
the’ period of Emperors Yao and Shun, 
again pointing to a cultural history of at 
least 5,000 years. Chinese history and 
culture are recorded more reliably and in 
more detail than those of any other 
nations. Since human civilization owes its 
continuance in large measure to the 
Chinese inventions of paper and printing, 


we can also claim that China has made a 
truly unparalleled contribution to world- 
wide culture. 

The sayings of Confucius and Lao-tzu 
sufficiently testify to the depth, breadth 
and refinement of their philosophical 
thought. Although their views differed to 
the extent that one could almost 
characterise Confucius’s outlook as that 
of applied science and Lao-tzu’s as that of 
pure science, both thought systems share 
a common basis in the I-ching (“Book of 
Changes”). l 

The I-ching is a monumental cultural 
landmark. Indeed, Chinese culture can 
scarcely be viably discussed without a 
knowledge of the L-ching and secondarily 
of the Chung-yung (“The Doctrine of the 
Mean”). 

The initial application of the I-ching 
was to what was called the ‘Way of 
heaven’, involving for example the 
‘heavenly stems’, ‘earthly branches’, 
astronomy, meteorology and the changing 
seasons. With Confucius a new parallelism 
was established between the ‘Way of 
heaven’ and the ‘Way of man’. For 
example, the Ch’ien hexagram represent- 
ing the creative power of heaven was 
described thus: — 
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“The movement of heaven is full of 
power. Thus the superior man makes 
himself strong and untiring.” 


The remaining 63 hexagrams were inter- 
preted in similar fashion, giving rise to the 
concept of heaven and man being at one. 
What this implies is that the Way of 


heaven and the Way of man are linked by _ 


a common principle, with the latter being 
dependent upon the former. If only man 
can imitate heaven he will succeéd in all 
things, or as the ‘saying goes, “follow 
heaven and you will flourish, oppose it 
and you will perish.” 

Why has China never given birth’ to 
any organised formal religion? The main 
reason must be that the Way of man is 
considered to be dependent on the Way of 
heaven. As long as you act in accordance 

- With: the Way of heaven, you cannot go 
= wrong. Our ancestors understood heaven 
~ and earth in the following terms: — 


‘The heaven now before us is only this 
_ bright shining spot; but when viewed in 
.its inexhaustible extent, the sun, moon, 
stars and constellations of the zodiac are 
suspended in it, and all things are over- 
’ spread by it. The earth before us is but 
a handful of soil; but when regarded in 
_its breadth and thickness, it sustains - 
mountains like Mt. Hua without feeling 
. their weight, and contains the rivers and 
seas without their leaking away.” 


(Chung-yung, Ch. 26, v.9) 


Thus heaven is considered a symbol of 
enlightenment: and is called everlasting, 
while the earth is considered a symbol of 
generous thickness and is called boundless. 
Taken together these symbolize wisdom 
and virtue. The Way of heaven also offers 
us inspiration in a variety of forms, such 
as greatness, expansiveness, brightness and 
progress, none of which bear the least 


trace of superstition and all of which 
correspond to scientific principles. Here 
there is a certain divergence with the 
western religions with their image of God 
as a heavenly father. The Chinese idea is 
not that one believes in heaven in order to 
enter heaven, but rather that to take 
heaven as one’s yardstick and act in 
accordance with heaven is the proper way 
to be a human being. So although super- 
ficially China appears to lack the form of 
religion, Chinese culture does in fact 
possess within it the substance of religion. 
Many instances of how the concept of 
heaven was understood by the Chinese are 
to be found in the Shu-ching (“Thé Book 
of Documents”). The comprehension in 
ancient China of such fields as astronomy 
and meteorology was very thorough, and 
the astronomical data of ancient times has 
remained accurate to today. 
Araki Shivnma, a Japanese authority 
on astronomy, has said of the Chinese:— 


“The passages concerning astronomy in 
your Shu-ching are very profound and 
correct. Why do you still persist in 
entertaining doubts about your own 
history and culture?” 


Hearing these words of criticism, we 
might well feel ashamed. 


THE WAY OF HEAVEN & 
THE WAY OF MAN 


` If mankind works. with heaven and 
models his conduct thereby, what do 
heaven and earth ultimately give us in 
return? In-a nutshell we could say that 
man learns five things from the Way of 
heaven — ‘impartiality’, ‘sincerity’, 
‘benevolence’, ‘the Middle Way’ and 
‘progressive motion’. ac 


1. Impartiality 


Chinese Moral Ethos 


`. The first impression mankind receives 
from the Way of Heaven is ‘impartiality’. 

Impartiality here is meant in the sense 
of a complete lack of selfishness, just as 
heaven covers all impartially, the earth 
sustains all impartially and the sun and 
moon shine down on all impartially. 


“The Way of Heaven and Earth may be 
completely declared in one sentence. 
They are without any doubleness, and 
so they produce things in a manner that 
is unfathomable.” 


(Chung-yung Ch.26, V.6) 


These words could hardly be improved 
upon. Heaven does not favour anyone in 
particular, nor is anyone in particular at a 
disadvantage with heaven. Each individual 
has complete responsibility for his own 
well-being and cannot blame his situation 
on others. Provided an individual is 
willing to make the effort, heaven will 
naturally help him. But equally if a man 
fails to do what is expected of him, 
heaven is powerless to help. It is 
undoubtedly a case of ‘heaven helps those 
who help themselves’, as stated in the 
Doctrine of the Mean:— 


“Thus it is that Heaven, in the produc- 
tion of things, is sure to be bountiful to 
them, according to their qualities. 
Hence the tree that is flourishing, it 
nourishes, while that which is ready to 
fall, it overthrows.” 


(Chung-yung Ch.17, v.3) 


This is fair and-equitable, and differs from 
a religious attitude of seeking help from 
God.. Heaven is impartial, so the applica- 
tion of the Way of heaven to human 


. affairs results in the operation of the great | 


Way, where the whole world belongs to 
all. This is to say that if mankind can 


only model himself of heaven in carrying 
out the Way, then everyone will naturally 
live in peace together. One peaceful 
coexistence is achieved, the aim of all the 
world growing into one can also be 
attained. This ‘growing into one’ refers to 
the cultivation of a broad similarity 
between peoples, leaving aside the minor 
differences between them. It is after all 
impossible for nations, families and 
individuals to become completely alike. 
There are simply no two people in the 
world who are completely alike, for 
differences exist even between twins in 
intelligence and character — so how much 
more do they exist between people in 
general! To force others to be the same as 
oneself is simply a form of selfishness, a 
failing in impartiality. Only impartiality 
can be the basis of true morality. 
Relations between people should be 
conducted with the attitude of cherishing 
similarities and respecting differences, in 
other words tolerating minor differences 
while upholding overall similarities. Only 
then can impartiality emerge fully. The 
capitalist and communist camps in the 
world today both hope that others will 
join them and become exactly the same as 
they are. Such attitudes show the 
harmful influence of selfishness and a lack 
ofimpartiality. Under such circumstances, 
what talk can there be of world peace? 


2. Sincerity 


The second thing man learns from the 
Way of heaven is ‘sincerity’. 

Heaven and earth are in ceaseless 
motion, and the motive power for this 
motion derives from sincerity. The 
Doctrine of the Mean describes it thus: 
“To entire sincerity belongs ceaselessness”’ 
(Chung-yung Ch.26, V1) and “Sincerity is 
the Way of heaven” (Chung-yung Ch.20, 
v.18). Sincerity is the motive force within 
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the universe. 

Man is a tiny unit within the univers, 
and he is born possessing this motive force 
as of his very nature. Thus it is also said 
that the attainment of sincerity is the Way 
of man. In its application to the Way of 
man, sincerity is the source of all learning 
and morality. According to the Doctrine 
of the Mean:— 


“Knowledge, magnanimity and energy, 
these three, are the virtues universally 
binding. And the means by which they 
are carried into practice are one.” 


(Chung-yung Ch.20, v.8) 


What is this one means by which they are 
carried into practice? It is sincerity. 
Perfect sincerity is capable of influencing 
others by moral suasion: 
never been perfect sincerity without being 
moved, and if sincerity is lacking then it is 
impossible to be moved.” This is what is 
meant by the saying “If absolute sincerity 
is achieved, then metal and stones will 
split open.” 

_ Sincerity could be interpreted as being 
‘faith’ or ‘belief’. As Sun Yat-sen said, 
“Faith is strength.” How very true this is. 
Sincerity is the basis of all religions, and 
no man lacking in sincerity is fit to be a 
pastor or priest. The Doctrine of the 
Mean refers to perfect sincerity as being 
akin to the divine, meaning that those 
who possess it are capable of foreknow- 
ledge in the same way that a divinity is:— 


“It is characteristic of the most entire 
sincerity to be able to foreknow.” 


(Chung-yung Ch.24) 


Also, in order to exercise moral suasion 
over others, it is necessary to rely on 
benevolence and sincerity. All religions 
aim at the practice of benevolence, but 


“There has. 


the Chinese concept of divinity is dif- 
ferent from that of other people: “That 
which is beyond the knowledge of a sage 
is what is called divinity.” The ‘sage’ here 
refers to the highest human intelligence. 

According to the I-ching, “Human 
intelligence encompasses the past, while 
the divine is aware of the future.” 
Chuang-tzu says, “The perfect man has no 
self, the divine man has no achievement, 
and the sagely man has no name.” 
Mencius says, “When a great man exercises 
a transforming influence, he is what is 
called a sage; when the sage is beyond our 
knowledge, he is what is called a divinity.” 
These are the definitions of ‘sage’ and 
‘divinity’ laid down by our ancestors. It is 
clear that sincerity is a feature both of the 
Way of heaven and the Way of man. 

As mentioned above, the single motive 
power behind the virtues of knowledge, 
magnanimity and energy is sincerity. 


“He who attains to sincerity, is he who 
chooses what is good, and firmly holds 
it fast.” 


(Chung-yung Ch.20, v.18) 


Apart from this, sincerity is also the 
power to foreknow the future. In the 
Bible this power is ascribed to God. 

I have compared what the Bible says 
about God with what is said in the 
Doctrine of the Mean about ‘sincerity’, 
and have discovered that there are broad 
areas of common agreement between the 
two. The way the Chinese texts talk 
about ‘sincerity’ is very much like the way 
the Bible talks about God. 

In the Bible we are offered over 
twenty explanations of what God ‘is’, e.g. 
God is faith, God is wisdom, God is love, 
God is strength, God is truth, God is great, 
God is power, God is almighty, and God is 
the way. The equivalent explanation 
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could be found in the Doctrine of the 
Mean respectively. 

God is the lord. of creation, and 
‘sincerity’ is the motive force-behind life 
in the universe. The aim behind both 
concepts is to induce men to cultivate 
themselves for the purpose of practising 
the Way. 


3. Benevolence 


The third thing men learn from the 
Way of heaven is benevolence. 

Here let us turn firstly to the Doctrine 
of the Mean:— 


“All things are nourished together 

~ without their injuring one another. The 
courses of the seasons, and of the sun 
and moon, are pursued without any 
collision among them.” 


(Chung-yung Ch.30, v.3) 


Here we see that not only is everything in 
heaven and earthitselfin constant motion, 
but shares its motion and its existence 
together with all the other stars and 
planets. This represents the idea of 
coexistence, of everything surviving and 
evolving together. At the same time 
constant adjustment is required to ensure 
that all things can continue to coexist 
together. 


“Let the states of equilibrium and 
harmony exist in perfection, and a 
happy order will prevail throughout 
heaven and earth, and all things will be 
nourished and flourish.” 


(Chung-yung Ch.1, v.5) 


We may understand by inference from 
this that if people are to coexist together 
they need to do so through mutual love 
and mutual help. This inspiration from 
the Way of heaven is what gives rise to the 


notion of benevolence. 
In the Doctrine of the Mean we may 
read the following words:— 


“The administration of government lies 
in getting proper men. Such men are to 
be got by means of the ruler’s own 
character. That character is to be 
cultivated by his treading in the ways of 
duty. And the treading those ways of 
duty is to be cultivated by the cherish- 
ing of benevolence. Benevolence is the 
characteristic element of humanity, and 
the great exercise of it is in loving 
relatives.” 


(Chung-yung Ch.20, vv.4,5) 


The Chinese character jen, ‘benevolence’, 
consists of two parts, a radical indicating 
‘man’ and another element meaning ‘two’. 
This ideograph clearly implies the idea of 
two people coexisting, and thus extends 
its meaning to cover the notions of 
mutual love and assistance. The concept 
of benevolence is the cement that binds 
together a family, a society, or a nation. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen has said, “The moral 
system of benevolence and righteousness 
serves the purpose of affording mutual 
aid.” He has also said, “When man lives in 
accordance with this morality he 
flourishes, but when he runs counter to it 
he perishes.” Seeking the easier realisa- 
tion of his ideal concept of a harmonious 
world, Sun Yat-sen invented the principle 
of ‘mutual help’ as an essential element in 
human evolution. Only if mutual love 
exists between people can mutual help 
and coexistence follow. Respectful love is 
therefore a sine qua non, whether 
between a ruler and his subordinates, 
father and son, elder and younger bro- 
thers, husband and wife, or between 
friends. Only then can peaceful coexis- 
tence and evolution come into being, and 
so here we have the very fountainhead of 
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morality. 

The attitude of benevolence is some- 
thing that must be nurtured from youth. 
It begins with filial piety and fraternal 
love. This is acknowledged i in the Analects 
of Confucius:— 


“The superior man bends his attention 
to what is radical. .That being estab- 
lished, all practical courses naturally 
grow up. Filial piety and fraternal 
submission! — are they not the root of 
all benevolent actions?” 


(Lun-yii, Bk.1, Ch.2, v.2) 


The Analects of Confucius mentions the 
word ‘benevolence’ at least 105 times, 
from which its importance may clearly be 
judged. Mencius even goes so far as to say 
that he who lacks a benevolent heart 
cannot even be accounted a true man. 


4. The Middle Way 


The fourth concept man owes to the 
inspiration of the Way of heaven is that of 
the Middle Way. 

Everything in the cosmos is in 
constant progressive motion, and is at the 
same time undergoing a process of 
constant self-modification and adjustment 
in relation to everything else in order to 
avoid coming into collision with them. 
Each has its own proper place and each 
follows the dictates of its own survival. 


When everything is perfectly adjusted, we - 


call this equilibrium and harmony:— 


“Let the states of equilibrium and 
harmony exist in perfection, and a 
happy order will prevail throughout 
heaven and earth, and all things will be. 
nourished and flourish.” 


Kerung yung Ch.1, v.5) 


Here the PE ‘all things will be nour- 
f . 


ished’ of course encompasses humanity 
within it. 

How can this equilibrium be brought 
into a state of perfection? We might 
think, for example, of the driver of a 
vehicle or the helmsman of a ship, who 
must constantly adjust the steering wheel 
to keep themselves travelling in the proper 
direction. As a noun, equilibrium means a 
centre of gravity. Once the centre of 
gravity is .found, then an object will 
remian stable and not topple over. Asa 
verb; it means to hit the right point, and 
as an adjective it means just right, or 
perfect. 

Either going too far or not going far 
enough are both equally bad, for the only 
concern here is to strike the perfect 
balance. This is why Confucius says, “To 
go beyond is as wrong as to fall short” 
(Lun-yii Bk.11, Ch.15, v.3). For example 
if you wear too many clothes you will feel 
too hot, and if you wear too little you 
will feel cold — the point is to wear just 
the right amount of clothing. Also, if 
fashion dictates that you wear clothes 
which are too long, too short, too wide or 
too narrow, once the fashion has passed 
away those clothes must be discarded. 
Only clothes that are not too long or too 
short will last permanently. ‘It is the same 
with eating — you shouldn’t eat either 
too much or too little, but simply eat 
enough then stop. Also it is best if your 
food is neither too sweet, too sour, too 
bitter nor too hot, and then you will be 
able to go on eating it day after day 
without tiring of it. Therefore things 
need to be done just right at all times. If 
a proper balance is struck, then the thing 
is sure to be at its best and will endure: — 


“Being without inclination to either side 
is called ‘Chung’ (equilibrium) ... By 
‘Chung’ is denoted the correct course to 
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be pursued by all under heaven.” 


(Chung-yung, Preface). 


“Being without bias is to be just.” 


“By his justice, all were delighted” 
(Lun-yii, Bk.20, Ch.i, v.9) 


“Be discriminating, be undivided, that 
you may sincerely hold fast the Mean.” 


(Shu-ching, ‘Ta Yü’ v.15) 


The Middle Way. exemplified in the 
Doctrine of the Mean is a virtue of 
extreme importance in Chinese culture. 
The Middle Way presupposes the absence 
of partiality or selfishness, and in the 
absence of these all affairs will be con- 
ducted fairly and all men will live in 
harmony with each other. With the 
advancement of human knowledge the 
two extremes of any matter can be 
observed with greater clarity, and so the 
realisation comes about that all things are 
in a state of incessant flux. If you pursue 
anything to an extreme it is easy to fall 
into error, for ‘anything taken to its limit 
will turn back on itself. Any matter must 
accord with the long-term wishes of the 
majority in order to be correct, and this is 
what is meant by the Middle Way. 


5. Progressive Motion 


The fifth concept man learns from the 
Way of heaven is ‘progressive motion’. 

The heavenly bodies are in constant 
motion and. make ceaseless forward 
progress. This is what is implied by the 
interpretation of the ‘ch’ien’ hexagram in 
the I-ching: “The movement of heaven is 
full of power.” Here the moral lesson for 
man. is that he must make constant 
progress every day and.cannot afford to 
give way to laziness and let himself grind 


to a halt, for the next phrase in the 


_ E-ching’s interpretation of this hexagram 


reads: “Thus the superior man makes 
himself strong and untiring.” All things in 
motion will travel according to a certain 
trajectory, and all follow a wave-like 
course as in the case of electricity, light 
waves and sound waves. There is nothing 
that proceeds in an absolutely straight line 
— everything tends to rise and fall as it 
makes its way along. The stock market, 
for example, tends to fall back once it 
reaches a peak. Such common phrases as 
‘anything taken to its limit will turn back 
on itself’, and ‘joy at its height turns to 
sadness’, are peces of wisdom derived 
from the I-ching. Heaven’s inspiration to 
man is the awareness of powerful move- 
ment, and once this is gained man will 
make himself strong and untiring, making 
constant forward progress. This is what is 
meant by ‘daily renewal’, and once a man 
appreciates this power he will develop 
perseverance and his achievement will 
endure. ` 

What Confucius most strongly disliked 
was the type of person who only sits and 
talks, but does not rise and act. To speak 
without action is to be both insincere and 
lacking in benevolence. Thus the Con- 
fucian texts say: “To practise with vigour 
is to be near to magnanimity” (Chung- 
yung, Ch.20, v.10) and “Fine words and 
an insinuating appearance are seldom 
associated with true virtue” (Lun-yii, 
Bk.1, Ch.3). Spouting fine words without 
following them up with action is simply 
to pander to people’s wishes, and to be a 
‘false gentleman’. Mencius called such 
people the ‘thieves of virtue’. This same 
idea lies behind Sun Yat-sen’s theory that 
‘action is easy but to know is difficult’ 
and Chiang Kai-shek’s philosophy of 
vigorous action. 


THE CHINESE MORAL ETHOS 
AND ITS FORMATION 


The five concepts described above 
constitute a Way of man which is itself 
based on the Way of heaven. This is the 
foundation for moral education and the 
conduct of affairs in Chinese culture. 
Having been passed down the generations 
for thousands of years, it has grown into 
the Chinese ‘moral ethos. 

In brief this may be summed up as 
follows:— 


— With regard to rationalality the 
keynote is ‘impartiality’, i.e. the 
absence of. selfishness and egoism. 

— With regard to the self the keynote 
is ‘sincerity’, i.e. the search for 
perfection bothjof oneself and of 
other things. . 

— With regard to other people the ’ 
keynote is ‘benevolence’, i.e. the - 
attitude of assisting others to realise 
their potential. 

— With regard to affairs the keynote is 
the ‘Middle Way’, i.e. the absence 
of prejudice or favour. 

— With regard to virtue the keynote is 
‘progressive motion’, ie. daily 
renewal and progress. 


How did this moral ethos come into 
being? Examining the Chinese historical 
record, we find a lack of documentation 
for the period prior to Yao and Shun. 
Confucius himself did not wish to delve 
into that earlier time since he espoused a 
scientific attitude of searching for objec- 
tive truth:— 


“When you know a thing, to hold that 

you know it; and when you do not 

know a thing, to allow that you do not 
_ know it; — this is knowledge.” 


(Lun-yil, BK.2, Ch.7) 
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Thus ‘Confucius’s recension of the Shang- 
shu (‘Book of Documents’) begins from 
the reign of Yao. Yao was an extremely 
great and enlightened ruler. He selected 
Shun, a very filial sage from among the 
people, and let him act as regent for 28 
years. During his lifetime, Yao’s counsel 
to Shun was to ‘sincerely hold fast the 
Mean’. 

When Yao died, Shun received the 
people’s support and succeeded him on 
the throne. Unfortunately Shun had an 
irresponsible father, Ku-sou, and a disaf- 
fected brother, Hsiang, but he still showed 
both of them the respect and affection 
due to a father and a brother. Thus 
Confucius praised him as a great exemplar 
of filial piety. In his conduct of political 
affairs Shun’s main concern was to select 
talented officials and obtain the best 
advice: — ; 


“He loved’to question others, and to 
' study their words, though they might be 
common. He concealed what was bad 
in them, and displayed what was good. 
He took hold of their two extremes,’ 
determined the Mean, and employed it 
in his government of the people.” 


(Chung-yung, Ch.6) 


This is why Confucius also praised Shun 
as a great exemplar of wisdom. Shun also 
cherished correct human relationships, 
and appointed Hsieh as his minister of 
education to ensure that the people were 
instructed in them. At that time flooding 
was prevalent, and so he selected an 
expert in water conservancy, Yu, and 
allowed him to act as regent for 17 years. 
Shun gave Yü his counsel in the following 
words: — 


“The mind of man is restless, — prone 
to err; its affinity for the right way (i.e. 
‘benevolence’) is small. Be discriminat- 
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ing, be undivided, that you may 
sincerely hold fast the Mean.” 


(Shu-ching, Ta Yii’, 15) 


The first sentence. here refers to the state 
of affairs that prevailed at the time due to 
the flooding, which caused great hardship 
and decadence. What Shun means is that 
only a man who is sincere about control- 
ling the flooding will be capable of 
rescuing the situation. The concluding 
phrase, ‘that you may sincerely hold fast 
the Mean’, restates an age-old value. 

Yü devoted himself to controlling the 
flood waters and taming the courses of 
the Nine Rivers, so that the waters of the 
Chi and the Lo discharged. into the sea, 
while those of the Huai and the Ssu 
discharged into the river. -As a result, the 
people obtained flat land on which to 
dwell and cultivate grain. This enormous 
' engineering project was only accomplished 
with Yü’s personal supervision and 
guidance. He spent eight years away from 
his family, and during that time he did 
not once enter his home, even when 
chance brought him past his own door. 
His was a perfect example of selflessness, 
sincerity and benevolence in being willing 
to forget his own family for the sake of 
the nation. (In 1939 I proposed that the 
ROC Engineering Association adopt Yii’s 
birthday, the 6th of June, as Engineers 
Day; this proposal was accepted and was 
submitted for government approval 
together with the proposal to adopt 
Confucius’ birthday as Teachers Day — 
and it is still observed as such today.) Yü 
was careful to use his time with greatest 
efficiency and could not abide feasting 
and drinking, but had such ‘a fondness 
sound words that he would take others on 
as his teacher. He had a skill for treating 
subordinates with all due politeness, 
imitating the universal deference shown 


by his predecessor. In old age he passed 
the reins of government to his minister Yi, 
although after his death the people 
favoured Yti’s son Ch’i to succeed his 
father. This marked the beginning of 
succession from father to son instead of 
ceding the throne to the most talented 
minister of the time. It was by no means 
the result of Yü’s partiality for his son. 

Later Chieh, the last emperor of the 
Hsia dynasty, ruled as a tyrant and the 
people suffered under him. He was 
deposed by T’ang, and the Shang dynasty 
began. This was already over 500 years 
after the time of Emperor Yao. T'ang 
dwelt at Po, where he exercised benevolent 
rule in a kingdom of only 70 square li. 
After undertaking eleven campaigns he no 
longer had any rival for power within the 
whole empire. People everywhere longed 
for T’ang to rescue them form their dire 
plight, just as people long for clouds in a 
time of drought. Wherever he came, the 
people flocked to meet him bearing 
hampers of food and pitchers of water. 
This is what is meant by the saying, ‘the 
benevolent man has no enemies. His 
achievement was to appoint talented men 
to positions of authority without any 
partiality, and he benefitted in particular 
from the wise assistance of Yi-yin. 
T’ang’s system of government also 
remained true to the admonition to 
‘sincerely hold fast the Mean’. 

After the death of T’ang his statutes 
were overturned by T’ai-chia, who was 
then confined to T’ung (the site of T’ang’s 
grave) by Yi-yin. After three years T’ai- 
chia repented and resolved to mend his 
ways. While there he had become aware 
of benevolence and righteousness, listen- 
ing to Yi-yin’s admonitions. He was then 
able to return to Po. Yi-yin’s purpose in 
confining T’ai-chia was to instruct him in 
the ways of good government. Once 
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T’ai-chia knew the principles of conduct- 
ing public affairs the reins of power were 
handed back to him. Such disinterested 
concern for the ‘public good and such 
willingness to accept responsibility on the 
part of Yi-yin marked the beginning of 
the Chinese political system of tutelage. 
It is little wonder that Mencius praised 
Yi-yin as ‘the sage most inclined to take 
office’. Only Yi-yin’s high-principled 
nature made such.a thing possible, for 
otherwise he would merely have been 
called a usurper. 

, Another 500 years later King Chou’s 
wicked tyranny proved the downfall of 
the Shang dynasty, which was replaced by 
the Chou dynasty. King Wen of Chou had 
succeeded in practising such benevolent 
rule within his fieldom of a mere 100 
‘square li that. his reputation travelled far 
and wide, and all the empire turned to 
him: -This course of events‘ resulted from 
the unsullied purity of King Wen’s virtue. 
Purity is a sign of sincerity, and hence 
Confucius praises King Wen in the 
following terms:— 


“How illustrious was it, the singleness of 
the virtue of King Wen!” 


(Chung-yung, Ch.26, v.10) 


King Wen’s attitude towards his people 
was one of compassion for according to 
Mencius he “looked on the people as he 
would on a man: who was wounded.” 
Consequently he made sure that the 
benevolent measures of his rule were 
extended as a first priority to widowers, 
widows, orphans and the unmarried. He 
saw it as a government’s primary duty to 
look after the interests of these four 
categories of lonely persons who had few 
other means of support. ' 

King :Wen’s son, King Wu, was a 
military genius who succeeded in uniting 


the empire. As aruler, in Mencius’s view, 
he “did not slight the near, and did not 
forget the distant.” He was sincere, 
respectful and trustworthy, and had an 
outstanding ability -to select. worthy 
advisors. With the assistance of ten major 
ministers he succeeded in bringing the 
empire into a condition of good govern- 
ment. One of these ministers was a 
woman, which suffices to prove that 
women already had a.part to play in 
government in the China of 3,000 years 
ago. Confucius praised King Wu in the 
following terms: “How far-extending was 
the filial piety of King Wu!” What this 
refers to is King Wu’s practice of continu- 
ing the traditions bequeathed by his 
father. In ordering the ceremonies of the 
ancestral temple, King Wu. established 
what precedence was to obtain in worship 
of the imperial ancestors, the precedence 
of noble ranks, the precedence of govern- 
mental officers and the precedence of the 
older over the younger. 


“They (i.e. King Wu and the Duke of 
Chou) occupied the places of their 
forefathers, practised their ceremonies, 
and performed their music. They 
reverenced those whom they honoured, 
and loved those whom they regarded 
with affection. Thus they served the 
dead as they would have served them 
alive; they served the departed as they 
would have served them had they been 
continued among them.” 


(Chung-yung, Ch.19, v.5) 


All this is praised by Confucius as. the 
epitome of filial piety. Filial piety is the 
basis of benevolence, and the rites and 
music are the proper expressions of virtue. 
King Wu was a ruler who followed the 
Way, as well as uniting in himself both 
civil and military genius. Confucius 
rightly says of such a ruler that he “would 
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find the government of a kingdom as easy 
as to look into his palm!” (Chung-yung, 
ch.19, v.6) 

When King Wu died his son Ch’eng 
was still a minor, so King Wu’s younger 
brother the Duke of Chou, as uncle to the 
heir apparent, took over the regency. 
Through his skill in both the civil and 
military fields, the Duke of Chou quashed 
rebellion and expanded the territory of 
the empire, so bringing the state to a new 
peak of power, and also regulated the 
rites and music. He thus succeeded in 
laying an enduring basis for the new 
dynasty. In the opinion of Confucius, 
only someone possessed of immense 
virtue and at the same time occupying the 
throne could presume to. accomplish 
anything of this kind. The Duke of Chou 
also adopted a system of education which 
laid equal stress on literary and martial 
skills, and insisted that governmental 
heads of departments should be equally 
well qualified in both civil administration 
and military leadership before they were 
allowed to hold office. This provided the 
key to his success in nurturing benevolent 
tule within the state while at the same 
time resisting hostile invasion from 
outside. Surely it was not mere chance 
that the Chou dynasty survived for thirty 
generations and fell into decay only after 
700 years! World history. hardly offers a 
single example to compare with this, and 
it is clear that the Chou dynasty’s success 
is to be ascribed solely to the support of 
the whole people for its benevolent rule. 

Heaven aided China by giving it three 
great sagely rulers in Yao, Shun and Yii, 
who followed one another on the throne 
and set an example of yielding power 
when the time was ripe. These three laid 
a foundation for the state in terms of the 
virtues of impartiality, sincerity, benevo- 
lence, the Middle Way and progressive 


motion. In due course certain changes 
occurred, but 500 years later these values 
were restored once more by T’ang and 
Yi-yin. After another 500 years history 
virtually repeated itself withthe succession 
of three sagely rulers in King Wen, King 
Wu and the Duke of Chou. These three 
held the reins of government one after 
another and each provided a personal 
exemplar of the five-fold way of imparti- 
ality, sincerity, benevolence, the Middle 
Way and progressive motion, thus ‘making 
themselves strong and untiring’. After a 
further 500 years Confucius was born. 
Although Confucius never actually ruled a 
state he did manage to glorify this same 
five-fold way, and has been honoured ever 
since as the teacher for all generations to 
come. 

Confucius was born in the late Chou 
period, at a time when the central govern- 
ment existed in name only and the various 
feudal lords had carved ‘out quasi- 
independent kingdoms of their own. It 
was Confucius’ cherished ambition to 
achieve the restoration of the house of 
Chou, but he was frustrated by his failure 
to receive due recognition from any 
contemporary ruler and thus never being 
appointed to high office for any length of 
time. His high ideals prevented him from 
accepting any ordinary position and so he 
wandered from feudal state to state for 14 
years, tasting hardship and even danger in 
full measure and feeling the disappoint- 
ment of seeing his ambitions unrealised. 
Meanwhile he gathered a considerable 
following of disciples from far and near 
amounting to some three thousand 
persons, of whom only 72 were fully 


` conversant with the Six Arts of ritual, 


music, archery, horsemanship, calligraphy 
and mathematical calculation. Having 
returned to his home state of Lu, 
Confucius then edited the Shih-ching 
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(‘Book of Odes’), revised the state’s ritual 
and music, wrote interpretations of the 
hexagrams in the I-ching, and composed 
the Ch’un-ch’iu (‘Spring & Autumn 
Annals’). In short he carried out a full 
recension of the entire Chinese cultural 
legacy of the past 1,500 years, retaining 
the best and cutting away the dross. Thus 
he enabled people of later times more 
easily to understand it and more readily 
to put it into practice. It has been said of 
Confucius that Chinese culture only exists 
largely thanks to him. This is undoubtedly 
an exaggeration, but it is certainly true to 
claim that Confucius’s achievement was 
the product. of China’s lengthy and 
sophisticated culture, while it was thanks 
to the sagely wisdom of Confucius that 
Chinese culture became systematised 
enough for its greatness to become 
evident. 

The above historical evidence suffi- 
ciently proves that there exists an ineluc- 
table Way that determines whether a state 
is well governed or descends into chaos, 
and whether a nation flourishes or 
declines. If a ruler’s approach gains the 
support of the masses then power is 
assured and the state is well governed, but 
if his approach lacks mass support power 
slips away and the state is lost. There are 
no exceptions to this. The essentials of 
the kingly Way can be summed up as 
follows: It is founded on great 
impartiality, is expressed through perfect 
sincerity, depends on the desire for 
benevolence, is maintained by holding 
fast the Mean, and is realised by being 
strenuously carried out. If a government 
possesses these five characteristics then it 
can be said to possess the Way. One who 
possesses the Way finds assistance on all 
sides, whereas one who loses sight of the 
Way finds himself without support. Lack 
of support for a ruler finds its extreme 


expression when even his relatives rebel 
against him. Mass support for a ruler 
finds its extreme expression when the 
whole world gladly follows him. If you 
have the whole world behind you and you 
attack those whose very kith and kin 
have rebelled against them, you will prove 
invincible and will always be vindicated. 
This Way has been transmitted through 
something called the Chinese moral ethos. 
It has been handed down from generation 
to generation and has become the cherished 
belief of the whole Chinese people. It has 
helped to form our national characteris- 
tics of “being great but tolerant, being 
firm and unbending, holding to the 
Middle Way without partiality, and being 
correct while keeping error at bay.” This 
term is all the more properly applied in 
the case of the founder of the Republic 
of China, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who at Kwei- 
chow in 1922 gave the following reply to 
a representative of the Third Interna- 
tional: — 


“China has a moral ethos, handed down 
in unbroken succession from Yao, Shun, 
Yü, T’ang, Wen, Wu, the Duke of Chou 
and Confucius. This is the basis of my 
philosophical thinking, and as the heir 
to this tradition my revolution is aimed 
at glorifying this same moral ethos.” 


(See Chiang Kai-shek, “The System of the 
Three Principles of the People and its 
Process of Realisation’). This is the 
perfection of the Chinese moral ethos. 


THE EIGHT CARDINAL VIRTUES 


In order to make the Chinese moral 
ethos more easily understood by ordinary 
people, Sun Yat-sen offered a new inter- 
pretation of the five principles of 
impartiality, sincerity, benevolence, the 
Middle Way and progressive motion. He 
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recast them into.the ‘eight.cardinal virtues 

of Joyalty, filial piety, benevolence, love, 
trustworthiness, righteousness, harmony 
and peace -—-all traditional Chinese virtues. 
(Sincerity .results ‘in loyalty -and .trust- 
worthiness; benevolence results ‘in filial 
piety, righteousness and. love; the Middle 
“Way results in. harmony and peace; and to 
carry these out in practice requires 
impartiality.) 

Loyalty and filial piety:imply. loyalty 
to one’s country and filial affection 
-towards one’s parents — these are the 
basic .conditions. for living.as a true human 
being. 

‘Benevolence and love result: from.the 
extension of loyalty -and filial piety, 
.developing from ‘treating one’s parents as 
cone -should .and\ being kindly: towards. the 
‘people’:to ‘being kindly disposed’towards 
:the people and loving all of nature.’ 

‘YFrustworthiness and righteousness 
proceed ‘from .the: practical realisation of 
“benevolence and love. ‘Simply spouting 
empty. words ‘about ‘benevolence and. love 
without :concrete:action, is of no use-at all. 
It: is. necessary that one’s words should. be 
trustworthy and one’s deeds in accordance 
with .righteousness, in other: words that 
-there.should be consistence in a person’s 
inner thoughts and his outward actions. 

Harmony and peace spring from the 
steady exaltation and .expansion of .the 
-above-mentioned -six cardinal virtues. .If 
people can.achieve these they will naturally 
-give expression to mankind’s -inherent 
‘spirit -of mutual affection and ‘mutual 
help, and thus men will eventually come 
.to live in harmony and .their affairs be 
-settled peacefully. 


THE FOUR ETHICAL 
: PRINCIPLES 


` During the War of Resistance against 


-concepts were much ithe ‘same. 
‘Chinese moral ethos originates from‘ the 
‘Way: of heaven and is rooted in nature. 
‘Its. dual:aims of following heaven’s will 


Japan the jate ‘President ‘Chiang Kai-shek 


spearheaded a moral campaign. known as 


‘the New Life Movement, based on.Kuan- 
.tzu’s four ethical. principles of propriety, 


justice, honesty and- sense of shame. The 


„aim ofthis campaign was to! help China’s 
‘spiritual mobilisation in its fateful struggle 
„against .Japan, and ‘these ‘four ethical 
principles were: consequently adopted as 


the universal motto of all schools and 
colleges throughout the country — which 
they remain to this day in the Republic of 
China. Kuan-tzu was a Legalist 


‘philosopher and .as such believed in a 
different method of government from the 


Confucianists, but his. underlying moral 
The 


and cherishing the common people caused 


-it to -grow into .a system espousing 


impartiality and the absence of .egoism. 


.As such it has „served -as .the abiding 
political principle of‘China for thousands 
of years. 


“Propriety and justice -are one 
side .of the coin, while ‘honesty and ‘the . 


-sense of shame:are- the other. All of these 
sprinciples look forward ultimately .to 
“peace among men and ‘tranquillity in 
‘human affairs. 


‘Propriety. is the:expression of morality 


„in life,.and: shows in the way men regard 


each other. In:the:exercise of propriety, 


:the main emphasis is on harmony. If all 
.men : possess “propriety, then society will 


of .itself become ‘tranquil and happy. 
Justice is: the actionof benevolence in 


:man’s conduct, as seen in mutual support 


and mutual assistance. If all men 


„appreciate justice, then they will be 


content.with their lot:and be able to act 
with boldness. 
‘Honesty means not -infringing upon 


-other men’s rights, in a material sense. If 
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all men are honest, then they will not 

offend one another and all will be content. 

The sense of shame means not injuring 
either other men’s reputation or one’s 
own virtue, in a spiritual sense. If 
everyone, appreciates the sense of shame, 
then evil deeds will not arise. 

.- If everyone has a sense of virtue and 
is happy with his lot in life, if everyone 
does his duty to the full, if all join 
together in unity for mutual assistance, 
‘and if men live in peace and their affairs 
are tranquil, then how can a nation fail to 
be strong? Hence Kuan-tzu says, ‘“‘Pro- 
priety, justice, honesty and the sense of 
shame are the four ethical principles of a 
state. If these principles are not respected, 
then the state will be extinguished.” 
These are the four unyielding principles 
indigenous to the Chinese nation. 


CONCLUSION 


China’s ability to bring together over 
one billion people in one nation and to 
maintain a glorious history and culture for 
over 5,000 years without interruption is 
due to the invention by our ancestors of 
the principle of human coexistence and 
common evolution, This principle is what 
we call the Way, and its practice is what 
we call virtue. If all men respect this 
morality of the Way and its virtue, and 
can ceaselessly apply and develop it, 
then it will become the most systematic 
philosophy for human life and govern- 


ment. The reason why Chinese culture 
still stands firm and unshakeable is its 
foundation in this philosophy of dual 
emphasis on humanity and morality. This 
is something quite distinct from 
capitalism’s : emphasis on wealth and 
neglect of morality on the one hand, and 
communism’s emphasis on material things 
and neglect of humanity om the other. 
The four ethical principles and the eight 
cardinal virtues have been combined 
together into the Twelve Regulations for 
Citizens, a moral code in which the 
Chinese cultural ethos is fully displayed 
in all its perfection and in a highly practi- 
cable form. If every citizen of the 
Republic of China can carry these prin- 
ciples into effect in his own life, then not 
only will our nation be strong but the 
world will be at peace and mankind as a 
whole will prosper. 

The practice of Marxism-Leninism by 
the Chinese communists embodies a self- 
serving policy lacking in impartiality, a 
false creed lacking in sincerity, a violent 
form of government lacking in benevo- 
lence, a type of extremism lacking in the 
Middle Way, and a philosophy of constant 
struggle which goes against progressive 
motion. The Chinese communist regime 
has turned its back on the traditional 
moral ethos underpinning Chinese 
culture, and there can be little chance that 
it will not eventually be rejected by the 
people and consigned to oblivion. 


Chinese Opera as Music Drama 


Lulu Chang 


From the beginning of history, drama 
has been closely associated with song and 
dance. This paper attempts to examine 
the nature of the relationship between 
drama and opera in the operatic traditions 
of China and the west. It also proposes to 
discuss dramatic art and the dramatic 
aspects of operatic art in general, and thus 
to form the basis for a comparison of 
specific examples from Chinese and west- 
ern operatic traditions. 

Drama in China had its beginning in 
religious festivals. Sacred Chinese plays 
have been handed down from the Chou 
Dynasty in the twelfth century B.C. A 
parallel could be drawn between this his- 
tory and that of the Greek and English 
dramas. 

In the time of Confucius mosi solemn 
dances took place in the ancestral halls. 
In his Spring and Autumn Annuals’, 
dated about the end of the six century 
B.C., it is recorded that the dignitaries, 
having completed the shrine temple, were 
about to install choruses. Therefore, as in 
the case of the Greek and the English 
dramas, Chinese drama had its roots both 
in religion and the dances and songs of 
popular festivals. 

Until the Yuan Dynasty (13th century) 
Chinese drama was not governed by any 
set rules. What were called tsa chit? of 
Yuan time provided the first model for 


1. Spring & Autumn Annuals #¢ kis one of the five Confucion Classics. Y 
7 b 


2. Tsaž means miscellaneous, chùl] means play. 


play construction. Tsa Chit were made up 
of song and dialogue or declamation 
woven into plays divided into four acts. 
A desire for social change began to be 
expressed through drama and discreetly 
stated in historical and legendary settings 
in popular novels such as “Three 
Kingdom” =A & and “Water Margin” 
kis @ It was in the Yuan Dynasty that 
drama began to be divided into Northern 
and Southern Schools. String instruments 
accompanied the singing of the Northern 
style, but the Southern style used these 
only in a secondary capacity, the chief 
instrument being the flute. The songs of 
the Northern school were lively and 
vigorous, in keeping with the bolder spirit 
of its region; those of the Southern school 
were softer in melody and feeling. 

At the beginning of the Ming Dynasty 
in the early fourteenth century, the 
Southern style drama outstripped the 
Northern style in popularity. In the 
middle of the 16th Century (Ming 
Dynasty) a famous dramatist, Wei Liang- 
fuse aMi 522-1567), brought about deve- 
lopments which were to have a far 
reaching effect on Chinese theater in 
general. Wei invented a new style of 


music drama and named it Four, ch. 
K’un is named after Wei, >$ ‘native ` 
K’un-Shan, a town near Shanghaj rand chu `, 


Hi- 


means song. The plays of this: Southern 


a “? 
» 


ha 
Aa 
` 
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type, mostly romantic love:stories,.are the. 
work .of literary. men and: are:'to: be. per:- 
formed. in:.a.more exquisite and refined: 
manner: than’ the: Northern: kind. The. 
songs:are. sung. to the. soft:accompaniment: 
of the flute.. 

The. history of a- national. Chinese. 
opera. saws many: variations until. the 
beginning.of‘the Ching.Dynasty in the early 
19th. Century, when: Kum ch’u. began. to- 
give way- to` the: Northern: Schooli. The- 
literary. songs of.K’un:ckubecame: harder 
to: understand;. the:love. stories developed 
into. a uniform; less» interesting. pattern. 
Eventually a- nationali. ‘drama, the. 
ching. hsi W; or.: National Opera;. 
evolved: from’ the. north:during. the- mid: 
nineteenth: century, with. the. capital, 


Peking;: as its»centre.. Supported: by, the: 
imperial: court ‘ching: hsi: remained: a na-- 


tional entertainmentiever:since. 

The rise: to‘supremacy, ofthe ching-hsi. 
was-helped: by the. influence of two: fine. 
actors: and:. singers- (Ch’eng. Ch’ang-keng. 


#2 R and: Tan Hsin-p’ei Ñ g i ). The: 


former is said -to:have: been‘responsible. for 
the: emergence of its polished technique, 
while. the: latter-had.a: magnificent. voice’ 
and. developed: thie. bearded. male roles to: 
new-eminence. In‘1913° there appeared.a 
young ‘actor,.Mei:Lang-fang. Hapi 4; who: 
added: unprecedented ‘luster-to the-female 
roles.. -In. addition’ to: his- superbacting; 
Dr; Mei. has-been responsible for- produc- 
ing. new plays in. the: classical tradition;. 
reviving ancient dances and modifying and’ 


designing traditional theatrical: costumes. . 


Many:'actors and: actresses who. now grace 
the: ching: hsi stage derive. their main in- 
spiration from him: ' 

These. references. to: the historical: 
development’. of the. Chinese. operatic 
tradition. are. intended: to serve. as a basis 
for. the: following: discussion. of. opera as 
drama 4. 

3: Ching means.the capital, hsi means play- 


4. The traditional Chinese-opera:refers to. the.ching:hsi form. 


Like. the. Greek and Elizabethan: 
theaters; the Chinese theatre: is. highly 
conventional and. symbolic. There is- no- 
scenery and:only the. barest. necessities in 
the. way- of. properties. On-the. Chinese. 
stage- the. closing of a door is signified by: 
bringing. the. hands: together- when extend- 
ed. to arm’s length. Lifting the foot 
signifies. crossing:a.doorsill; and ‘lifting the. 
feet high. in several. steps’ suggests going 
upstairs, .a single- actor. carrying; a banner: 
indicated’. a thousand soldiers. The. 
Chinese: and the. Elizabethan conventions: 
of. indicating-an army are. similar; and-the 
text.:always calls:-for individual: combat: 
rather’ than mass action. As. minutely: 
planned: as-.duelling’ episodes: inta Shake-- 
spearian’ play; the.Chinese soldier-acrobats 
kill! ther villains: who: roll themselves: off- 
stage: with: discipline: and precision, .all.of: 
this. fast-moving: action’ accompanied.-by 
exciting -music. 

Since Chinese opera developed from. 
the ancient choral dance, it has become a 
composite art of singing and’ dancing 
which:acts: out a story: The techniques-of 
the: Chinese actor can be analyzed.under 
three headings: speech and song, 
movements and. gestures, costume and! 
make-up:. Each is related_to the. other-in: 
providing a conventional: symbolism . 
necessary to: the: dramatic presentation: 

All'the sounds.on stage. may be divid:- 
ed into three groups having the nature-. 
and‘rhythm of singing: 

1. Pure singing-with musical accompani:. 
ment. The tempo may: be slow; 
moderate, or- quick. to: suit the. dif: 
ferent moods in the. play. 

2. Chanting of spoken lines-requiring no. 
accompaniment, yet possessing the 
very qualities- of singing, —rhythm, 
tempo, accent. and tonal variation. 

3: Emotional sounds+Not only speech is 
set: to music, but also vocal: sounds: 
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‘such. as- laughter: is: subdivided. into. 
various intonation within an utterence. 
Different. characters have distinctive 
ways. of. expressing joy and laughter: 
Since every sound is. sung. and. every. 

action is. danced. out, all movements 
follow the. pattern: of a. dance, accom-- 
panied by music. or beautified by graceful: 
movements. For the purpose of. identifi-. 
cation, the. gestures-are.usually referred to 


under the. following categories: sleeve. 


movements, hand movements and’ foot: 
movements. 

Colour plays an important part: in the 
symbolism. of. Chinese stage costume. 
Good. characters: of high. rank wear red, 
the Emperor: wears yellow: or. gold and 
most scholars wear blue. 
commonly used. for spirits, often evil 
ones. 

The above description of the non- 


realistic techniques of the classical-theatre . 


of China. are common to a variety of 
dramatic forms and developments, but in 
this paper it refers: to the. ching. hsi or 
Peking opera. 


It is now time to exemplify the points. 


made: above as to the nature of opera.as 
drama with specific and detailed instances 


from the opera of China and the west.. 


The works chosen: from both reper- 
toires are classified.as follows: 
1. Historical or.Tragical : 
Verdi’s Otello vs. The Parting 
between: the King and His Favourite 
or. Pa Wang Pieh Chi B= 5i 
2. Comical.or Satirical : 


Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro vs.. 
The Rainbow Pass or Hung. Ni Kwan. 


KL Fe BH -- 

3. Mythological or Legendary: 
Wagner’s- Tristan and Isolde vs. The 
Story of Su San.. or: Yi Tan Ch'un 


EEE 


The: plots of the Chinese dramas: will. 


be simplified’ to: clarify’ the: discussions: 


Green is: 


HISTORICAL OR TRAGICAL 


Verdi’s: Otello: The libretto is based. 
on: Shakespeare’s Otello, first. performed 
in.1887. 

The Parting between the King and His: 
Favourite: took place at the. end of the 
Ch’in: Dynasty, 206B:C. Two great 
heroes, Liu. Pang 2/78 and Hsiang Yu 
HZA were rivals- bothifighting against the 
Ch’in emperor:. Hsiang Yu and. his army 
were encamped in a faraway place to 
capture. the capital. Liu:Pang. @j#— and 
his army surrounded them. It is-a crucial 
factor. in the plot that Liu Pang used 
music. to defeat. his greatest. rival. One. 
night Liu Pang ordered his mento. sing. the 
songs-of: chu #3 (Hsiang Yu’s native 
state), and: this made . Hsiang. Yu’s army 
very homesick. Hsiang Yu and. his beau- 
tiful concubine. heard these.songs‘from all: 
sides and exclaimed,. “the. forces of. Liu 
Pang must have.surrounded us”. Defeated 
in heart, Hsiang Yu’s army gave way. As 
in Greek: tragedies, his: beloved. concubine 
killed herself after a spectacular sword 
dance.in the camp, and so did. Hsiang Yu. 
Thus Liu. Pang. founded the great Han 
dynasty and: became its first emperor. 

In Otello, the libretto, which is based. 
on Shakespeare’s famous tragedy, is a 
piece of literature by itself. However, in 
the Chinese. opera, the libretto is only a 
framework for skilled actors to complete. 
In the. Chinese play, each main character 
appears. with a prologue and proceeds to 
render a full account of himself, ——his 
name; circumstance, motives and inten- 
tions: 

In Otello, Verdi presented. through 
musical elements; the. love, the anguish, 
the: passion of. human beings with a.deep 
insight.. Unlike Otello, the music.of The 
Parting between the King and. His 
Favourite is taken from set formulas of 
thematic. melodies: which:are already well- 
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known in other existing plays. However, 
every play has its own creative interpreta- 
tion for the artist to demonstrate his 
creativity. 

Like Otello, Hsiang Yu’s defeat and 
tragic end are reached through the 
working of dramatic psychology. At the 
climax of both plots the sense of victory 
is not only dimmed, but the destructive 
forces are again deliberately put into the 
ascendant with the suicides of the heroes. 

In both plays music is the melodra- 
matic element. The songs of Hsiang Yu’s 
native state make Hsiang Yu’s army 
homesick just as the Credo in Otello 
reveals the apotheosis of Iago’s villainy. It 
is through these musical interpretations of 
psychological defeat that the coming 
tragedy lies. Hence, in both dramas the 
plays portray a background of plot and 
counterplot with a complete psycho- 
logical delineation of the ministers of the 
courts. The Chinese and Elizabethan 
theatres have drawn upon the technique 
of stage intrigue to heighten the dramatic 
interpretation. 


COMICAL OR SATIRICAL 


Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro: The 
libretto is by Lorenzo Da Ponte, based 
upon Beaumarchais’ play. The first per- 
formance was given in 1786. 

The story of The Rainbow Pass took 
place at the beginning of the Tang dynas- 
ty, (618 A.D), when several feudal lords 
were contending for mastery. 

General Hsin, who held the important 
Rainbow Pass, was killed by his enemy, 
Wang, after many battles. His widow, 
Tung-fang, fought her husband’s enemies 
and defeated them. Finally, Wang called 
for his charger and galloped to meet her. 
During the contest they came closer to- 
gether; in a twinkling, Tung-fang tore the 
red rosette from Wang’s plate and put it 


into her corsage. Both of them ceased 
fighting and seeing this, Tung-fang’s favo- 
rite slave-girl shouted “Kill him”. Hurling 
the banner she had been holding on the 
ground, the slave-girl exclaimed, “They 
have given up the battle for love.” 
Tung-fang asked her slave girl, “But 
who will persuade him to yield?”. The 
slave-girl answered her mistress, “I am at 
your service, my Lady.” Then she went 
and said to Wang, “You are the most 
illustrious man under heaven; if you 
marry my mistress, she will place you in 
full control of the Pass and all its defenses. 


But if you don’t consent, you will be put 


to the sword.” 

The play ends with Tung-fang’s order 
to open the gates of the Pass and the new 
couple join each other hand in hand. 

In both The Marriage of Figaro and 
The Rainbow Pass the servants are confi- 
dential friends to their masters. 

In both plots the dialogue is vivacious 
and amusing and illustrates the fact that 
there is no intermediate between comedy 
and tragedy; comical plots may have in- 
termingled tragical instances which add to 
the final resolution. Both ‘plots are in 
continual motion. Nothing stands still, 
confusion piles upon confusion: half a 
dozen miniature plots arise, come to a 
climax, are resolved, or are left at a 
moment of crisis. 

In The Rainbow Pass , the finest fe- 
male impersonators generally enact the 
role of the widow, Tung-fang, in the 
military part, and of the slave girl in the 
civil part. Similarly, in Figaro , the sop- 
rano voice enacts the role of Cherubino. 

It should also be emphasized that the 
drama of Figaro with its vividness of 
characterization is not credited to the lib- 
rettist, Da Ponte, or the writer Beaumar- 
chais, but to Mozart. His genius led him 
to conceive of opera as musical drama, 
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rather than as drama in which music was 
but one means of dramatic expression. 
On the contrary, printed editions of 
Chinese operas are unreliable, because the 
text and music are so often altered by the 
players themselves who do not learn from 
books but from one another. The actor 
impersonating the role of Tung-fang in 
The Rainbow Pass is the highlight of the 
performance. He is his own producer; he 
must be a skillful singer, mime and 
acrobat. 


MYTHOLOGICAL AND LEGENDARY 


` Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde was first 
performed in 1865. The libretto was 
written by the composer. 

In The Story of Su San: Su San is a 
stage character who has always held the 
hearts of Chinese theatregoers. The 
play is not often given in full today, 
but extract from it under separate titles 
aré among some of the best loved pieces 
in the theatre. 

In Ming times there was a young 
scholar of Nanking called Wang Chinlung 
who fell deeply in‘ love with Su San, a 
beautiful sing-song girl. Wang lavished 
presents on her and renamed her “Yu 
Tang Ch’un” E #3 or Spring in the 
Jade Hall.” 

After Wang had spent all his money 
on Su San, the keeper of the sing-song 
house refused to let him visit her any- 
more. Su San was then sold to a man who 
was later murdered by his wife, for which 
crime Su was ‘wrongly charged. The 
country magistrate accepted a bribe from 
the murderer and condemned Su San to 
serve a long sentence. 

At this time Wang had been appointed 
District Judge in the capital. The case of 
Su San was brought up to him for review 
and he ordered a retrial. When the case 
came up in court the Provincial Judge 





questioned Su San unmercifully about her 
personal life which mortified Wang. The 
case was finally closed with the real 
criminals being brought to justice. Later 
Su San and Wang were happily reunited. 

In Tristan and Isolde, Wagner chose to 
present the spiritual quality of the legend. 
Likewise, in Su San the play relates the 
variety of spiritual relationships between 
the: girl, Su San, and her lover. Both 
myths are symbolic. The characters, the 
story, the events themselves, are regarded 
merely as expressions of the underlying 
passions. Thus these two myths serve in 
the opera to show that passion is the one 
reality. 

In The Story of Su San, the trial scene 
calls for some arduous singing on the part 
of the actress playing Su San who, on her 
bent knees before the judges, must sing of 
of her past life for an hour or more, a part 
which only the most skillful actors 
accomplish successfully. Similarly, the 
part of Isolde is a demanding role with the 
voice ‘singing unending melodies against 
the orchestra. 

The most important thing about 
Tristan and Isolde is the music—~—the 
chief cause of its great popularity. Cont- 
rary to the great music of Wagner, the 
music of Su San is: almost entirely limited 
to melody with no true harmony. 

Again, it is important to note that in 
Chinese opera it is not unusual to find 
different plays based on the same thema- 
tic tunes. The main repertoire of music is 
built up by singing passages which recur 
constantly. In each play variety is 
achieved within the uniformity by the 
interpretation of the leading actor and his 
own team of musician. 

In conclusion it should be mentioned 
that in the traditions of China and the 
west, dramatic art and dramatic aspects of 
operatic art in general show great simila- 
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rity. In both cultures, the art of ‘the 
theatre is a unity of relationship within a 
formal structure which exists in time and 
in space. Symbolic and non-realistic 
aspects found in the Greek and Eliza- 
bethan theatre are paralleled by the 
techniques seen in Chinese opera. All 
these classical conventions on the 
theatrical art combine with ‘music to 
complete opera as dramas. The idea of 
using music in dramatic presentations is 
universal. 

Unlike the Western playwright, the 
Chinese dramatist had no particular stand- 
ing in classical theatre. Old plays were 
altered and interchanged, while new plays 
‘took their themes from: folk tales and the 
authors remained anonymous. Also, 
-unlike the western concept of tragedy and 
comedy, it is the custom in China to 
divide plays:into civil plays and war plays. 
The civil type deals with aspects of social 
-or domestic life, and. the sung parts of the 
play, accompanied by string orchestra, 
‘predominate. The war type deals with 
warlike themes. Short acrobatic dance 
‘representations of battles and duels mark- 
ed by the rhythm of percussion instru- 
‘ments, are prominent. 

The aim of the ching hsi or Peking 
opera is to appeal to the theatregoer, and 
it is because of this that the colorful, 
swift-moving and characteristic combat 
scene is conceived in terms of visual 
values. Time and space are dispensed 
with, and highly formalized techniques of 
gesture, speech and mime are used .to 
express the sharply differentiated persona- 


lities of the characters portrayed. Every 
aspect of Chinese life and sentiment has 
been drawn upon by the ching hsi. One 
does not go to the Chinese theatre in 
search of great literature, — for traditional 
Chinese opera is contrived as a setting for 
the art of the actor. 

Differing from the western tragedies 
which always have an unhappy ending, 
the majority of Chinese plays may be 
described mostly as melodramas with 
happy endings—— goodness is rewarded, 
wrongs are redressed and evil punished. 
In addition to entertaining, the Chinese 
play conveys a moral implication. 

The specific point of difference in this 
final analogy is that music in Chinese 
opera is based on traditional melodies. 
Certain moods are always expressed by 
the same melody or the same tune with 
variations. But every presentation has a 
new creative interpretation which gives 
new variety in the uniformity of set 
melodic. patterns. The use of the term 


“opera” in “Chinese opera”, ie. the 


ching hsi or Peking opera, signifies only 
the most general similarities that ‘exist 
between Chinese and western opera, 
although the dramatic ideal is commonly 
emphasized. It is true that in both, the 
drama is sung and the action is made to 
conform to the singer’s performance. 
Beyond that the two forms have little in 
common. Western opera may be said to 
present a largely aural experience, whereas 
in Chinese opera, ‘the visual as well as 
aural aspects are both emphasized. 
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Philosophical Aspects of 
Traditional Malay Wooden Buildings 
and Carvings 


Othman Yatim 


INTRODUCTION 


We can draw a general conclusion that 
most of the shapes, functions and material 
used to erect a building are very much 
influenced by the surrounding environ- 
ment and in accordance with the norms, 
values and beliefs of the community. 
Such is with the old buildings in Malaysia. 
One of the most prominent and frequently 
used building material is wood. Wood is 
plentiful in this part of the world, with 
tropical wood being the most suitable 
building material for internal as well as 
external use. A community’s perception 
of the wood as a medium of art-forms and 
embellishments paved the way for the 
birth of traditional decorations. 

Written records indicate that the art 
of wood-carving was practised by the 
Malays for centuries. Nonetheless, wood- 
carvings over 300 years old are difficult 
to find nowadays, probably because wood 
rots easily in damp tropical climate and 
burns easily too. On account of the 
negligence of house owners who fail to 
upkeep their houses properly, many 
stately buildings fell victim to neglect. 
The local custom of inheriting property 
sometimes causes these houses with 
intricate carvings to be neglected or not 


properly maintained because the owner- 
ship is often caught in endless litigations. 

The art of wood-carving probably 
became widespread and popular because 
of the interest shown to it by Malay 
sultans and chieftains. As early as the 15th 
century, palaces of the Malay rulers were 
heavily decorated with wondrous carvings. 


Other buildings within the compound of 


royal palace complexes such as “masjid” 
(mosque), “surau”? (chapel), “wakaf”’ 
(common temporary resting place) and 
“pintu gerbang” (gateway arch) were also 
embellished with intricate carvings. The 
homes of the rich and the respected were 
also adorned with fine carvings. Carving- 
samples can also be found on traditional 
boats, home decoration, ritual and prayer 
items, holder (handle) and sheaths of 
Malay weapons. . 

In general, the shapes and designs of 
the Malay art of wood-carving are inspired 
by living forms, the cosmos, geometry, 
calligraphy, shapes of clouds and plants. 

Following the different sections and 
parts of the house, wood-carving is also 
adapted to these sections and parts. This 
carvings can be found at the foot of 
columns, bannisters of the stairs, or 
“bendul” (skirting) and “rasuk” (beams) 
of the house. On the wall, carvings are ` 
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found on both the internal and external 
walls, doorways, windows, and frames. In 
the roof section, carvings can be found on 
the rafters (“kasau”), kingpost (“tunjuk 
langit”) eaves (“cucuran atap”), ridge 
piece (“tulang perabung”) and corbels. 


WOOD-CARVING PATTERNS 


` Creation of a design or pattern of a 
traditional Malay wood-carving is an 
integration of decorative motif and its 
arrangement technique. These are faith- 
fully prescribed through the generations 
by the culture bearers of the community. 


The emergence of patterns in the decora- - 


tive art as in ancient Malay wood-carving 
artforms, take into account factors like 
lifestyles, customs, beliefs, ethics, values 
or norms, in the culture of the people. 

The art of Malay wood-carving is an 
expression of personal techniques and 
creative styles based on the ability, 
wisdom, skill, sensitivity and devotion of 
the carver himself. The craftsman usually 
has the image of his intended carving in 
mind and translates this into a concrete 
design as he embarks on the task proper, 
which demands patience and dedication. 

Traditional Malay wood-carving 
usually features a moderately deep-cut 
carving or through-carving known as 
“tebuk separuh” and “tebuk terus”, and 
also the less deep designs known as bas- 
relief which is known as “tebuk timbul”, 
with an intermediate style called in 
local carving circle as “tebuk separuh”. 
The patterns used in carvings are specially 
selected. In the traditional Malay wood- 
carving art, there are three major patterns; 
“Pola Bujang” (single pattern) or known 
as “Pola Putu” also; “Pola Pemidang” 
(frame or screen pattern) which is also 
known as “Pola Bingkai”; and “Pola 
Lengkap” (complete pattern). We will 


describe these three patterns in the 
following pages. 


“POLA BUJANG” 


The “Pola Bujang” is also known as 
“Pola Putu”. Its motif takes a free-style 
format and does not take any continuous 
or repetitive form. The “Pola Bujang” 
usually features flower petals, fruit buds, 
the moon, sun, stars and winged creatures. 
The more popular fruit and floral designs 
which attract the attention of wood- 
carvers are those species which are 
commonly used in traditional herbal 
medicine and are found growing in 
plentiful in the wild. Examples of these 
are “tampuk manggis” (calyx of mangos- 
teen), “bunga cengkih” (clove), “bunga 
lawang? (star anise), “bunga teratai” 
(lotus), “bunga keladi? (colocasia 
psoulenta), “bunga petola” (aristokolia), 
“bunga ketumbit” (leucas zeylanica), 
“buah saga kenering? (adinantira), 
“kacang hantu” (canavalia ensiformis), 
“bunga cina” (Phaseolus lunatus), “bunga 
matahari” (sunflower), “bunga raya” 
(hibiscus), “bunga senduduk” (melas- 
tomacene), “bunga keladi biak (bunting)” 
(water Hycinth), “bunga misai kucing” 
(otosifon), “bunga mawar” (rose), “bunga 
melati” (jasmine), “bunga meroyan punai 
tanah”, “bunga sikap dada” (oxalis 
corniculata), “bunga tahi ayam” (terenia), 
etc. ; 

The objects in our cosmos such as 
moon and stars, and the animal kingdom 
such as chicken, duck, rhinoceros and 
birds are often used in “Pola Bujang” 
carvings. Elements showing living 
creatures on “Pola Bujang” are ancient 
heritage found only on ancient wooden 
Malay house particularly in the state of 
Negeri Sembilan. 
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“POLA PEMIDANG” 


“Pola Pemidang” (screen pattern) 
which is also known as “Pola Bingkai” 
(frame pattern) features moderate 
elements; it is not designed for the carving 
to be intertwined or intricate. Usually 
“Pola Pemidang” motifs have aesthetic 
values with special underlying meanings. 
Some of these patterns can be seen in old 
wooden Malay houses in the state of 
Negeri Sembilan and the carvers either 
came from Minangkabau (West Sumatra) 
or brought from that locality. ‘Pola 
Pemidang” carvings are easily identified 
through their major motifs such as “itik 
pulang petang” (ducks returning at dusk), 
“badak mudik” (rhinocerous swimming 
downstream), or “setampuk manggis” (a 
calyx of mangosteen). 

“Pola Pemidang” or “Pola Bingkai” 
patterns are usually carved on household 
items such as  betel-nut receptacles, 
cupboards and wooden trays. On a Malay 
house, this type of carving is found on the 
protruding floor timber, on the staircase, 
decorating the eaves of the roof, and 
other points of the house where decorative 
carving is appropriate. 


“POLA LENGKAP” 


“Pola Lengkap” (complete pattern) is 
sometimes known as “Pola Induk” (main 
pattern). It combines all the elements 
into one complete carved piece. This 
pattern gives emphasis on the plant 
because of its gentle characteristics and 
easiness to arrange into a design. The 
“Pola Lengkap” incorproates the entire 
plant, starting with the roots and rises up 
to the stem, branches, leaves, fruits, 
flower buds and to flowers and vines. It is 
arranged in such a way that it curves, 
winds, knots, coils, interlaces, intertwines 


itself into an arabesque. The final form of 
such an arrangement depends on the 
discretion and talent of the carver. 


ELEMENTS IN WOOD-CARVING 


As explained earlier, the emergence 
of a style in the traditional Malay wood- - 
carving art, in general, was influenced by 
factors related to life-styles such’ as 
customs and religion and the natural 
environment like climate and topography. 
Selection and adaptation of the elements 
are usually made in line with the needs of 
individuals and also society so as not to 
offend the sensitivities of the Malays and 
their culture. Some of these carving 
motifs are outlined below. 


MOTIF DEPICTING LIVING OBJECTS 


In general, motifs depicting living 
things are seldom used in traditional 
Malay wood carvings because Islam 
strongly discourages representations of 
living things in the arts, including carvings. 
Nonetheless, this prohibition is not strictly 
adhered to as seen in the pieces which 
survive till today of the traditional old 
Malay carving heritage. Carvings in the 
form of “ayam berlaga” (fighting cock- 
erels), “badak mudik” (the hippopotamus 
swimming up stream) or “itik pulang 
petang” (the ducks returning at dusk) are 
some of the examples. 

The most commonly selected living 
creatures used as motifs of carvings are 
birds, cats, chicken, ducks and similar 
animals widely found in the surroundings 
of Malay rural communities. Carvings 
with those motifs are a heritage of their 
culture before the Malays embraced Islam. 
After the teachings of Islam were received 
into the Malay community, the motifs 
depicting living objects were slowly being 
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set aside as the Malays began to realise 
that such motifs were incongruous with 
Islam. However, the names of such motifs 
remain and whenever they appear they are 
in stylised rather than real forms. 


MOTIFS DEPICTING THE COSMOS 


The cosmos and the various objects in 
the firmanent are presented through the 
depictions of the sun, moon, stars, moving 
clouds, mountains, hills etc. Sun and star 
motifs are often found on house gables 
while the moving cloud motifs are used on 
“Pola Lengkap” carvings with combina- 
tions of plants and calligraphy. 


GEOMETRIC MOTIFS 


Geometric motifs are probably related 
to pre-historic cultural influence combined 
with Islamic art-form. Islamic art experts 
generally are of the opinion that religious 
prohibitions toward using living things as 
motifs gave rise to geometric designs. 
Carvings which are of angled patterns 
known as “Pola Tumpul”. For example, 
the base and the rest of a triangular 
pattern are arranged in rows. Sometimes 
the triangle is combined .with...patterns 
depicting plant vines. Another geometric 
element considered as pre-historic heritage 
is “Piling Berganda”, which is “S-shaped 
arranged in series or rows. These multiple 
and repetitive patterns are also known as 
“Ukiran Piling Berganda” or “Berpiuh- 
piuh”. Besides wood carvings, geometric 
designs are also used on earthenware, 
dagger (kris) sheath, betel-nut receptacles, 
copperware and other household objects. 


CALLIGRAPHIC MOTIFS 


Calligraphic motifs in traditional 
Malay wood-carving were first introduced 


when the Malays embraced Islam. These 
motifs take the form of Arabic alphabets, 
Quranic verses and Jawi writing (Malay 
language using Arabic alphabets). There 
are also calligraphic motifs which when 
combined with cosmic and plant-life 
designs result in “Pola Lengkap”. Calli- 
graphic carvings are often found on the 
pulpit and other parts of the mosques and 
homes of the wealthy. In Peninsular 
Malaysia, examples of carvings with 
calligraphic motifs are found in old Malay 
houses in the states of Kelantan and 
Terengganu. 


PLANT-LIFE MOTIFS 


From the examples of carvings which 
still exists today, it is not too sweeping to 
say that the dominant design found on 
the traditional Malay wood-carving is the 
plant motif. Usually, creepers or any 
plants, which are suitable for various 
types and styles or carvings, are favourites 
with Malay carvers. 

Plants or parts of them which 
frequently inspire Malay carvers include 
“kacang” (nut) “labu” (pumpkin), “daun 
salad” (lettuce), “bunga lawang” (star 
anise), “bunga raya” (hibiscus), “bunga 
cina” (gardenia), “bunga cengkih” (clove), 
“pucuk rebung” (bamboo shoot), “bunga 


mangga? (mango flowers), “pohon 
bermin”, “bunga kuda laut”, “bunga 
balung ayam”, “ringgut-ringgut”, 
“teratai” (water-lily), “pokok susu 


ketam”, “jari buaya”, “bunga keduduk” 


: (Malastomacease), “pokok kazan”, “jari 


hantu” and “pokok ayu-ayu”. 
SUITABILITY OF FUNCTION 
AND 
. MEANING IN WOOD-CARVING 


The Malay concept of beauty in an 
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art-form, specifically handicrafts, lies in 
its suitability and consonant with its use. 
Besides being suitable in its function the 
choice of motifs has to be in line with the 
norms, values and beliefs of the carver’s 
community. For example, the “itik 
pulang petang”? (the ducks returning at 
dusk) motif reflects the Malays’ high 
regard for their leaders. With such an 
attitude, their community always remains 
united. This motif is usually displayed in 
prominent places which are often 
frequented by the community. It serves 
as a reminder to them. 

At one time, carved wooden panels 
with calligraphic motifs of fenestrated 
type is usually mounted on the frame- 
work above doors or windows of mosques 
or homes. Besides functioning as 
ventilators which provide cool air for the 
faithful visiting the mosques or residents 
of houses, choice of holy .verses were 
appropriately selected, highlighting 
prosperity and harmony for all 
Sometimes a combination of calligraphic 
and plant-life motifs is used. The 
originality of a carver is usually 
demonstrated by his ability to transform 
the object of his creation into something 


more lively and ordered, giving the effect 
of almost real-life objects. This is shown 
in the carved wooden panels found on 
doors and windows: Its purpose is to 
provide a sense of freshness and vitality to 
residents of the house. In contrast, we 
see, floral motifs engraved on grave- 
markers. Motifs used are usually dead 
flower forms which in themselves 
symbolise a lifeless or dead image. In 
other words, the carver has succeeded in 
adopting the function and motif he 
created to fit the situation. 


CONCLUSION 


The art of traditional Malay wood- 
carving is: part of the handicraft which has 
existed for a long time as part of the 
Malay culture and history. But the art has 
met with a lot of obstacles and challenges 
along the way. Nonetheless, this ancient 
tradition is still alive although faces with 
various challenges and the test of time. 
However, it has successfully grown and 
developed as a result of encouragement 
and support from the Malaysian com- 
munity today. 
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Fig. 1(a) Carying with ‘itik pulang petang? motif. <. 
(b) Carving with ‘badak mudik’ motif” - 
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Fig. 2 One of the traditional houses. 





Fig. 3 One of the traditional houses. 
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Fig. 4 Combination of floral and calligraphic motifs on 
traditional Malay houses. 





Fig. 5 One of the window panels on traditional Malay houses with 
floral and calligraphy as motifs. 
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Fig. 6 Highly decorated front facade of Istana Kenangan, Perak. 


Developments in the Contemporary 
Architecture of the Pacific Islands 


Dirk Anthony Ballendorf 


The ‘English philosopher Francis 
Bacon said: “Houses are built to live in 
not to look on; therefore, let use be 
preferred to uniformity.” Up until 
recently, his adage might have described 
the modern Pacific island countries. In 
most of the island countries of Micronesia, 
Melanesia, and Polynesia, the visitor, 
while wandering through the inhabited 
. neighborhoods will see mostly life-space 
dwellings of practical design; they are 
‘mostly all practical, and there is little 
uniformity. Often there will be a tradi- 
tional structure, and a closer look 
sometimes reveals some rather interesting 
evidences of the historic past. 

One of the most striking examples of 
this old mixed with new is found in Palau. 
The “old bai” at Airai is one of Palau’s 
finest attractions. The structure is the 
only remaining traditional bai — meeting 
house — in all Palau. It is conveniently 
located not far from the airport, and is 
easily accessible by car. For a small 
charge to the “keepers”, visitors can take 
pictures. The structure traces its original 
‘construction to 1882, and is built atop a 
traditional, Palauan stone platform, 
surrounded by smaller platforms and 
raised stone paths. Most of these are 
considerably more than one hundred 


i 


years old. It is a magnificent structure, 
and although it has been restored a 
number of times after storms and 
typhoons, all repairs have been made 
according to traditional procedures. Its 
many rafter paintings which depict 
Palauan history and legends, are done 
with local clay and oil mixtures which 
seem to withstand the elements better 
than the modern-day acrylics. 

When the people of Airai decided to 
construct a “new bai”, they did so with- 
out ever giving any thought of replacing 
the old one. Instead, a site was selected 
where there already stood a deteriorating 
contemporary structure, and this was 
completely replaced. The bai, which is 
traditionally a man’s house, has evolved 
today into a community meeting hall 
which accommodates both men and 
women. It must be large enough for 
dancing and for convening large group 
meetings. It also needs to have sufficient 
space nearby to prepare and serve food. 
The new bai at Airai has all of this and 
more. The traditional rafter paintings are 
also there, however with various modern 
touches. There are solar panel atop for 
converting the sun’s rays into electricity 
to light the structure at night. In the 
front of the bai is a solar-run clock which 
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is the first “town-square” clock in all of 
Micronesia as far as is known. 

But this Palau example, although 
avante guarde, is still something of an 
exception to the norm in the Pacific 
islands. In many places there is no 
apparent plan for lay-out or construction. 
Some of the houses look like temporary 
dwellings which have nevertheless stood 
for many years. But, occasionally, 
interspersed within this polyglot, will be a 
well-done, sturdy, modern structure 
which was thought out and created by an 
architect. 

In the traditional societies of the 
Pacific there were no architects. However, 
there were respected specialists who 
supervised construction of community 
buildings and implemented the intricate 
lashings for the roof-thatch. Here there 
was a certain uniformity, impressive 
precision, and remarkable beauty. Much 
of this aspect, regrettably, is fast-fading in 
the Pacific. 

Happily though, a new day is begin- 
ning to dawn in Pacific construction and 
architecture; one that is led by architects 
and planners who are also encouraging the 
government authorities to make special 
provision for the singularity, form, and 
beauty of their physical environments. 
Architects are, after all, artists; very 
important creative professionals in any 
community. The Pacific nation com- 
munities need them especially now as the 
island societies grow in sophistication and 
assumes expanded roles of regional 
leadership and importance in world 
affairs. Architects are also people who 
improve peoples’ living space; make day- 
to-day existence more interesting and 
pleasurable; and give new interpretations 
and directions to our physical life environ- 
ments. This, of course, in turn allows for 
” an even greater development of our intel- 


lectual and spiritual, social environments. 

In the highly-developed world of the 
West, there are some major trends in 
architecture that many in the Pacific have 
found disturbing. As we approach the 
final decade of our century, it appears 
that the entire enterprise is coming under 
question by post-modern designers who 
reject undecorated forms and introduce 
caprice, personal intuition, and “ironic 
reference” to what they see as the West’s 
over-rational environment. These new, or 
what might be called “back-lash” 
designers, draw their inspiration from past 
style of art, creating settings in which 
form follows fancy rather than function. 
It is not surprising that this reactionary 
expression has arisen at a time when 
science and technology are increasingly 
evident in daily experience. 

But, it is perhaps at once both a 
pleasure and a curse, that the professionals 
in the Pacific have been largely excused 
from participation in such practical and 
philosophical controversy. However, the 
more we might try to escape from it, the 
more it tends to catch us and engulf us, 
for our population is now becoming 
cognizant of the importance of its living 
space, the appreciation of a greater artistic 
expression in the physical forms of 
buildings, and our public is then making 
the distinction between architects and 
engineers! 

The public here in the Pacific is begin- 
ning to look at architects seriously. You 
can see this when people begin to remark 
favorably about the design-pleasantness of 
small commercial buildings along the 
coastlines of the modern centers of Port 
Moresby, Noumea, Suva, and Guam. 
Similarly there is much respect for the 
larger, grand structures such as the Papua 
New Guinea Parliament buildings, and the 
grand hotels in Vanuatu, Apia, and 
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Saipan. This kind of development and 
change is very positive. It means that 
much more attention will be given by 
architects in creating the images, symbols 
and metaphors that celebrate the ideas we 
all share here -- or somehow make 
manifest — of home, comfort, . shelter, 
enterprise, worship, and social order — a 
synthesis of behavior and design. We 
really are moving towards this quickly in 
the Pacific, and it will surely go much 
faster in the coming five years than it has 
in the past twenty. 

While it is exciting to observe and 
contemplate all this, it will be quite dif- 
ferent for the practicing architects and 
engineers who actually experience it — 
to operationally work within all this 
change. It will, of course, mean even 
greater competition than is now the case. 
The architects and engineers who come to 
the Pacific island countries in the future 
are going to be more interested in 
designing for fancy than for function. 
And the new and younger political leader- 
ship will undoubtedly encourage this. We 
shall see some of the current trends in the 


_ , profession here; be they slight aberrations, 


and perhaps coming a bit slower. 

, This will be especially the case in the 
new; Micronesian states, and in 
the Pacific countries where development 
has heretofore been slower than in places 
such as Hawaii and Tahiti. The avante 
guarde of the architects and engineers will 
look to the new states, for it will be there 
that some of the greatest creativity and 
challenge with architecture will be 
possible in the near future. Not only is 
the social environment ripe for such 
creativity, but the political environment is 
as well. It is only to be expected that the 
new pacific nations and the younger 
leadership which they produce will seek 
to subscribe to architectural forms which 


will assert and affirm their sovereignty 
and independence. 

However, as there is increased partici- 
pation in the contemporary trends and 
debates of the profession and art of 
architecture, there must also be a renewed 
awareness of how the practice, and its 
philosophy, has developed here in the 
Pacific area. In the past, the “hands-on” 
designing in our region has always been 
something of an adventure for the out- 
siders, and it has always been initially 
promulgated by people who weren’t 
architects. The Spanish, for example, had 
no architects in the Marianas during their 
colonial period. The construction which 
went on there in the way of forts, 
churches, and the governor’s palace, were 
all designed elsewhere — such as in Manila 
— and the drawings sent to Guam; and 
some of these were not ever used. Those 
which were used were done so under the 
aegis of government and military people 
who might be roughly described as being 
akin to army engineers. 

Some social scientists — especially 
young ones who don’t live in the islands, 
but merely observe them from afar — have 
glibly stated that in traditional Pacific 
societies there were no such people as 
architects, While this might be technically 
correct, I think it misses the point that 
there were, and still are, people in the 
islands who have a lot to say about “life 
space” and the construction of buildings 
in the traditional vein. There were those 
who possessed special skills — which have 
been alluded to earlier — that were 
essential for the construction of buildings, 
and these included the men who carved 
and lashed the floors and rafters, as well 
as the women who spun and wove sinnet 
rope, twine, and thatch. An example of 
this, in microcosm, are the various: tradi- 


tional celebrations which are: held ` 
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throughout the Pacific island nation 
communities with which many tourists 
and visitors become familiar. 

At the University of Guam there is a 
tradition during the annual Charter Day 
celebrations, whereby students from all 
the regional island groups enter into 
various competitions and games during 
the course of the day. One of these is the 
construction of “traditional island 
dwellings” — or, “native huts” — as they 
are commonly called. This activity is a 
significant one because it allows one to 
see the most important social dynamics of 
the student culture at the university; it 
allows people to see what is really unique 
about the university within the region. 
It allows one to see Micronesia’s own 
“international style’ in the design of 
architecture, interiors, graphics, and 
everyday objects. Further, one can also 
observe — if you come early enough and 
stay long enough — the delivery and 
implementation of this design; its very 
construction. 

On the evening before the Charter 
Day, the visitor can walk around the 
presentation and display site and see the 
students getting ready for it all. In the 
days and weeks before that the students 
decide what their hut will look like. In 
order to devise this they make few, if any 
drawings. It is all done with talk and 
consensus. Tasks are laid out, and people 
are fitted to them. Everyone is a gener- 
alist, but it is one’s skill in a specialized 
task — such as lashing, or weaving — 
which determines a lot of the design, as 
well as the form and sequence of the 
work. 

Not surprisingly, at Charter Day 
everyone is late. The students are always 
behind schedule in their preparations. 


When this happens the result is not what - 
we would call a “stepped-up work pace” 


necessarily, but rather a greater coopera- 
tion with more support people helping — 
more people, rather than faster work! 

In any given year at Charter Day there 
are about eight or nine huts constructed. 
Each has a different design. Each attempts 
maximum creativity within the confines 
of budget, timè, and resource. Laid out in 
a circle, the huts gradually go up. The 
girls sit on the grass weaving the fronds 
into thatch. This they do with a grace 
and ease which cannot help but attract 
the attention of the tourists and visitors 
who happen to be around. The boys are 
climbing gently around in the rafters of 
the huts, handing along the bundles of 
thatch and lashing them securely. Every- 
body seems to know what to do although 
no one seems to be in charge. The:point 
here is — besides relating the guile of 
Micronesian cooperative labor — is that 
the recent winner in the native hut 
competition, was not a structure of tradi- 
tional design. It is the first time in 
anyone’s memory that the first prize went 
to an island structure of creative new 
design; and, it is not surprising that the 
“architect” was a Korean student who 
had spent his entire high school career in 
New York! Working under his direction, 
the students had put together a small 
house made entirely of local materials — 
bamboo, thatch, woven pandanus, and 
sinnet — but which looked much more 
like the kind of dwelling a recently arrived 
Peace Corps Volunteer architect might 
have come up with in 1969!. It was 
elevated; it was angular; it was a bit 
intriguing — but, except for the materials, 
it was in no way traditional. 

Is this event a subtle harbinger of 
change, or is it simply a reflection of the 
influence of the change, such as in ‘the 
case of the “new. bai”? at -Airai, that has 
been occurring for the past two decades? 
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Many Pacific islanders have been going 
away to school, and most the people who 
live in the islands have now been exposed 
to the  other-than-traditional-A-frame 
approach for all the years since WWII. 
The answer is a little of both. 

It signals the beginning of the islands’ 
participation in the greater professional 
debates of architecture. But, more 
important, it means that there is develop- 


Ww 
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- ing also a semblance of the islands’ own 


“international style.” It is something 
important that needs to be nurtured and 
encouraged to grow. 

The coming century, which some have 
already dubbed “the century of the 
Pacific,” the island nations may well 
become, architecturally as well as in other 
respects, very important places. 





TRADITIONAL PALAUAN “BAI” 


This three-quarter size model is a part of the collections at the 


Ethnographic Museum, Berlin, West Germany. 


It was brought from 


Palau, piece by piece, by the German anthropologist, Augustin Kramer in 


1910. 


The Ordinary and Extraordinary Norms 
in the Hindu and Buddhist Religious Traditions 


Hoyu Ishida 
(A H HE) 


In both Hindu and Buddhist traditions, 


the. ordinary. religious norm is based upon | 
the’ notion of world-affirmation, while the 
extraordinary norm is based. upon that of* 


‘world-negation.:. In the ordinary norm, 
the aim of a religious person is to achieve 
his mundane goal while remaining in this 
world and participating in its activities. In 
the extraordinary norm, however, the aim 
is to attain release from ‘the cycle of birth 
and death- called’ samsara by renouncing 
the world. 

The Hindu notion of religious life is 
limited only to the three upper varna, or 
social classes: Brahmana, Ksatriya and 
Vaisya. For those so-called “twice-born”’ 
Hindus, there are four aims of life: 
dharma or. duty, artha or wealth, kama or 
desire and moksa or liberation. Dharma, 
artha, and kama are the three main aims 
of the ordinary norm; and moksa is the 
goal of the extraordinary norm. Hindus 
pursue those. aims throughout the four life 
_ stages called. asrama, by which their lives 
are arranged within the- social system 
‘based on-varna: their primary importance 
is to fulfill: their. dharma in accordance 
with their varna and agrama. 

The first.asrama of Hindu religious life 
is- brahma-carin, the period of being a 


- , Student of theVeda. At the.start of Hindu 


-~ religious «life, the student. spends his 


youth, before marriage, in becoming a 
student of. the Veda, under the spiritual 


' guidance of a priest. During this period, 
‘he is initiated into the traditional duties 


and patterns of behavior. He also learns 
chastity, obedience, and other disciplines. 
According to The Laws of'Manu, a 
brahmana should perform the initiation in 


the eighth year after conception; a ksatriya 


in the eleventh year; and a vaisya in the 
twelfth year. After finishing this asrama, 
the student returns home and starts the 
second asrama — the period of householder 
(grhastha). He gets married and performs 
the ordinary activities of life. His dharma 
at this stage is to beget children, to 
exercise the inherited profession, to fulfill 
sacramental duties to the gods and 
ancestors, to support brahmana and holy 
men by gifts, and so forth. Thus, in this 
last dharma, there is an interdependence 
between householders and priests, that is, 
between the ordinary and extraordinary 
norms. Hence, during these two agrama, 
religious Hindus focus their lives on 
attaining the ordinary and worldly aims 
within and according to their varnaSrama- 
dharma. l 
After fulfilling the aims of the ordinary 
norm, with the coming of age of his sons 
one adopts the extraordinary norm and 
enters the third asrama of vanaprastha, 
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which is a ‘transitionary period. He 
renounces worldly passions and family 
life, retires into the forest, introverts into 
hermit existence, purifies his soul from 
secular tendencies through ascetic prac- 
tices, centers the mind on devotional 
exercises, practices yoga and realizes the 
unity of the Eternal in man and the 
universe. Then, he finally puts himself 
into the last asrama, that of samnyasin. 
He becomes a homeless mendicant and an 
ascetic saint, walking along the road 
apparently aimlessly, yet actually on the 
path of liberation from the worldly 
bondage of rebirth. Thus, in the Hindu 
religious tradition, both ordinary and 
extraordinary norms are stages in the 
progress of one’s life, which is arranged 
basically by a$rama and, strictly, within 
varna. 

The Buddhist tradition, however, is 
different. After the attainment of his 
enlightenment, the Buddha established an 
unconventional community called the 
samgha. He tried to reject the traditional 
varna system. He did not employ äśrama 
in the samgha but allowed a person of any 
race, sex, age or caste, including Sidra to 
join the samgha. The new member loses 
his former varna, by taking refuge in the 
Three Treasures: “the Buddha, the 
Dharma, and the Sangha.” This 
revolutionary “‘casteless” system was the 
basis of the samgha (especially the 
monastic samgha that will be discussed 
later in comparison with the lay samgha) 
and distinctly differed from the orthodox 
Hindu tradition. As the Anguttara- 
Nikäya reads: 


The four great rivers, Ganga, Yamuna, 
Aciravati, and Mahi, upon reaching the 
great ocean, lose their former names to 
be called great ocean. Just so, O 
Paharadha, the four varna, Ksatriya, 
Brahmana, Vaigya, and ūdra, upon 


retiring from household life to the 
homeless one under the Truth (Dharma) 
and Discipline (Vinaya) announced by 
the Buddha, lose their former names 
(varna) to be called the world renoun- 
cers, the children of the Sakya. (Vol. 
IV) 


In order to propagate his teachings 
effectively, the Buddha, in accord with 
the need and convenience of his followers, 
then established two groups together 
known as the samgha: the monastic and 
lay communities. The former consisted of 
only bhiksu and bhiksunt, monks and 
nuns, who cut off entirely their social 
positions and worldly desires. This is the 
extraordinary norm of the Buddhist 
tradition. The latter consisted of lay 
people called upasaka or upasika who 
remained in their respective classes or 
states, which is the ordinary norm of the 
Buddhist tradition. The ideal of the 
bhiksu was to transcend karma by 
thoroughly detaching oneself from the 
secular world in order to attain Nirvana, 
the extraordinary goal. On the other 
hand, the Buddha, realizing that his 
teaching was too profound to be realized 
by updsaka — lay devotees remaining in 
the secular world — applied the method of 
upaya (skill in means).. He taught them 
the goal of svarga or heaven, to be 
attained only temporarily, by accumulat- 
ing good karma. In both norms, however, 
the Buddha meant to lead bhiksu and 
upasaka to the final goal of Nirvana. 

In this relationship between bhiksu 
and upasaka, again we are able to see the 
harmonious coexistence of the ordinary 
and extraordinary norms. Both transfer 
merits to each other. Bhiksu, since they 
renounce the world, depend on upasaka 
for food. But by joyously accepting the 
alms given by upasaka, the spirit of gift- 
giving by updsaka is rewarded. Thus, by 
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bhiksu’s pure acceptance updsaka are also 
able to accumulate good karma, which is 
the essential and important ethic to Bud- 
dhist lay devotees. l l 
We have seen the relationship and 
connection between the ordinary and 
extraordinary norms of both Hindu and 
Buddhist traditions, and that both norms 
are deeply interrelated in helping each 
other. However, there is a significant 
difference between the two traditions: 


while the Hindu religious life is arranged 
in asrama based on varna (the basic focus 
not being in a goal beyond the social - 
system but within it), the Buddhist life 
transcends the @srama and varna systems. 
This main difference seems to come from 
the divergent interpretation of dharma: 
in the Hindu tradition, dharma is woven 
into the varna system, but in the Buddhist 
tradition, dharma exceeds the system. 
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Australia — A Culture with a Difference 


Bruce Skeggs 


Australia offers one of the most unique 
cultural experiences with a difference for 
overseas visitors prepared to “jump off” 
into the land of the kangarno. Its broad 
contrasts of sunburnt wide open spaces, 
sparkling beaches, rugged mountains and 
bustling cosmopolitan cities and “bush” 
towns makes Australia unique in character. 

Australia has just celebrated 200 years 
of European and Asian settlement but it is 
in the last 40 years that the most dramatic 
intake of migrants from scores of countries 
has occured. 

These people have brought with them 
the rich cultures of language, music, food 
and folklore giving Australia a diversity in 
population only comparable with the 
United States of America at the turn of 
the century. 

The majority of new settlers have 
come to live in the big city state capitals- 
Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, 
Perth and Hobart — with the usual 
sprinkling in the national capital Can- 
berra on diplomatic and trade assign- 
ments. To wander through the streets of 
Sydney or Melbourne is to experience the 
most extra-ordinary cross section of 
cultures probably anywhere in the world, 
including New York. 

There are thousands of restaurants in 


the big cities offering food and music of 
just about any country you would care to 
name, from Asia to Europe, to Africa and 
the Americas and anybody enjoying wide 
contrasts in cuisines will find these 
fascinating. But there is a lot more to 
Australia’s big cities than mere cuisine, 
which incidentally includes some of the 
best wines produced in the world today. 


SYDNEY 


Sydney, with its unique harbour, 
famous single span bridge and futuristic 
Opera House on the water-front has an 
instant unforgettable impact on the visitor 
flying into the Kingsford Smith Airport. 

It is a bustling, exhilerating city of 
harbour-bay yachting enthusiasts and 
sports fanatics devoted to cricket and 
rugby football. By night it has a disarming 
way of enticing the traveller to the glitter 
of its night spots and outdoor eating 
venues. 

Sydney is also the major trading 
outlet for Australia, although it is closely 
rivalled by Melbourne as the traditional 
centre of commerce. 

Australia, with a population of 17 
million, sees most of its people centred on 
the capitals with: Sydney boasting a 
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population of 4 million, closely followed 
by Melbourne at 3% million, Brisbane, 
Adelaide and Perth all have populations in 
the vicinity of 1 million. The national 
capital Canberra, Newcastle and Wollong- 
.ong in the state of New South Wales, 
Geelong in Victoria, the Gold Coast of 
Queensland and the Tasmanian capitals, 
Hobart, all have populations of between 
%—Y million. 


MELBOURNE 


But if Sydney can trade on its famous 
water-front, Melbourne can claim cultural 
elegance that is quite distinctive. Its 
orderly city streets are a mixture of 
English colonial architecture, french-style 
boulevards and a modern booming 
metropolis. Add to this the old fashioned 
joy of taking a tram ride and you can 
commute the streets of Melbourne with 
interest and ease. 

Melbourne has been quick to rival 
Sydney in providing facilities of interna- 
tional renown for the arts. The Victorian 
Arts Centre, nestled against Melbourne’s 
picturesque Yarra River, is a fascinating 
complex of facilities for the fine arts, 
music, theatre and film. It reaches 6 
levels below St.- Kilda Road, with 3 
auditoria underground and office space 
and restaurants above ground, including 
a foyer collection of aboriginal art works. 
The entrance is dominated by a 3 level 
high mural painted in 76 frames. 

' The spire over the Victorian Arts 
Centre resembles a mini Eiffel Tower by 
night and has a rare majesty set against 
the magnificent Melbourne Botanical 
Gardens and adjoining War Mcmorial 
along tree-lined St Kilda Road. 


The National Gallery of Victoria, 
situated near the Victorian Arts Centre, 
has many fine works by Melbourne artists 
of the 1940’s and 50’s, including Sir 
Sidney Nolan. It also is responsible for 
the famous Felton Bequest of paintings of 
the “Heidelberg School” associated with 
early Melbourne art. 

The Gallery’s collection of sculptures 
has also included the magnificent “Figure 
of the Bodhisattva, Indian (Kushan) 
carved from red sandstone in the early 
second century A.D., The Gallery’s 
collection also includes Chinese paintings 
and sculptures, including the works of 
Zhu Da (1626-1705), a direct descendant 
of one of the Ming Emperors. His 
paintings are inspired by the four great 
masters of the Yuan Dynasty. 

In 1983 the Gallery held its biggest 
exhibition with the “Qin Shihuang: Terra 
Cotta Warriots and Horses” created more 
than 2000 years ago to serve China’s First 
Emperor of Qin (259-210 B.C.). 

Of course, if you want to travel the 
State of Victoria (Melbourne is its capital.) 
you will find 16 regional art galleries in 
such towris as Ararat, Ballarat, Benalla, 
Castlemaine, Geelong, Hamilton, 
Horsham, Morwell, Langwarrin, Mildura, 
Mornington, Sale, Shepparton, Swan Hill 
and Warrnambool. Four of these country 
galleries were founded late in the 19th 
Century and have some of the finest 
paintings of early Australia. There are 
also a number of regional galleries around 
Melbourne suburbs, including the Heidi 
Gallery, famous for contemporary 
Australian. art. 

If Sydney has its King’s Cross for 
night entertainment, Melbourne has St. 
Kilda Road, set against the sea-side with 
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a conglomerate of restaurants and hotels, 
catering for all tastes. 

And for those who want to go Italian’ 
there is always the pasta and fine foods of 
Carlton, or the Greek Souvlaki of Fitzroy, 
the spicy Vietnamese flavours of Richmond 
or just one of the thousands of Chinese 
restaurants anywhere in Melbourne or for 
that matter Australia. 

But Melbourne’s huge Greek Gon: 
munity may dispute that claim as 
Melbourne has the third largest concentra- 
tion of Greek people in the world—trailing 
only Athens and Salonika. And the 
Italians who have provided the greatest 
intake of migrants after. those from the 
British Isles would also claim that their 
famous pasta and pizza have changed the 
Australian appetite. 

‘Chinese food is Australia’s scoot 
most favourite cuisine after the Aussies’ 
traditional Steak and Eggs or the Aussie 
Meat Pie. These are enjoyably consumed 


in large quantities at the home of Aus- ` 


tralian Rules Football, the Melbourne 
Cricket Ground, which hosted the 1956 
Melbourne Olympic Games, or at the 
renowned Flemington Racecourse, home 
of the Melbourne Cup. 


ADELAIDE 


Rivalling Melbourne in an explosion 
of artistic culture is the once quiet and 
sober “City of Churches,” Adelaide. 

In recent years Adelaide has been the 
venue for concerts of international 
renown featured at its imposing Arts 
Centre, close to South Australia’s Parlia- 
ment House. With the Torrens River 
flowing gently in the background, and 
enjoying the dry Mediterranean-type 


climate, Adelaide is also very enticing for 
outdoor concerts and sports festivities. 

It is often referred to as one of the 
best- designed cities in Australia and this 
was achieved by Colonel William Light, a 
19th Century architect, who became 
Governor of South Australia. 

Its warm dry climate makes South 
Australia one of the hubs of the wine 
industry in the nation. Early migrants 
from Germany settled in the Barossa 
Valley of the State and soon won world 
acclaim as the growers of fine wines and 
ales. 

South Australia boasts some of the 
finest stretches of beaches in the con- 
tinent and these are somewhat grossly 
under-rated when being compared with 
the more glamorous and developed sea- 
side resorts like Queensland’s Gold Coast 
and Sunshine Coast. 


BRISBANE 


‘The northern capital, Brisbane, hub of 
the “Sunshine State” of Queensland, is a 
mixture of early architectural design of 
traditional residences existing side by side 
with this fast-growing modern city. 

Brisbane was the venue last year for 
Expo, which attracted millions of visitors 
from overseas and other states. Dozens of 
countries invested heavily in magnificent 
promotional exhibits. Without a doubt it 
was the most successful sustained public 
attraction ever promoted in the northern 
state. 

Brisbane has artistic culture to offer 
but it is probably more attractive for its 
enjoyable style of out-door entertain- 
ment. Open-air concerts are all the rage 
and seafood restaurants offering therare 
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delicacies of northern Australia are a big 
feature. These include the renowned King 
Prawns, Mud Crabs and Morton Bay 
‘Bugs’ and Asians always seek the exotic 
taste of Sea Slugs from the Great Barrier 
Reef. 

Running parallel to most of Queen- 
sland’s coast, the Great Barrier Reef is one 
of the natural Wonders of the World. It 
features the largest stretch of coral 
anywhere in the world and is host to 
probably the greatest variety of marine 
life on our planet. 

Scattered along the Queensland coast 
are dozens of fascinating island resorts 
which draw thousands of tourists annually 
to experience the scintillating tropical 
tain forests, island cays and wonderful 
seafood dinners that make Queensland 
something special. 

Opposite to the Great Barrier Reef, 
are Queensland’s distinctive country cities 
of Cairns, Townsville, Mackay, Rock- 
hampton and Bundaberg — all natural 
jumping off points to the island resorts or 
to exciting inland mountain safaris. 

But they are all rivalled by the big 
“super resorts” to the south of.the State. 
The Gold Coast, centred on Surfers 
Paradise, and the Sunshine Coast, centred 
on Noosa. 

Asian investors have been quick to 
take up a large share of the entrepreneurial 
and accommodation business in these 
centres, The Gold Coast boasts an 
exciting Casino and hundreds of interest- 
ing restaurants and shops. Undoubtedly it 
is the tourist Mecca of Australia. 

Queensland is also a noted producer 
of sugar, fruit and beef. 


PERTH 


If “Go West Young Man” was the cry 
in America at the turn of the century, it is 
equally true in Australia today. 

Perth, capital of Western Australia, is 
the fastest growing city in the nation. 
Its clean, open lines, strong dry climate 
and carefully developed high-rise looking 
over the beautiful Swan River makes 
Perth one of the most beautiful cities in 
Australia. 

It is the city of the “super-rich” where 
billionaire leaders of Australian industry 
and media dominate an easy and comfor- 
table life style enjoyed by their fellow 
citizens. 

Perth’s satellite city, the pioneer port 
of Fremantle, situated at the mouth of 
the Swan River attracted world attention 
as host of the America’s Cup Yacht Race 
the only time the event has been sailed 
out of America. 

Western Australia is famous for its 
wild flowers and its rich deposits of 
minerals and fishing resources. Its large 
coastal cities like Bunbury and Albany are 
important tourist centres and there is a lot 
of interest in towns in the north-west of 
the State like Derby, Broome and 
Wyndham. 


HOBART 


Hobart is Australia’s second oldest 
city, being established soon after the 
foundation of Sydney. It is the capital of 
Australia’s only island state, Tasmania, 
which is famous for its distinctive beauty. 
Tasmania’s rivers make it a natural hydro 
generator for power supply and its 


- mountains and countryside are often 


compared to the English rural scene. 
Hobart was an early port for the ships 
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traversing the southern seas en-route from 
either the Cape of Good Hope or Cape 
Horn, before travelling to Melbourne and 
Sydney. 

Hobart features some of the nation’s 
most historic buildings, including those 
built by convict settlers which have been 
the subject of a number of novels and 
movies. 

Hobart was the first Australian capital, 
to feature a Casino and situated on the 
fine harbour adjoining the Derwent River, 
it is presided over by Mount Wellington, 
which adds grace and beauty to this 
charming southern city. 

Tasmania’s second city is Launceston, 
situated on the Tamar River. It is an 
important centre for Tasmania’s apple and 
fruit growing industries and rural activities. 


CANBERRA 


The nation’s capital, Canberra, is said 
to be one of the best designed capital 
cities in the world. It was designed by the 
noted American architect, the late Walter 
Burley-Griffen, and commissioned as the 
national capital. in 1926. Australia’s most 
important public buildings are naturally 
located in Canberra. They include the 
new multi-million dollar Australian Parlia- 
ment Buildings, the High Court of 
Australia, the National War Memorial and 
all Diplomatic Missions, It is also the 
residence of the Governor-General of 
Australia, who is the direct representative 
of Queen Elizabeth II, Queen of Australia. 


NORTHERN TERRITORY 


Although the Northern Territory has 
not yet achieved statehood, it is fast 


achieving importance in Australia’s rural 
development and tourism. Its capital, 
Darwin, is the northern-most major city 
of the nation and the jiimping-off point for 
some of the most exciting wildlife and 
nature safaris in the world today. 

Its sister city in the centre of Australia 
is Alice Springs, through which all tourists 
pass on their way to visit the ‘biggest rock 
in the world’ — “Ularoo”, which is the 
aboriginal term of the old area known as 
Ayres Rock. The Northern Territory 
offers tourists the best opportunity to 
experience aboriginal art, culture and life 
style. Four-wheel drive vehicles and light 
planes transport thousands of tourists to 
some of the most remote and lonely out- 


posts of the great Australian continent. 


This was the territory where the world 
famous Flying Doctor Service began as it 
took unique patient care to some of the 
most isolated stations in Australia. 


SYDNEY OR THE BUSH 


For pure enjoyment of the great 
Australian bushland and the rustic qualities 
of Australia’s inland cities and towns, 
before visitors leave Sydney they should 
take an excursion inland. 

The Blue Mountains were the first 
great natural mountain range crossed by 
European settlers and it features one of 
the great mountain resorts of the nation— 
Katoomba — as the centre. 

En-route to the Blue Mountains visitors 
will travel across the Nepean River 
through the great outer regional centre 
of Penrith and at the south end of the 
range they will come to such beautiful 
cities as.Bathurst and ‘Orange. 

To the North of Sydney lies the 
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Hunter Valley, also famous for its wines 
and the great coal producing city of 
Newcastle. 

To the south of the State, the 
Riverina, fosters some of the outstanding 
irrigated agricultural development of New 
South Wales, but for a sheer taste of the 


true outback you can’t beat going “Back: 


of Bourke” to see the great mining city of 
Broken Hill. 

It’s a great country with lots to see 
whether your tastes be travel, culture, 
dinning or sports. Undoubtedly Australia 
has emerged as one of the most exciting 
countries for tourism in the world. 


The Culture of Tea 


Wu Chih-ho 
Translated by Peter Eberly 


The Chinese were the earliest people 
in history to drink tea, beginning some 
2,000 years.ago. Over this long period, 
through collective wisdom, tea drinking 
has been raised into a fine art, making it 
an integral part of traditional Chinese 
culture. 

Tea drinking underwent a long process 
of cultivation and refinement after its 
discovery in ancient times, as tea evolved 
from an obscure and neglected medicinal 
ingredient to an elevated and universally 
enjoyed beverage through the fostering of 
tea lovers down the ages. It received a 
particular boost in status with the appear- 
ance of the Ch’a-ching, or Tea Classic( # 
#8) by Lu Yü (8%) of the T'ang 
dynasty, the earliest book on the subject 
in the world, after which tea drinking 
became an art in fact if not in name. 

Tea became especially popular during 


the Sung dynasty, when it found favor. 


with the imperial family. Precious varieties 
were rushed to the palace every spring 
from production areas around the country, 
and the bestowal of tea on a subject by 
the emperor was considered a singular 
honor. What finds favor with those above 
inevitably proves popular with those 
below. Scholars, officials, and the rest of 
cultivated society were eager to sample 


the ‘ethereal’? new drink. Once the trend 
got started, books, paintings, and poems 
on the subject also became fashionable, 
and the art of tea drinking was gradually 
raised to ever higher levels. 

Constant improvements during the 
Yiian, Ming, and Ch’ing dynasties made 
tea brewing methods simpler and easier 
and brought out more of the tea’s flavor. 
All over the country teashops, teahouses, 
and tea gardens sprang up, to which noted 
personages repaired for relaxation and 
philosophical discussion, further increas- 
ing the custom’s popularity. 

It was during the tenth century that 
the practice of tea drinking passed east to 
Japan, where the tea ceremony, called 
chadoo (#34 ) or “the way of tea,” has 
been cultivated ever since. The Chinese 
attitude toward tea drinking has always 
stressed naturalness, tranquility, and inner 
cultivation, rather than the ossified ritual 
and formality that characterize the 
Japanese tea ceremony, however. The 
Chinese approach is more moderate, 
closer to the “golden mean,” and broader 
in spirit. 

Li Jih-hua (#¥ HÆ ) of the Ming 
dynasty once wrote: “Having laid out a 
couch and a table in an empty room, I 
steep some fragrant tea in a pot and sit by 
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myself thinking, while a clear and limpid 
spirit naturally permeates my frame.” 
Li’s use of the subtle qualities of tea to 
expel vexatious thoughts and obtain 
tranquility of mind is a natural and unaf- 
fected product of the art of living. Lo 
Lin (##£ ), of the same era, raised the art 
of tea drinking to an even higher level: 
“Sitting in a mountain hall at night, I boil 
some tea in spring water. When the water 
and fire have battled together, I hear the 
swirl of wind in the pines as I pour the tea 
into the cup, anda cloudy radiance ripples 
round the brim. The abstruse appeal of 
this moment is not easy to convey to the 
vulgar.” Their feelings are yet another 
example of the ready capability of the 
Chinese to transform the material into 
spiritual. 

Continuing unabated since the T’ang 
dynasty, the elegant and refined custom 
of tea drinking remained unchallenged 
until recent times, when coffee, introduced 
from the West, gained in popularity owing 
to large-scale commercial promotion and a 
lack of self-confidence among many 
Chinese in the face of modernization. In 
the major cities of Taiwan, coffee houses 
sprang up like mushrooms after a rain 
while traditional teahouses dwindled daily 


in numbers. And even though tea produc-: 


tion continues to rise in both quality and 
quantity, the national beverage of China is 
no longer the Chinese person’s invariable 
choice. 
In response to the call of concerned 
individuals, a number of tea drinking 
associations have been set up during the 
past few years to promote the art of tea 
drinking, many books and articles on the 
subject have appeared, and a new genera- 


tion of teahousés has begun to open up in l 


many places around the island. All of this 
is gratifying. At the same time it demon- 
strates that the traditional art of tea 
drinking can withstand the test of time 
and will soon, it is hoped, recover its 
former splendor. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
TEA PLANT 


The tea plant was originally a wild 
species, the functions and uses of which 
were unknown. It was only after tea had ` 
become a worldwide beverage, long after 
its discovery by the Chinese, that experts 
and scholars became interested in the 
question of its place of origin, setting off — 
a protracted academic dispute. 

They all are concerned solely with the 
question of the plant’s origins. In fact, 
large numbers of wild tea plants still exist 
in China today, and in ancient times they 
were found in the north as well as in the 
south of the country. Both Lu Yü’s Tea 
Classic and the Sung dynasty work T'ai- 
ping huan-yü chi (KP HF) mention 
the existence of wild tea plants, as do 
many local records. 

Ever since 1939, when a huge tea 
plant was discovered in Kweichow, many 
more have been found in Kweichow, 
Szechwan, and Yunnan provinces. 
Especially worthy of note is a giant tea 
plant, the world’s largest, discovered in 
the jungles of southern Yunnan, which 
measures 32 meters tall and one meter 
across and is thought to be some 1,700 
years old. l 

Although large numbers of wild tea 
plants still grow in. the mountain forests 
of southwest China, that fact can be used 
only as corroborating evidence that the 
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area was the original home of the tea leaf 
but not as decisive proof. A knowledge of 
ancient geography, history, archeology, 


and climatology must be combined with: 


expertise in the botany of tea itself before 
the question of the original home of the 
tea leaf can be solved conclusively. 

The origin of the tea leaf may still be 
under dispute, but the question of its 
discoverers as a beverage is not. It was the 
Chinese. Why? 

Agriculture arose early in China and 
developed over an ever larger area as new 
lands were opened for cultivation, from 
the Yellow River valley to the Yangtze 
and Pearl River basins and finally to the 
southwest, the original home of tea 
production in China, where settlers from 
the central plains moved as long ago as the 
Ch’in and Han dynasties, more than two 
centuries before Christ. 

As for its botanical classification, the 
tea plant belongs to the genus Thea of the 
family Ternstroemiaceae. Studies tell us 
that there are 23 genera and 380 species 
of that family in the world, of which 15 
general and 260 species are found in 
China, making China the chief center of 
distribution for the species in the world. 
Blessed with such superior natural condi- 
tions and an advanced knowledge of 
pharmacology, the Chinese became the 
earliest people to discover and develop the 
use of tea leaves. If not for their 
discovery, might not the tea plant still be 
regarded in. the same way as other plants 
that are enjoyed merely for their blos- 
soms or are passed by without a second 
thought? 

As to when the discovery was made, 
some scholars have searched for evidence 
from the etymology of Chinese characters 


and some from historical records. The 
former group look to early forms of the 
character for “tea” or of different char- 
acters with the same meaning. These 
characters can be found in such early 
works as the Shih-ching (Book of Songs) 
( 2488) Shu-ching (Book of History) ( # 
E ), Ch’u-tz’u (Songs of the South) (4% 
Zl ) and Ch’un-ch’iu (Spring and Autumn 
Annals) (##8k ). Which date back to the 
pre-Ch’in and Han eras. The ultimate 
origins of the characters are mostly 
untraceable, however. 

The latter group of scholars look for 
references to tea in historical records, 
such as those to the buying and planting 
of tea in the Ku-wen yüan (Garden of 
Ancient Literature) (#34 ) and the 
Hua-yang Kuo Chih (History of the 
Country of Hua-yang) ( #6 Bl ). Of 
these two works, the first is anonymous in 
authorship and contains many errors, so 
that some scholars suspect that it was 
written after the T’ang dynasty in imita- 
tion of an ancient work. The other, 
which dates back to the Eastern Chin 
dynasty (317 to 420), is a local history of 
the Pa ( Æ, ) and Shu ( 4 ) regions in what 
is now Szechwan Province. From the 
latter work we know that the planting and 
drinking of tea were known in Szechwan 
by the fourth century after Christ at the 
latest. 

Combining the evidence from all these 
sources, we can conservatively estimate 
that- the Chinese began to use tea as a 
medicine sometime during the Han dynasty 
(206 B.C. to A.D. 220) and as a daily 
beverage around the end of the Eastern 
Han dynasty (25 to 220). 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
ART OF TEA DRINKING 


From the fourth century after Christ, 
when it was mentioned for the first time 
in formal historical records (in the San- 
kuo chih, (=B45 ) or Records of the 
Three Kingdoms) until the eighth century, 
or the middle of the T’ang dynasty, 
tea drinking gradually spread over a 
large area in the south of the country. 
The route by which it advanced, as 
testified by reliable historical records 
after the San-kuo chih, was from today’s 
Yunnan and Szechwan provinces, where 
the tea plant was originally grown, along 
the Yangtze River to Hunan and Hupeh, 
and thence to Kiangsu and Chekiang in 
the east. 

During this time, tea drinking was 
prevalent only among a limited protion of 
the upper classes in the south of the 
country. It was viewed with suspicion by 
most of the population in the south and 
was still largely unheard of in the north. 
In the conservative society of the era, tea 
drinkers .were described with such 
disparaging terms as “leaky cups,” “water 
disasters,” and “slaves of the sauce.” 

Although tea was sometimes offered 
to nobles and high officials at banquets in 
the northern courts, it was generally 
disdained, being favored only by 
southerners who had moved to the north 
yet had been unable to change their 
native drinking habits. However, with the 
reunification of the north and south 
under the Sui dynasty and the peace and 
prosperity of the T’ang, the cultures of 
the north and south were once again 
fused, producing a deep and long-lasting 
effect in-customs and life styles. Gradually 


the southerners’ practice of tea drinking 
was taken up by the sinicized foreigners 
and the Chinese of the north until the 
practice finally spread throughout the 
whole country. 

The gradual spread of tea drinking and 
the steady increase of the tea drinking 
population had a major effect on society 
and on the economy of the time. The 
transitional period in which tea advanced 
from a curiosity tasted with some misgiv- 
ings to a daily beverage affirmed bys the 
general public was characterized by 
several developments. 

First, tea was used chiefly as a medicine 
at first, being imbibed as a beverage only 
by a portion of the population in certain 
parts of the south. It was not until the 
Sui and T’ang dynasties that tea leaves 
were gradually accepted as a beverage by 
the populace as a whole. 

Second, tea leaves were harvested 
mostly in remote mountain areas at first. 
Later, as the tea drinking population 
increased, tea plants were gradually 
introduced to more accessible hillsides 
and planted in farms and gardens by 
professional tea growers, who gradually 
came to play an important role in the 
traditional economy. 

Third, tea drinking at first was limited 
to just that — drinking — with little atten- 
tion paid to roasting, brewing, water 
quality, and the like. Lu Yü was the first 
expert in these matters. Tea was still 
viewed as a frivolous pursuit in his time, 
and he was derided as the “professor 
emeritus of tea.” But once the practice 
had spread from the emperor and the 
nobility down tq the lowliest country 
rustic, more and more attention was paid 
to the art and science of tea drinking. 
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“During the transitional period, tea 
drinking spread socially from the scholars 
of the upper classes to the general 
populace, geographically from the south 
of the country to the north, and culturally 
from a part of material life to a high 
spiritual plane. The foundation for the 
later development of the Chinese art of 
tea drinking was laid at this time. 


THE PROMOTION OF THE 
ART OF TEA DRINKING 


Following the appearance of Lu Yü’s 
Tea Classic during the reign of Su-tzung 
(Eaa ) (756 to 762) of the Tang 
dynasty, the art of tea drinking spread 
rapidly over the entire country. It was 
even said that “people of poor and desolate 
places cannot go without it for a single 
day; if they go without it fora single day 
they become ill.” Government tax receipts 
had fallen sharply during the An Lu-shan 
rebellion in the middle of the eighth 
century, and the imperial court, looking 
for other sources of revenue, turned to 
tea, a tax on which, at one tenth of 
assessed value, was instituted in 793. Tea 
officials were appointed to administer the 
tax, and collection stations were set up in 
tea production areas and on major routes 
of transportation around the country. 
Evaders were subject to severe penalties, 
even death, which reveals something of 
the high profits involved. The tea tax 
remained the government’s preatest source 
of revenue, next to the salt tax, from the 
T’ang to the Ch’ing dynasties. 

The main areas of tea production were 
the Yangtze and Huai river valleys and 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kiangsu, Chekiang, 
Fukien, Hunan, and Szechwan provinces, 
regions which have remained the most 


important tea producing areas in China 
since the T’ang dynasty. According to 
Dr. Chu Chung-sheng ( REÆ ) the chief 
reasons that tea drinking became so 
widespread and popular after the T’ang 
dynasty are three: 1) improvements in 
transportation facilitating shipping; 2) 
direct encouragement by Lu Yii’s Tea 
Classic; and 3) an indirect stimulus from 
monastic orders. 

Among these factors, chief credit 
must be given to Lu Yü, who founded the 
art of tea drinking. If it were not for his 
work, the Chinese people might still 
look on tea drinking as no more than a 
material need, tea drinking might not have 
been integrated so rapidly into the tradi- 
tional culture, and its development as an 
art might have depended solely on the 
Japanese. 

Lu Yiv’s Tea Classic earned the 
admiration of a wide following soon after 
it appeared. The literati, who had 
previously relied on rice wine as a stimulus 
to creativity, found that tea, with its 
sobering effect, could serve as a whole- 
some complement, and together the two 
further enriched the contents of Chinese 
culture. The spiritual and material 
comfort that tea has provided through the 
ages is immeasurable. 

The Ming dynasty scholar Hsieh Chao- 
chin ( E£ ¥8) said, “A person can put 
up with eating rough-grained rice and 
sleeping under a skimpy blanket, but 
going without water to brew tea is unbear- 
able.” Yiian Hung-tao ( ZÑ) of the 
same era wrote, “J would like to obtain 
water from Hui-shan for cleaning, together 
with tea from Ku-chu (Æ ), Tien- 
chih (Kit) Hu-ch’iu (RE), and 
Lo-chieh (364. ). With gentlemen like Lu 
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Yü and Ts’ai Hsiang (B ) in attendance, 
I would live as a monk until old age. It 
would far surpass living at Wine Springs in 
Drunken County.” And Wu K’uan (R Ħ) 
wrote about a tea enthusiast in a passage 
from “The Tea Lover’s Song”: 


Old man 

Tang loves tea the way some 
people love wine. 

He doesn’t measure it by “three 
pints” or even “five gallons.” 

In early spring in an open hall with- 
out any furnitings 

he simply takes a tea cooker along 
with a tea grinder and does 
nothing else inside but slowly 
brew his tea. 

The whole day long the tea cup 
never leaves his lips. 

The only servant standing in atten- 
dance is a tea lad, 

and the only visitors who drop in 
are his tea friends. 


The above examples illustrate some- 
thing of the breadth of receptivity of 
Chinese culture and its power to elevate 
and transform. Westerners have drunk 
coffee for many centuries, but no one has 
ever claimed that they have created any- 
thing similar to the “tea drinking culture” 
of the Chinese. In this regard alone, Lu 
‘ Yü’s contribution to Chinese culture is 
truly immortal and deserving of the highest 
acclaim. 


ANCIENT BOOKS ABOUT 
THE ART OF TEA DRINKING 


Works related to the art of tea drink- 
ing appeared constantly after Lu Yii’s Tea 
Classic, advancing the art of tea drinking 
to ever higher levels and reaching a peak 
during the Ming dynasty. The extent to 


which books about tea were printed and 
circulated reflects how widespread the 
culture of tea drinking was at the time 
and shows that specialized knowledge 
about tea drinking had become a social 
necessity. Numerous individuals strove to 
set down their long-term experience in the 
art of tea drinking in order to pass it on to 
fellow enthusiasts and the society at large. 
The authors of these books were not only 
deeply versed in the art of tea drinking 
but were also fairly influential figures of 
their time. 

Ancient Chinese books about tea were 
slim, generally a single volume in size. 
Most have vanished over the course of 
centuries and are known only as names in 
ancient encyclopedias and bibliographies, 
while those that remain are generally 
incomplete. Forty or fifty works on tea 
have survived from the Ming dynasty, of 
which twenty are kept in public and 
private collections on Taiwan, although 
some have been altered or abridged. Even 
fewer works remain from the T’ang and 
Sung dynasties. The contents of the 
books are generally organized under six 
main categories — tea, implements, water, 
heat, people, and things — a format 
established by Lu Yii’s Tea Classic and 
rarely deviated from since, although each 
work might differ in emphasis. The better 
known works, besides the Tea Classic, 
include Su Ps ( Æ ) Shih-liu t’ang-p’in 
(FRE ) and Chang Yu-hsin’s (RX $i) 
Chien-ch’a shui-chi ( RA 7K) from the 
T’ang dynasty; Ou-yang hsiu’s ( RBE) 
Ta-ming shui-chi (KIAK) and Fu-ch’a 
shan-shui chi ( 4248 7k 36 ),Ts’ai Hsiang’s 
Ch'a-lu (%44). Sung Tzu-an’s (AFH) 
Tung-hsi shih-ch'a lu (RRR M), Chao 
Ju-li’s ( #3498 ) Pei-viian: pieh-lu ( Ata Bl 
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3% ), Hsiung Fan’s ( RBH ) Hsitan-ho Pei- 
`yüan kung-ch’a lu (BA dt 3E AR &), Chao 
_Chi’s (848 ) Ta-kuan ch’a-lun (K BAR), 

and Huang Ju’s (344% ) P’in-ch’a yao-lu 

(CRAE ), of the Sung dynasty; Hsü 

Tz’u-shu’s ( RH) Ch’ashu (KB), 

Chou Kao-ch’i’s (MES) Tung-shan- 

chieh ch’a-hsi (WURR), Feng Ko- 

pins (H A ) Chieh-ch’a chien (AA 
fB), Hsiung Ming-yii’s ( e438) Lo- 
chieh ch’a-chi (RRE ), Ku Yian- 
ch’ing’s (BEE) Ch’a-p’u ( 4B), 

Ch’en Chi-ju’s (B {E ) Ch'a tung-pu 

(#4), Chang Chrien-te’s (GREET ) 

Ch’a-ching (XÆ ), Lo Lin’s (E ) Ch'a- 

chieh ( #4), Tien I-heng’s (HBW ) 

Chu-ch'ùan hsiao-p’in (RRD Ga), Hsü 

Hsien-chung’s ( #MKER ) Shui-p’in ch'ùan- 

chih (kÆ FR ) of the Ming dynasty; 

and Liu Yiian-chang’s( HWE ) Ch’a-shih 

(AH ), Yü Huai’s (AB ) Ch’a-shih pu 

(E ), Mao Hsiang’s ( B32) Chieh- 

cha hui-ch’ao ( RÆ% ), and Lu 

Tin-ts’an’s ( BEER ) Hsit ch’a-ching 

(HÆ ), of the Ch’ing dynasty. 

Particularly worthy of mention among 
the above works is the last, Lu’s Hsiz ch'a- 
ching (Z ) (A Continuation of the 

Tea Classic), which is the most systematic 

and the richest in contents. Lu Tin-ts’an, 

(BEER ) born in Chiating County, 

Soochow Prefecture, was in 1717 

appointed district magistrate of Ch’ung-an 

Cotinty, Fukien Province, in the confines 

of which lies the renowned mountain Wu-i 

Shan ( RX H). An avid tea enthusiast, 

Lu spent much of his time transcribing 

passages about tea from works through 

the ages. From this pursuit arose his 

desire to compose a book of his own, a 

work he completed only after resigning 

office to live in retirement at Nanshuo 


Village. 

The contributions of A Continuation 
of the Tea Classic toward the culture 
of tea drinking can be summarized as 
follows: 1) it is systematically organized 
and arranged; 2) it contains a rich collec- 
tion of information for reference; and 3) 
it preserves a number of documents that 
would otherwise have been lost. If Lu 
Yû is the Confucius of the Chinese art of 
tea drinking, then Lu Tin-ts’an is its Chu 
Hsi (RZ ). His book has been reproduced 
as part of the Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu (Com- 
plete Library of the Four Branches of 
Books), Wen-yiian ko (XtiMORES ) 
copy, published by the Taiwan Com- 
mercial Press. 


THE ELEVATION OF 
THE ART OF 
TEA DRINKING 


The art.of tea drinking as we know it 
today arose during the Ming dynasty, 
built on the founding achievements of Lu 
Yü of the T’ang dynasty and the promo- 
tion of his various successors during the 
Sung. If the T’ang dynasty is considered 
the age of its creation, then the Sung is 
its age of advancement and the Ming its 
age of full development. 

Wang Su ( £A} ), a scholar from the 
era of the Northern and Southern 
dynasties (420 to 581), gulped down tea 
by the pint and was ridiculed as a “leaky 
cup,’ while Liu Hao ( 2134) of the same 
era emulated Wang in his tea drinking 
habits and was termed a “a true servant of 
the water disaster.” Neither was adept in 
tea drinking as an art, but both were 
notable tea drinkers of their time. 

Following Lu Yü, the art of tea 
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drinking was refined to an extremely high 
degree. A representative figure of the 
time was Lu Tung (HA ), a noted poet 
of the late Tang who called himself 
Master of the Jade River (Yii-ch’uan Tzu) 
( = JF ) and whose “Tsou-pi hsieh Meng 
chien-i chi hsin-ch’a” GE RMA Bt 
3) (“Thanking Meng for Sending Fresh 
Tea”) has been a favorite with tea lovers 


down the ages: 

One cup wets the whistle. 

Two cups beat depression 

Three and I search my withered brain 

Which held 5,000 volumes of literature 
only. 

Four cups produce a cool sweat, 

all complaints my exudes from the 
pores. 

Five and my skin is smooth and clear. 

Six and I commune with the spirits. 

Seven and I can drink no more. 

I feel a cool breeze wafting under my 
armpits. 

Where is P’eng-lai Mountain [home of 
immortals] ? 

The Master of the Jade River 

wants to ride the cool breeze home. 


Many famous poets of the T’ang 
dynasty, China’s golden age of poetry, 
left behind lines in Praise of tea, among 
whom Pi Jih-hsiu (RAK) and Lu 
Kuei-meng ( bea ) were particularly 
devoted tea drinkers. Lu’s sequence of ten 
poems on tea, “Ch’a-chung tsa-yung” ( & 
rh¥tsk ) (“Miscellaneous Verses in Praise 
of Tea”), is vivid and detailed. After 
withdrawing in retirement to Kuchu Shan 
(in today’s Chekiang Province) Lu bought 
a tea garden, where he planted, roasted, 
and graded the tea himself. A variety of 
tea grown at the mountain called tzu- 
hsiin ( 3R% ) (purple bamboo shoot) was 
highly valued at the time. A line of verse 


by the Sung dynasty poet Su Tung-p’o 
refers to buying Ku-chu ( M ) tea for 
1,000 pices of gold, which indicates how 
highly it was prized. i 

During the Sung dynasty, a special 
variety of tea called tuan (block) tea (H 
2 ) was produced at the imperial tea 
gardens at Pei-yiian in Fukien Province, to 
be followed later by hsia-t’uan (small 
block) tea, both of which were treasured 
like gold: “but gold can be had, while tea 
cannot.” Precious teas were prized ever 
more highly; raising the art of tea drinking 
to an even higher level. 

Tea drinking was widely popular 
during the Sung dynasty: from the 
emperor himself down to the lowest 
common soldiers, nearly everyone had 
some knowledge of the art of drinking 
tea. The custom of tou-ch’a (FYB ) (tea 
contests, or competitions in tea brewing 
techniques) that arose among the people 
also assisted in the promotion of the art 
of tea drinking. The most famous tea 
contest of the time was probably’ that 
between Su Tung-p’o and Ts’ai Hsiang. 
Other major writers of the time, such as 
Ou-yang Hsiu and Lu You (W), were 
also renowned tea drinkers. Several of Lu 
You’s verses about tea drinking are still 
well known today. 

The art of tea drinking flourished 
during the Ming dynasty, particularly in 
the area around the Tai Lake, between 
Chekiang and Kiangsu provinces. The 
fact that tea was produced in that area, 
its high cultural level, its economic 
prosperity, and the thriving condition of 
its printing industry were doubtless 
important factors in the development of 
tea drinking there. Tea drinkers there 
recognized common principles in each of 
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the six categories of tea, implements, fire, 
water, people, and things: in the harvest- 
ing and roasting of tea; in the size (small) 
and material (ceramic) of the implements 
used; in the selection of water; in the fuel 
and temperature of the heat; in the per- 
sonality (interesting) of the people with 
whom one drank; and in the location and 
arrangement of the setting. There was a 
philosophy and science to each category. 

Collective social gatherings were 
highly popular during the Ming dynasty, 
especially in the south, and were often 
used as an occasion to recite poems, many 
of which were related to tea. Among 
those preserved are lines by P’eng Sun-i 


(BHR ): 


Too lonely and depressed to drink, 

I cast aside my cup and paced alone. 

In the empty study I picked up some 
dried leaves 

and brewed tea until the light of dawn. 


In sum, the art of tea drinking became 
ever more refined since the middle of the 
T’ang dynasty: methods of roasting were 
improved, new varieties of tea were 
developed, the techniques of tea drinking 
were elaborated, the manufacture of 
implements -was advanced, and most 
importantly of all, tea drinking was 
elevated from a material need to a spiritual 
plane, filled with the interest of human 
life. 


THE ART OF TEA 
DRINKING TAKES ROOT 


A new téa production area was 
developed during the Ch’ing dynasty with 
the settlement of Taiwan, an island which 
has come to occupy an important place in 


the history of tea drinking in China. The 
export of Taiwan tea has been a motive 
force behind the spread of tea drinking to 
other countries, and the art of tea drink- 
ing would never have flourished as it has 
today without it, so a discussion of the 
development of tea drinking on Taiwan is 
well in order. 

Taiwan is mountainous and semitro- 
pical, making it ideal for the growth of 
tea. Wild tea plants exist on Taiwan, but 
they are unrelated to tea plants of com- 
mercial value, which were brought in later 
from the mainland. 

The sporadic settlement of Taiwan by 
coastal inhabitants of the mainland was 
succeeded by a dramatic influx of refugees 
from unrest and fighting in the southeast 
of the country at the end of the Ming 
dynasty. But no records indicate that tea 
was grown on the island either during the 
period of Dutch occupation or during the 
time of Koxinga, until the recovery of the 
island by Ch’ing dynasty in 1684. 

During the Chia-ch’ing era of the 
Cl’ing dynasty (1796 to 1820), a man 
named K’o Chao ( #14 ) introduced some 
tea plants from Wu-i Shan in Fukien 
Province to a place on Taiwan called 
Chieh-vii K’eng (fi), where the 
plants grew quite well. According to 
Yang I-nung ( #3@B), a present-day 
researcher, Chieh-yii K’eng is an earlier 
name for Fengtzu Lin ( ##k ), in 
Shihting Hsiang, Taipei County. That 
area became the major production area 
for Taiwan tea during the Ch’ing dynasty. 

Taiwan tea was first exported in 1865, 
and four years later Oolong tea first 
arrived on the U.S. market. Soon after 
the world tea market as hit by a Slump. 
Seeking a way to stimulate sales, tea 
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growers shipped their Oolong tea to 
Foachow, where it was remade into 
Paochung (#1) tea, marking the 
creation of the Taiwan variety of Pao- 
chung tea. 

In 1881 a tea merchant from Chuan- 
chow named Wu Fu-yiian came to Taiwan 
and set up a store in Tatao Ch’eng called 
Yiianlung, which became a forerunner in 
selling Taiwan Paochung tea. As pro- 
duction increased, tea exports once again 
boomed. Tea has had a major effect on 
Taiwan’s economy. According to Lin 
Min-hung, it has contributed to the crea- 
tion of jobs, the supplementing of 
income, the opening up of border lands 
and the migration of the aborigines to the 
east of the island, the prosperity of towns 
and cities, changes in social structure, and 
the movement of the island’s center of 
history to the north of the island. In 
particular, tea farms extended from the 
north and south of the island into the 
northeast. In 1885 Liu Ming-chuan (] 
$% fi ) came to Taiwan and strengthened 
the tea industry by improving tea varieties 
and by setting up an organization to 
expand production. By 1893, annual tea 
exports were 120 times what they were in 
1866, and some 24,000 acres were under 
cultivation. Liu’s contributions to this 
rapid expansion were immense. 

During the Japanese occupation, the 
Japanese improved local tea with varieties 
brought in from Fukien. They also mass- 
produced tea-making equipment, laying 
the basis for the mechanized production 
of tea on the island. Later they intro- 
duced large-leaf black tea from Assam, 
which was popular for a time but which 
fell from favor after the outbreak of the 
Second World War. 


After the retrocession of Taiwan to 
the Republic of China, the government 
devoted itself to helping the tea industry 
to recover its former prosperity, and after 
ten or more years of efforts, exports 
gradually turned up. Promotional efforts 
were even more active after 1965, helping 
to stabilize production, increase variety, 
and improve quality. 

Meanwhile, the art of tea drinking 
opened vigorous new blossoms on Taiwan, 
building on the achievements of the past 
and presenting a new look for the future. 
The high quality of teas, the introduction 
of attractive teapots, improvements in tea 
tasting, the publication of numerous 
books about tea drinking, the founding of 
tea drinking associations, the resurgence 
of traditional teahouses, and the strengthe- 
ning of tea rating organizations have all 
assisted in raising the level of tea drinking 
on the island. 

Increased purchasing ability has led to 
a boom in the antiques business, and some 
wealthy collectors have been willing to 
part with large sums of money to obtain 
rare Ishing teapots, which they have 
exhibited or shared with friends. Speci- 
alized books on the Subject include 
Chung-hua ming-hu hsiian-ts’ui (The Best 
of Chinese Teapots) ( +3825 AR ) by 
Fan Chieh-fu ( ##X ); Hsiang-hsiieh- 
chuang ts’ang sha-hu (Teapots Kept at 
Asiang-hsiteh-chuang) ( ESHE ), 
by Ch’en Chih-ch’u (BRZ 9) ); and Lhsing 
tao-i (Hikes) (The Art of I-hsing 
Ceramics), published in Hong Kong. 
Books about tea have both contributed to 
and benefited from the spread of the tea 
drinking art. The most significant are 
Chung-kuo ch’a-tao (BAI ) (The 
Chinese Way of. Tea) by Huang Tun- 
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yen ( HA ) and Chung-kuo ch’a-i (sh 
AA% ) (The Chinese Art of Tea) by Liu 
Han-chieh ( 2) 7p). These two books 
are richly illustrated and written in a 
practical, popular style. Hsien-tai ch’a-i 
( RAAB) (The Contemporary Art of 
Tea Drinking) by Ts’ai Jung-chang ( # 4 
X ) is new and practical. These books on 
tea not only surpass those of their. pre- 
decessors but open a road of development 
for the future. 
Tea drinking associations have been 
set up in Taipei and Kaohsiung as well as a 
national organization of the R.O.C. Tea 
Drinking Association, which is the Kao- 
hsiung association publishes a magazine 
called Ch’a-i t’e-k’an (Special Publication 
on the Art of Tea) and in Taipei the 
national association publishes Chung-hua 
ch’a-i (The Chinese Art of Tea) and the 
Lu Yü Kuan ( 7492) publishes Ch’a-i 
yiteh-k’an (The Tea Art Monthly). The 
circulation of these small publications 
along with the lavishly illustrated catalogs 
produced by tea manufacturers show that 
Chinese people are attaching more and 
more importance to art of tea drinking. A 
reference catalog of works on tea has not 
yet been published, but the author is 


. Domestic 


collecting boxes of file cards and hopes to 
compile one in his spare time. 

Tea is an economic crop on Taiwan 
and--a source of foreign exchange. 
consumption is rapidly 
increasing, and tea drinking has been 
energetically promoted by several local 
suppliers, such as Ten Ren Tea Co., Ltd., 
which has set up elegant tea rooms for 
visitors to enjoy at its headquarters in 
Chunan and in each of its branch offices. 
Established teashops have been helping to 
popularize the art of tea drinking, and 
new 'teahouses have appeared all around 
the island. Tea tasting competitions are 
regularly held in tea producing areas that 
attract tea farmers, tea merchants, and tea 
tasters. All these activities have given the 
art of tea drinking a new vitality. 

The elevation of tea drinking on 
Taiwan to a spiritual pursuit in the tradi- 
tion of the T’ang and Sung dynasties is a 
welcome development. It is hoped that 
tea drinking can be further synthesized 
with contemporary life, producing a vital 
tea culture with Chinese characteristics 
that combines: the best of the traditional 
and the creative. 


Confucianism in Transition: 
Late Ming Early Ch’ing China* 


John D. Young 
(ee ) 


As some historians have so aptly 
characterized it, the late Ming-early Ch’ing 
‘period was a century of crisis.! Surely 
it was one of the more dramatic times in 
Chinese imperial history. But just as 
interesting, it was also an age of seeming 
contradictions. Politically, the central 
government was torn by factional strug- 
gles and eunuch intrigues, although at the 
, same time the emperor was at the height 
of absolute power. International com- 
merce and the rise of a merchant class did 
not generate any economic stability. In 
fact, most peasant revolts and urban 
unrests were more caused by economic 
rather than political concerns. Culturally, 
there was considerable pornographic lite- 
rature although there was a simulta- 
neous craving for morality books. As 
society-at-large demanded more confor- 
mity in behaviour and rituals, rebellious 
types rose to strive for individual choices. 
In all aspects, the late Ming-early Ch’ing 
was a new era; changes were inevitable. 
But old ways and old values, according to 
those Neo-Confucianists on the scene, 
were not able to meet the challenges on 
hand. Indeed, the Chinese civilization 
itself was in a crisis. 


In their search for a new order, those 
Confucian scholar-officials who blamed 
themselves for all the problems under 
heaven, however, could not agree on any 
single programme to help save the Chinese 
empire. Their debates and inner struggles 
had actually contributed further to 
dynastic decay. They did share one 
similar view, though, that somehow a 
revitalization of Confucianism would 
resurrect the Ming house (or help the 
Ch’ing to ensure the survival of Chinese 
civilization). 

In their efforts to reappraise and 
redefine the meaning of Confucianism, 
the late Ming-early Ch’ing Confucianists 
believed that their personal inadequacies 
had not only led to Ming defeat, but their 
conduct had also brought about the failure 
of a moral order. The political crisis of 
the seventeenth-century was a spiritual 
crisis as well. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that 
during the first half of the seventeenth- 
century, different schools of Confucian 
thought went into a period of contention. 
Some Confucianists, such as those belong- 
ing to the Tonglin School, argued for a 
kind of orthodox interpretation of the 


* A summary of this paper was presented at the 17th annual meeting of the Mid-Atlantic Region, Association for 
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` Christian doctrines.* 
fucianism of late Ming China was not — 
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Confucian Classics, for instance that no 
person could be exempted from three- 
year mourning period. Confucian rituals 
embodies Confucian virtues. It was a sort 
of moral absolutism which ignored the 
realities of socio-political necessities, but 
the Tonglin people insisted on their 
puritanical approach down to the last 
days of the dynasty. 

Then there were the jing shi [ KHE ] 
scholars who put the emphasis on subs- 
tantial learning, and stayed way from 
cosmology and metaphysics.? Pragmatic 
solutions, according to this so-called 
statecraft school, could only be realized 
through new institutional arrangements 
which would eliminate the possibility of 
imperial despotism. Gu Yanwu [mA KR], 
in his Rihjih lu [ Hm% ] (1670) stepped 
into historical and tectual criticisms to 
argue for new political arrangements. His 
belief in Han commentaries, as is well 
known, led to the later importance of Han 
‘Learning in Ch’ing thought. 

The administrator-scholars, those who 
had to handle the day-to-day affairs of the 
state, and the well being of the ordinary 
people, and who were not inclined to 
moral/plilosophical debates, tried more 
tangible solutions. Hsu Guangchi [ #36 
Š ] was one such official. His formula for 
change: Western science and technology. 
His Nungzheng Quanshu [BRE |] 
(1625-28) prescribed details on the kind 
of roots to eat during a famine; how to 
irrigate the fields with minimum water. 
Interestingly enough, Hsu also believed 
that Confucianism could be perfected by 
After all, the Con- 


really the Confucianism of Confucius’ 
times. Of course, this is not to suggest 
that all administrator-scholars curious 
about Western methods became followers 
of the Western faith. But thos who did, 


for whatever reasons, were genuinely 
interested in the “investigation of things” 
from a practical angel. Wang Cheng [ E£ 
#1], another prominent scholar-official, 
was engaged in the construction of farm 
tools on his own estate. In 1644, after 
the fall of Beijing, Wang, a converted 
Christian, committed suicide. 

Those Confucianists who managed to 
survive after 1644 naturally had had more 
time to reflect upon the Ming tragedy. 
They also had more time to contemplate 
upon the likelihood of creating a new 
Confucian order. The works of such 
famous late Ming early Ch’ing figures, 
such as Gu Yanwu, Wang Fuchih [+ #z ], 
and Huang Zongshi [$ #3% ], and 
especially their harsh attacks on late Ming 
Confucianism, have been well studied by 
historians.5 The conventional view seems 
to be that there was a major shift in Neo- 
Confucian thought after the Ming 
collapse, that is, from a metaphysical to 
an intellectualistic orientation. To be 
sure, unlike their predecessors, Ch’ing 
Confucianists insisted that true and 
accurate learning was essential to the 
maintenance of a moral society. Such an 
analysis, however, puts too much weight 
on dividing the late Ming and early Ch’ing 
thinkers into two distinctive camps. 
Throughout the whole of the seventeenth- 
century, Neo-Confucianism actually went 
through several phases. Despite their 
differences, despite their criticisms of one 
another, and despite their often opposing 
philosophical standpoints, late Ming and 
early Ch’ing Confucianists were facing a 
similar challenge — they were thus also in 


‘agreement over many issues. The urgency 


of the times demanded no less. 

From Chang Jucheng [ RI&E ] to 
Yang Lien [#28 ], from Hsu Guangchi 
to Fang Yizhi [7721 J, or from Li Chih 
[ $$] to Gu Yanwu, they all realized 
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that the source of China’s ills came from a 
corrupt and useless son of heaven. In his 
short treatise Minie daifan lu [BA FF Hh & ] 
(1662), Huang Zongshi summarized some 
of the conclusive views: the king must be 
a sage who was willing to share power and 
be responsible for his deeds. The people 
had rights, but this did not mean that the 
monarch must be weak. In the Confucian 
hierarchical order, every person was 
‘entitled to certain privileges and obliga- 
tions, including the son of heaven. 
Perhaps ironically, but understandably, in 
such a perspective, most of the late Ming 
emperors did not deserve obedience from 
their people, whereas the early Ch’ing 
monarchs, with proper assistance from the 
Confucianists, could be considered real 
sage-kings. | When the Ming loyalists 
(though not all of them) realized that 
their’s was a lost cause, many of them 
went into retirement, but comparatively 
few continued with their anti-Manchu 
activities. Alien rule or otherwise, the 
Manchu rulers did create a new moral 
order under the guidance of Confucian 
principles. 

One prominent Ming loyalist who 
refused repeatedly to serve the Manchu 
regime was Sun Chifeng [Ka ], who 
had also refused to become a MingOfficial. 
A student of the Cheng-chu school of 
Neo-Confucianism, Sun was known for his 
whole-hearted devotion to filial piety; he 
also stood against the powerful eunuch 
Wei Chungshien [ #2 ], in several 
cases of false charges. In 1635-36, when 
Manchu forces attacked his native home 
in Jili, Sun organized local defences, and 
after 1652 he retired to become a teacher. 
A moral scholar and skillful partitioner in 
the art of local defense, curiously enough, 
Sun’s reputation lies in his works: on 
Lishue [#22 ]. Between 1659 and 1669, 
he wrote three works on the Confucian 


Classics; in 1666 he wrote his famous 
biographical account of Confucian 
scholars since the Ming period, Lishue 
Chongchuan [RBR 1.6 

Whereas many of his contemporaries, 
men such as Gu Yanwu and Lu Longchi 
[pp] blamed Wang Yangming’s 


-intuitive idealism for the disorder of the 


late Ming, Sun was supportive of Wang's 
unity of knolwedge and action. But 
whatever Sun’s own philosophic pre- 
ference, his diagnosis. of imperial 
despotism was similar to the critics of 
Lishue. ïn expressing his admiration for 
Bi Gan [ HH J, who sacrificed his life to 
remonstrate against the cruelty of the last 
Shang emperor, Sun argued that the 
destruction of an empire was not only a 
will of heaven, but also a will of the 
people. If one truly feared heaven, then 
he would do everything in his power to 
serve the people. A tyrant must be 
disposed of, Sun insisted. However, there 
was a difference between immoral rule 
and strong rule. The true Confucianist 
must do everything possible to dispense 
with imperial immorality, but at the same 
time, he must also give all his support to 
the throne. Perhaps this is why Sun often 


.referred to himself as a furu [ER], a 


corrupt Confucianist, someone who was 
unable to morally influence the conduct 
of the last emperors of the Ming dynasty. 

Another follower of the teachings of 
Chu Shi and Wang Yangming, Li Yong 
[ £M ], also repeatedly refused to accept 
an official rank from the new rulers. He 
was invited to participate in the pohsueh 
hungtzu special. examination in 1679, but 
declined on the grounds of personal 
illness.. According to Li, the problems of 
his days were a result of the lack of self- 
examination. Personal integrity and 
moral ouprighteousness from each 
individual: were the only means to 4a real 
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transformation of Chinese society. In this 
sense, he was slightly less critical of the 
emperors than sun, but this had more to 
do with his rather strong emphasis on the 
importance of the individual. Whether 
one was a great scholar or man of learning 
was secondary to the need for a person to 


engage in repentance and renewal. Even ° 


murderers and thieves, according to Li, 
were subject to the privilege of self- 
transformation, as Chi [ % ] (ether) was 
good in everyone’s nature. Li proposed 
that the moral decay of his times was 
caused by those corrupt Confucinaists 
who only knew how to compose eight- 
legged essays. Indeed, a true Confucianist 
must also be someone who could indulge 
in ti [ #8] and yong [ Ħ ] together. Ina 
rough manner, Li sort of anticipated the 
tiyong problem of Chang Chih-tong [HE 
<i | in the nineteenth century, but his 
insistence was that without practical 
knowledge, a person could not be a true 
follower of lishue. Indeed, the Nung- 
zheng Quanshu, and Matteo Ricci’s 
Western hydraulics, were both on his 
reading lists. In the final analysis, Li had 
his faith in the common people; his belief 
was that without a moral change, there 
would be no actual reforms. And in order 
to reach that ideal, scholars must them- 
selves be morally upright, whatever their 
philosophical persuasions. In a concrete 
manner, therefore, change would have to 
first come from the learned men, whose 
duty was tofreely spell out their know- 
ledge in public lectures; without such 
lectures, nothing would change in society. 
The Chinese historian Hou Wailu [A 
R] has suggested that Li’s thoughts 
contained elements of modern beliefs in 
equality and freedom.” Undoubtedly, 
Li’s insistence upon equal opportunities 
for individuals to make their own choices 
was rather progressive in term of its 


sociopolitical context. But, Li’s ultimate 
aim was no different from that of the 
more enlightened members of his genera- 
tion. The moral resurrection (whatever 
the approach) required of the late Ming- 
early Ch’ing period was to help create a 
perfect moral order. 

As a contrast another late Ming 
patriot, Chu Chih-yu [#2], was 
highly critical of the Cheng-Chu School, 
and even more of Wang Yangming. Like 
Sun and Li, he also refused to serve the 
Manchu court, but after 1645, Chu 
decided to engage in active activities in 
order to restore the Ming. To rally 
support, he travelled widely throughout 
China, went as far south as Annam, and 
finally settled in Japan. Instead of 
putting the total responsibility for the 
Ming collapse on the Monarch, or on the 
common people, Chu believed that it was 
the moral decay of the literati which 
ensured the success of Manchu conquest. 
It was the performance of the hapless 
bureaucrats which had caused the suffer- 
ing of the people. For most literati, what 
was behind their learning was actually a 
desire for success in the civil service and 
subsequent appointment of officialdom. 
To Chu, the teachings of Chu Shi and 
Wang Yangming were liable because it was 
the followers of their philosophies who 
had brought about moral decay in the late 
Ming early Ch’ing period. The only 
solution, Chu believed, was to go back to 
the teachings of the early Confucianists 
(Shianru) [5648], as the hearts of all men 
could be swayed by the ture teaching of 
Confucius. 

Another prominent Ming loyalist, Fu 
shan [ffi ], was also a harsh critic of 
lishue. A scholar and a teacher, Fu was 
also a well-known ‘physician; sometime 
before the fall of Beijing, he served as a 
military advisor fora regional commander. 
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In 1678, after his persistent refusal to 
participate in Ch’ing rule, he was granted 
the title of secretary of the Grand 
Secretariat, but this honour never affected 
his life long refusal to have anything to do 
with the Manchus. 

Fu’s loyalth to the Ming cause, 
however, must be viewed in perspective of 
his concept on equality of character and 
morality between a commoner and the 
son of heaven. Indeed, the Song-Ming 
Neo-Confucianists must be held account- 
able for oppression of the ordinary 
people; they themselves were slave- 
Confucianists (nuru) [ Wg ] as they were 
the ones who had created unnecessary 
rituals and formalities to control the 
population. In his attack on certain 
feudal practices, Fu went as far as 
advocating individual choices in marriages. 
To be sure, Fu was convinced of individual 
preferences because he acknowledged 
human being’s ability for self-correction. 
All men had the natural ability to change 
— as they all had an instinctive conscious- 
ness which would enable them to achieve 
self-enlightenmnet. Fu was highly critical 
of Buddhism and Taoism, as both 
teachings were passive and negative to 
him. On the other extreme, Fu argued, 
was the hyprocracy of Neo-Confucian 
rites which only neutralized the possibi- 
lity of the individual’s own efforts at 
realizing his own morality and character.® 

In the final analysis, Fu insisted that 
the collapse of the Ming was not an 
accident, nor was it a simple case of 
military defeat. What was at stake was 
the abuse of true Confucian teachings by 
followers of lishue. Only when the 
ordinary Chinese people were given 
opportunities for self improvement, and a 
recognition of their ability for self- 
worthiness, only then would Chinese 
society reach a state of perfect moral 


order. 

To the late Ming early Ch’ing Confu- 
cianists, the final demise of two hundred 
and seventy-six years of Ming rule 
required an explanation. With the best of 
intentions, most of them went through 
periods of self-examination and self- 
criticism; some of them even engaged in 
military campaigns in order to save the 
Ming house. Finally, when the cause was 
completely lost, they felt a sense of 
responsibility: was it they themselves 
who had failed, or was it a question of 
Confucianism becoming irrelevant? 

In the end, whether he was critical of 
Song learning, or whether he thought all 
the problems were created by Wang Yang- 
ming’s intuitive philosophy, or whether 
he. was a follower of the Statecraft 
School, the late Ming-early Ch’ing 
Confucianist went through the same 
process of disillusionment and shock. The 
Manchu conquest required a redefinition 
and reunderstanding of the Confucian 
tradition. It is therefore no surprise that 
despite their differences, the late Ming- 
early Ch’ing Confucianists arrived at a 
rather similar set of diagnosis of the 
situation. They include the following: 


1. One must search for change within 
one’s own character, and the decay of 
the Ming was more or less a result of 
the lack of personal discipline; 

2. A moral resurrection could only come 
about if the individual in society was 
recognized to be an independent 
entity who would be treated with 
respect by a moral ruler; 

3. Once that right was recognized, then 
the monarch should be given the 
authority for strong leadership, 
provided that he was a follower of 
Confucian principles and did not 
become a tyrant. 
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It was no accident that many of the 
late Ming early Ch’ing scholars discussed 
indepth the need for understanding the 
present (Zhijin) [4]; they all 
recognized that they were struggling in an 
age of urgency. The crisis was at once 
political, social, and moral. Hence the 
task to search for the availability of 
options. Some took to science and 
practical matters. Some believed even 
more firmly in. the teachings of Chushi. 
Some insisted that Wang Yangming’s 
teachings were the most appropriate. 
Some even became followers of a Western 
religion. But whatever their choices, their 
soul searching all contributed to charting 
the course of Confucianism in the Ch’ing, 
and probably even affected the larger 


tions. 

As the strong princes of the Manchu 
monarchy showed their abilities for strong 
political control, as true kings who had 
the abilities for maintaining law and 
order, the Confucianists embarked further 
on the route of self-cultivation. In their 
quest for deeper knowledge to resolve 
their spiritual crisis, they started to look 
further back into history. As they con- 
tinued to blame themselves for events of 
their immediate past they became more 
inward looking, more orthodox, and 
finally moré intolerant of their own age 
(and its accompanied values). And it was 
with such a spirit that the Confucianists 
came face to face with the Western chal- 
lenge in the nineteenth-century. 


outline of those later Confucian orienta- 
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Introducing the Republic of Nauru - 


Information Sources from Consulate of the 
Republic of Nauru in Taipei, Republic of China 


COUNTRY PROFILF 
Geography . | 


An island republic in the Pacific 
Ocean, Nauru lies about 1,900 kilometres 
east of Papua New Guinea, 4160 kilo- 
metres west of Honolulu and about 4,000 
kilometres north of Sydney — at 166.56 
degrees. east longitude and 0032° south 
„latitude. Nauru is an oval-shaped island 
about 20 km in circumference and covers 
21 sq km. It lies by itself twenty kilo- 
metres south of the equator, the nearest 
neighbouring island being Ocean Island, 
300 kilometres to the east. It is one of 
the three great phosphatic-rock islands of 
the Pacific — the other two being Banaba 
and Makatea. 

~ The island is surrounded by a coral 
reef which is exposed at low tide. The 
ground rises slightly from the narrow san- 
dy beach forming a relatively fertile belt 
150 to 300 yards wide around the island. 
Inland of this coastal belt, coral cliffs rise 
up to 100 feet above sea level, merging in- 
to a central plateau which reaches 200 
feet in some places. This plateau contains 
large phosphate deposits which inhibit 
plant growth. The removal of the phos- 
phate leaves a rugged terrain of pinnacles 


up to 500 feet above the old coral forma- 
tion. 


Physical Features 


The island is of volcanic origin and 
rises. 4,800 metres above the sea floor to 
form a land mass of 50 metres average 
height above sea level. This land mass is 


‘surrounded at its base by a flat coastal 


belt about 150 metres wide, fringed by a 
200 metre wide coral reef. Poor, highly 
porous soil and irregular rainfall restrict 
cultivation of the coastal belt. A small 
area of low-lying land adjacent to Buada 
Lagoon is the most fertile. Inland, 
coral cliffs rise to a central plateau, with 
the highest point 70 metres above sea 
level. The plateau, which is largely com- 
posed of phosphate rock in the interstices 
of the pinnacles, covers more than three 
fifths of Nauru’s total area. 


Geology ° 


The island is a coral limestone forma- 
tion with the central plateau having been 
dissected into tight pinnacles probably 
during an early period of island uplifting. 

Phosphate rock forms a cap over this 
dissected upland and the limestone pin- 
nacles are not evident until the phosphate 
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is removed. 

During the period of submergence 
after pinnacle formation and before 
pnosphatization the limestone is thought 
to have become dolomitized through the 
action of the sea-water with coral be- 
coming attached to the pinnacles and 
some debris collecting between them. 

Phosphate rock has a number of 
sources, the three chief ones being material 
of marine origin and guano (*Sheldon, 
1982). The most commonly held theory 
regarding the formation of marine-based 
phosphate is that organic debris (plant 
and animal remains and fecal pellets) in 
highly fertile tropical waters sinks to the 
sea-bed, and the decay of these remains 
form phosphate pellets in the sediment, 
which is already rich in minerals. The 
resulting rock assemblage consists of 
phosphate, chert, and black shale. Up- 
welling currents, tectonic uplift and 
changes in sea-levels, all serve in the pro- 
cess by which phosphate rock assemblages 
come to be found on dry land. 

Igneous deposits are derived from 
rocks that melted in the earth’s crust, 
flowed upward and solidified as intrusions. 
The geological origin of igneous deposits 
remains somewhat obscure. 

The guano theory holds that phos- 
phatic solutions leached from this mate- 
tial reacted with the underlying rocks. 
Following formation the phosphate sub- 
sequently weathered producing the soft 
and friable rock which constitutes the 
bulk of the deposit. There is little over- 
burden, with the top layer of phosphate 
varying from 5 cm to 30 cm in depth 
having been contaminated with organic 
matter from tropical vegetation. The 
deposits are quite uniform in chemical 
properties and of very high grade, requir- 
ing no beneficiation. 


The source of the Nauruan phosphate 
deposits has not yet been established be- 
yond doubt, however the evidence 
appears to favour the hypothesis that 
Nauru’s phosphate is from marine origins. 


Climate 


The climate is tropical, tempered by _ 
sea breezes. Average shade temperature 
range between 24.4°C and 33.9°C and 
humidity is normally between 70 per cent 
and 80 per cent. Average rainfall is 1,500 
mm per annum, although actual yearly 
rainfall is very variable. The lowest re- 
corded annual rainfall was 300 mm in 
1940 and the highest 4,600 mm in 1966. 
The wettest period usually occurs during 
the westerly monsoon from November to 
February. Easterly winds prevail through- 
out the rest of the year. 


Flora 


There are almost 200 species of flora 
on Nauru, of which some 30 are indi- 
genous to the island. Among the common 
indigenous species are the tomano, coco- 
nut and banyan trees. During the dry sea- 
son, particularly in very dry years, ground 
covering vegetation is sparse, but after 
periods of heavy rain it becomes lush and 
extremely plentiful. 


Fauna 


Little has been published on the fauna 
of Nauru. Birds are not particularly plen- 
tiful by Pacific Island standards, but 
about a dozen species are not uncommon 
and can be seen throughout the year. 
These include the frigate bird and the 
white and black noddy birds. The night- 
ingale reed warbler, locally known as the 


* Sheldon, R.P. Phosphate Rock Scientific American Vol. 246, No.26 June 1982; pp. 31-37. 
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Nauruan canary, is a magnificent songster 
and a recording of.its song is used as the 
call sign for Radio Nauru. Many mig- 
rating species of birds visit the island at 
the appropriate times of the year. 

Nauru has no indigenous mammals. 
Small wild animals are restricted to the 
house mouse, two kinds of rat and feral 
cats. While there are no land snakes, sea 
snakes are found, though infrequently, 
and the house gecko and striped skink are 
also present. 


Resources 


Nauru’s phosphate resources will be 
depleted well before the end of the cen- 
tury. In anticipation the Republic has 
been developing investment projects to 
provide income and employment when 
mining ends. 

The resources are developed with the 
capital generated by the phosphate and 


include major overseas building and indus- _ 


trial projects such as a fertiliser develop- 
ment in India, a shipping company, and 
an airline. One local resource in develop- 
ment is ocean thermal energy, tapped by 
experimental equipment, located on 
Nauru’s coastline and drawing energy 
from the interaction of deep-sea cold and 
warmer surface water. The future for 
Nauru is affected directly by the Re- 
public’s heavy dependence on a non- 
renewable resource. 


Population 


The first full census since Independ- 
ence was carried out in January 1977. 
The population at that date was 7,254 of 
whom approximately 57 per cent were 
Nauruan; 26 per cent other Pacific Island- 
ers; nine per cent Chinese; and eight per 
cent European. A general growth trend 


for the population is not feasible since 
ethnic groups other than Nauruans are not 
permanent residents and their numbers 
depend on the varying labour require- 
ments of the central and local government 
and the Nauru Phosphate Corporation. 

The demand for highly skilled staff 
has steadily increased since 1942 with 
economic development and especially 
since Independence. This increase has 
mainly been in air transport, industry, 
finance, telecommunications and the ex- 
pansion of the Nauru Phosphate Cor- 
poration. The non-Nauruan population is 
likely to decrease in future as more 
Nauruans attend educational institutions 
abroad and participate increasingly in the 
diverse management roles as the phos- 
phate supplies diminish. 

According to the 1977 Census, 52 per 
cent of Nauru’s population was male, 
giving a ratio of 108.5 percent which: is 
high by the standards of industrialised 
countries. The 1977 Census also showed 
50 per cent of the population to be under 
20 years of age; 31 per cent over 20 but 
under 45; and only 11 per cent over 54 
years. 

Since 1977 the increase in health 
standards and the increased ability to seek 
medical and other facilities, particularly in 
Melbourne, Australia, have slightly im- 
proved the marked pyramidal structure of 
the population, but the population still 
remains very young. 


ECONOMY 


Agriculture 


The total area of Nauru is 21 sq km 
but the only areas suitable for agriculture 
are the narrow coastal strip and the area 
surrounding Buada Lagoon. Coconut and 
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pandanus palms grow reasonable well on 
the coastal strip, while various tropical 
fruits can be grown around Buada La- 
goon. As the soil is very porous and the 
rainfall uncertain, production is limited to 
small quantities grown by individuals for 
home consumption. The few food plants 
on the inland plateau are mainly guavas, 
’ limes, breadfruit and bananas. 


Livestock 


Owing to the small area, absence of 
good pasture, uncertain rainfall and 
limited water supply, animal husbandry is 


limited. Some families keep poultry and- 


pigs for their domestic requirements; local 
eggs and poultry can be purchased in the 
Anabar district, but almost all other 
foods are imported. 


_ Forestry 


There ate no forests as such as Nauru. 
The flora consists of 197 known species, 
32 of which are indigenous. Of the 
remaining 165 species, 25 are known only 
as pot plants, 56 are weeds and 109 
have been planted. 


Fishing 


At times there are plentiful of fish in 
the deep waters surrounding Nauru. In 
March 1963 at the request of the Nauru 
Local Government Council, the British 
Phosphate Commissioners excavated a 
channel in the coral reef near the western 
end of the aerodrome. This channel, 
which now leads to a landing ramp, has 
been given to local fishermen. It provides 
easy access to the sea for canoes (used 


mainly by other Pacific Islanders) and 
power boats (owned by expatriate emplo- 
yees and Nauruans). After investigations 
on some aspects of fishing, the British 
Phosphate Commissioners, at the request 
of the Council, also excavated’ another 
channel in the Anabar district in 1966. 
The Anabar channel is of particular value 
when the seas are unsettled on the other 
side of the island. 

Fishing on the coast of Nauru is un- 
dertaken for sporting pursuits, and to 
provide a limited amount of fish for local 
consumption. Refrigerated storage for 
local fish is available at the Nauru Cor- 
poration Store. In. Buada Lagoon, Ibia 
(milk fish) are caught as fingerlings. The 
farming of milk fish is now being under- 
taken commercially by one Nauruan. 

In 1978, the Nauru Local Government 
Council decided to establish a fishing cor- 
poration and two . purse seine ships were 
bought in 1980. The venture required an 
initial capital outlay of $A8 million, part 
of which was financed by a loan and part 
by a parliamentary grant of $A6 million. 
The first exports of tuna to the United 
States (224 tonnes of skipjack and. 
yellowfin) were recorded in 1981. Sur- 
veillance of the waters around Nauru to 
stop’ other nations’ ships from fishing is 
still a problem, but the Forum Fisheries 
Agency, of which Nauru is a member, is 
looking into ways of combating this 
difficulty. It is also involved in the 
exchange of fishing information,uniform 
licensing of fishing in the Pacific sub- 
region and co-operation in the use of 
share stocks of fish. The Corporation is 
still experiencing teething problems. and 
catches have not been as high as expected. 


Mining 


- Mining phosphate is the main industry 
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and the only well-established profitable 
commercial industry. Other secondary in- 
dustries are being established or consider- 
ed but the export of phosphate is virtually 
the sole source of income, apart from in- 
vestments overseas which have been estab- 
lished over a number of years. 

The phosphate is mined and marketed 
by the Nauru Phosphate Corporation (a 
Government instrumentality). Nauruan 
phosphate is the highest grade phosphate 
in the world, 84 per cent BPL guaranteed. 
The rock treated in Nauru’s modern cal- 
cination plant is sometimes as high as 91 
per cent BPL. 

After the scrub and undergrowth are 
removed by bulldozers, the alluvial phos- 
phate and the large lumps of rock phos- 
phate. are scooped from around the coral 
pinnacles by mechanical extractors with 
clamshell buckets. The phosphate is trans- 
ported to the railhead for crushing, and 
then delivered to storage bins to await 
shipping. It is loaded by cantilevers built 
over the encircling reef as Nauru has no 
adequate harbour. The depth of the 
water close’ to the reef does not allow for 
safe anchorage, and a set of deep-sea 
moorings laid in 1930 secures ships while 
loading. If the sea becomes rough, or an 
on-shore wind blows, ships must put to 
sea to avoid being blown onto the reef. 

In 1976 it was officially estimated 
that Nauru had reserves of at least 42 mil- 
lion tons of phosphate, sufficient for 
about 15 years of full production, or 17 
to 18 years.if the sales continued at the 
1976 rate. How much phosphate Nauru 
will yield before it is completely worked 
out is difficult to estimate. 

The Board of the Nauru Phosphate 
Corporation, in 1980 placed the life of 
the deposits at 14 years from 30 June 
1979 but some estimates have suggested 
as littl as 6 to 9 years remaining 


depending on the volume found and the 
rate of extraction. There are pockets 
which could give a further year or two’s 
production, and longer if it were decided 
to mine the phosphate below the present 
24 metre contour which was selected to 
keep extraction to the high uninhabited 
central plateau. 

There has been considerable conjecture 
as to how the phosphate came into 
existance. The ‘bird’ theory is the most 
popular and generally accepted. The 
original guano, in the form of bird excreta, 
is thought to have been deposited many 
thousands of years ago, as there is 
evidence that the island has been 
submerged on several occasions — 
phosphatised fish bones and sharks’ teeth, 
for example, are continually being 
unearthed. The birds believed to be res- 
ponsible for these deposits are now ex- 
tinct and the island is practically birdless 
except for a few terns, noddies and frigate 
birds. 

The change in mining ownership in 
1970 also led to a change in marketing 
outlets, for in addition to the traditional 
markets of Australia and New Zealand, 
the Nauru Phosphate Corporation looked 
for sales in Japan, India, Taiwan and other 
Asian countries. This development of 
new markets necessitated improvements 
to phosphate to make it more acceptable 
to the new markets. For many years the 
phosphate had been exported as a minus 2 
inches material (large granules), however, 
many of the new markets were used to 
handling phosphate from Morocco or 
Florida which, due to its beneficiation 
process, was of a fine granular size. New 
crushing equipment was installed in 1973 
to produce a minus % inch material and 
also an agglomeration process which by 
mixing water with the fine dust on an in- 
clined rotating pan forms it into small 
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round pellets. 

The other problem affecting the sale of 
Nauru phosphate to new markets has been 
the presence of small amounts of carbon 
and cadmium. In 1973 work began on a 
calcination plant, which, when fully op- 
erational, will remove all the carbon and 
most of the cadmium. The gases from the 
calcination process provide a useful by- 
product as, when fed through two waste 
heat boilers, 45,000 pounds of steam per 
hour are produced. This can be used to 
generate power in one or two steam tur- 
bines. An additional 45,000 pounds per 
hour of steam can, if required, be pro- 
vided by an independent oil-fired burner. 


Trade 


Apart from recent fish exports to the 
United States, exports are almost solely 
phosphate. During the mid-1970 s, phos- 
phate exports dropped with the downturn 
in the world economy. Sales increased 


during 1978 and 1979 with a total of > 


2,020,323 tonnes being sold between 
30th June 1978 and 30 June 1979. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand imported 
1,854,550 tonnes; Japan 93,230 tonnes; 
South Korea 64,880 tonnes and Indonesia 
16,000 tonnes. A total of 94 ships were 
loaded with phosphate during that year 
which saw total phosphate sales amount- 
ing to $A79,444,463. 

Phosphate is currently marketed at 
between $A50 and $A74 per tonne with 
output exported at a rate of almost two 
million tonnes per year. 

Government trade and commerce is 
‘ handled largely by the Nauru Local Go- 
vernment Council which operates as a 
Board of Directors for the Nauru Cor- 
poration. The Nauru Corporation was in- 
corporated in 1981. It was formerly the 
Nauru Co-operative Society and was 
founded in 1923 consequent to a number 


of Nauruans making a gift of money to- 
wards the initial capital, The remainder 
of the finance was provided by the Aus- 
tralian Administration until 1968 when 
Nauru obtained Independence. The 
Nauru Corporation is fully owned and 
controlled by Nauruans and imports 
goods and foodstuffs from a variety of 
countries, including Australia, New Zea- 
land, Republic of China, Hong Kong, Fiji, 
Japan, Solomon Islands and the Philip- 
pines. Apart from its general trading 
activities, the Corporation also operates a 
bakery, a liquor store, the Meneng Hotel 
Gift shop, a radio service shop, and a 
garage for the sale and servicing of new 
motor vehicles imported principally from 
Japan. A coolroom freezer plant was 
installed in the main store in 1960 and 
since then regular shipments of freezer 
and coolroom goods have made an 
increasing variety of foodstuffs available. 

Other imports to the Republic include 
fuel. The Nauru Phosphate Corporation is 
the sole importer of this commodity and 
services the private petrol stations as well 
as the Government’s and its own opera- 
tions (A substantial amount of the Go- 
vernment’s requirements is allocated to 
the aviation industry — $4 million was 
budgeted to finance Air Nauru’s opera- 
tions in 1980) Fuel and oil has been 
shipped from Singapore since the mid- 
1970s in order to avoid the higher prices 
in Australia: the Shell Company in 
Singapore which obtains the bulk of its 
raw crude oil imports from the Middle 
East has assisted in the construction of 
storage facilities for fuel on the island. 

There are over ten private petrol sta- 
tions on Nauru, offering a variety of 
services and prices to the community. 
Often the service station is combined with 
an importing/goods/manufacturing busi- 
ness. 
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Nauru has free access to Australia and 
New Zealand under the South Pacific 
Regional Trade and Economic Agreement. 
SPARTECA removes Australian and New 
Zealand tariff barriers for most products 
Pacific Islands countries can supply. Such 
trade policies designed to assist developing 
countries, also help make the country an 
attractive proposition for foreign investors 
who, by locating there, could have access 
to industralised markets. 


Transport and Communications 


A road 19.3 kilometres long circles 
the island and there are several kilometres 
of road running inland to Buada, the 
phosphate areas and the government and 
Nauru Phosphate Corporation settle- 
ments. The road circling the island and 
those serving Buada and the two 
settlements are sealed. Roads in the 
phosphate areas are not sealed, but are 
kept in good condition by constant 
grading. Most of these roads will dis- 
appear as the phosphate deposit is worked 
out. 

‘An around-the-island bus service is 
operated by the Department of Works and 
Community Services for the benefit of the 
community at large. Currently a circuit 
of the island costs 20 cents. . Free trans- 
portation to and from work is provided 
for school children and workers. 

Although the island is small, it is 
virtually impossible for residents to be 
without some form of private transport, 
either in the form of a motorcycle or car, 
as public transport does not operate in the 
evenings when social life is at its peak. 
There are numerous petrol stations on the 
island, although servicing and repair 
facilities are limited. 

No passenger rail services exist, but 
there are 5.2 kilometres of three foot 


gauge phosphate haulage railway connect- 
ing the workings with the processing 
plant. 

The principal sea links are with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, but other services 
operate to Japan, the Philippines, some 
Pacific Islands and the West Coast of the 
United States of America. Phosphate and 
general cargo ships ply these routes, five 
ships being owned by the Nauru Pacific 
Line, an arm of the Nauru Local Govern- 
ment Council. 

Nauru has no port, the boat harbour 
being built on the reef and only capable 
of taking boats of very shallow draft. 
Special moorings located offshore are 
reputed to be among the deepest in the 
world, the outer ones being 500 metres 
deep at a distance of 330 metres off the 
reef. Loading and unloading of general 
cargo is carried out by barges and lighters, 
and a cantilever loading system carries 
the phosphate out over the reef to bulk 
carriers. 

The national airline “Air Nauru” was 
founded in 1970 and operates an all jet 
fleet. The route network has been ex- 
panded over the years and the airline 
currently operates regular scheduled jet 
services between Nauru and Melbourne, 
Sydney, Honiara, Noumea, Kagoshima, 
Okinawa, Guam, Tonga, Ponape, Apia, 
Majuro, Tarawa, Suva, Nadi,Vila, Manila, 
Taipei, Rarotonga, Palau, Truk, Singapore 
and Hong Kong. The airline also operates 
a considerable number of charter flights. 

Independence saw the island serviced 
by a scheduled high frequency radio 
and teleprinter link to Sydney and similar 
radio links with certain other island 
groups. The upsurge in economic and 
political activity following Independence 
made better international communica- 
tions imperative and in 1975 the Republic 
installed a satellite earth station. This 
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operates through the Intelsat IV satellite 
and gives access to the world via Sydney 
and Hong Kong. 

High quality international telephone, 
telegraph and telex links are now operated 
24 hours per day, seven days per week. 
The high frequency link with Australia 
has been maintained as a back-up service 
and those with the nearer islands are to be 
up-graded to afford them better quality 
services. A 1200 line automatic telephone 
system serves the internal needs of the 
island. This was also installed in 1975, at 
the same time as the construction of the 
earth station. 

Following on the route development of 
the airline, direct airmail services now 
operate to many destinations. Sea mail 
services operate, principally direct to 
Australia, but other immediate distina- 
tions are also services less frequently, 
notably New Zealand. 


Currency and banking 


Australian currency ($A) is used in the 
Republic. 

The only bank on the island is the Bank 
of Nauru, incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment and wholly owned by the 
Government. It offers the usual range of 
banking facilities and deals with corres- 
ponding banks.in all parts of the world. 


Tax and the tax haven 


Currently no income tax is levied in 
Nauru, but intending residents are advised 
to check their own tax positions with the 
income tax authorities in their country of 
domicile. There are no sales taxes and 
customs duties are only levied on tobacco 
---and alcoholic beverages. The rates of 
these duties are currently very low. 
The Republic offers many advantages 

as a tax haven. 
In general terms Nauru offers a number 


of interesting possibilities for interna- 
tional tax planning specialists through its 
modern corporate and trust laws which 
were specifically designed to promote the 
development of Nauru as a financial 


e ADMINISTRATION 


Constitution 


The Nauru Constitution was adopted 
on 29 January 1968 by a Constitutional 
Convention of 36 Nauraun members, with 
the approval of the United Nations and 
the Governments of Australia, Great 
Britain and New Zealand. It established a 
Parliamentary democracy and provides for 
fundamental rights and freedoms, a 
President and Executive, Legislature, the 
Judicature, Finance, Public Service, and 
citizenship. The Constitution may be 
altered by Parliament in some instances 
only after a referendum, provided the 
alteration is approved by the Legislature 
with an interval of 90 days between the 
introduction and passing of the law affect- 
ing the alteration. The Constitution has 
not been amended since 17 May 1968. 


Central Government 


The executive government set up in 
January 1968 was an interim arrangement 
until a ministerial system could be adopt- 
ed following the reorganisation of the 
administrative structure and appointment 
of departmental heads. The office of the 
President was not created until May 1968, 
at which time the full ministerial system 
became effective. 

The Presidential office is a dual one, 
comprising also the office of Head of the 
Executive. The President appoints four or 
five members of the legislature who, with 
himself, form the Cabinet. The Cabinet is 
designed in accord with Westminister 
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practice and is collectively responsible to 
the legislature. If a vote of no confidence 
in Cabinet is passed, the legislature must 
hold an election for the Presidency imme- 
diately. If the election is not completed 
within seven days, the legislature is auto- 
matically dissolved. The President and his 
Ministers continue in office until another 
President is elected. 

Parliament consists of 18 members 
elected for. three-year terms from eight 
constituencies, each of which return two 
members, except Ubenide, a multi-district 
constituency which returns four. There 
are no political parties on Nauru, and in 
the conventional sense of the term, elec- 
tioneering is low keyed. 


Local Government 


The Nauru Local Government Council 
functions in two major areas. In the 
traditional local. government sphere, it 
determines matters such as land owner- 
ship and is responsible for electrical, 
telephone, and garbage services. Its se- 
cond major role is in business, including 
management of the Nauru Co-operative 
Society (re-named the ‘Nauru Corpo- 
ration’ in February 198t),the Nauru 
Pacific Line, the Nauru Insurance Corpo- 
ration, the Nauru Fishing Corporation, 
the Meneng Hotel on Nauru, other hotels 


and commercial building, investments 
overseas, and general planning and 
development. 


The President of the Republic, is Head 
Chief of the Council and most of the 
Cabinet members are also Councillors. This 
has resulted, in effect, in a two-tier govern- 
ment structure with responsibility for 
some Nauruan affairs being divided 
between both the Government and the 
Local Government Council. Nine Council- 
lors — including the Head Chief — are 
elected to the Council for a term of three 


years. Voting is compulsory for all 
Nauruans over the age of 21. 


Government Departments 


The Central Government administrative 
centre is at Yaren and the local Govern- 
ment at Aiwo. Ministerial portfolios 
cover the Department of Works and 
Community Services (which includes 
Nauruan housing, civil and building 
matters); the -Department of Justice 
(which includes the police, customs, 
immigration, registrations of birth, deaths 
and marriages, and registrations of banks, 
businesses, corporations and patents); the 
Department of Finance (which includes 
the Treasury, the Computer Bureau, the 
Philatelic Bureau and the Post Office); 
and the Departments of Health and 
Education (which includes the Govern- 
ment infant, primary and secondary 
schools, the Trade School, and a teacher 
training division; and dental and medical 
services and quarantine). 

The President is the Minister for Island 
Development and Industry (which 
civil aviation, lands and survey, the prin- 
tery, and  telecommunications): the 
Minister for External Affairs; the Minister 
for Internal Affairs; and the Minister 
responsible for Public Service. 


Most Heads of Government, Depart- 
ments are expatriates recruited, in the 
main from Australia and New Zealand, 
although of late more senior personnel are 
being recruited from Fiji and India. 
Moreover, as more Nauruans become suit- 
ably qualified, they too have assumed res- 
ponsibility for positions formerly held 
only by expatriates. Expatriates are 
generally employed on one, two, or four a N 
year contracts and are not eli hb tose 
become permanent members of t ePhbliç A A, 
Service. Pa 
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Statutory Bodies 


The two major statutory bodies are the 
Nauru Local Government Council and the 
Nauru Phosphate Corporation (NPC). 
The NPC was incorporated in June 1969 
and assumed full control of the phosphate 
industry on July 1 1970 when the 
purchase of the assets of the British Phos- 
phate Commissioners was completed. The 
Corporation administers its overseas 
workers (about 3000 Chinese, Philippinos, 
Kiribati, and Tuvaluans) and is responsible 
for their health and welfare. 

Other statutory bodies include the Civil 
Aviation Authority, established by the 
Air Navigation Act 1971; the Treasury 
Fund established under Article 68 of the 
Constitution to provide for the invest- 
ment revenue which is not immediately 
required by government, nor allocated by 
law to other funds. The Nauru Trustee 
Corporation provides for the trusteeship 
of wills, settlements and other instru- 
ments; the Republic of Nauru Finance 
Corporation provides for trading, finance 
and investment; the Nauru Insurance 
Corporation; the Bank of Nauru and the 
Provident Fund (established for the 
employees of the Administration and later 
extended to employees outside the 
Government). 

Statutory bodies established to pro- 
vide investment of royalties from 
phosphate-bearing lands include the Long 
Term Investment Fund; the Nauruan 
Landowners Royalty Trust Fund; the 
Nauru Development Fund; the Nauru 
Housing Fund; the Nauru Rehabilitation 
Fund; the Nauru Royalty Fund and the 
Nauru Landowners Cash Royalties Fund. 


Legislative 


The Legislature consists of the House 
alone and not, as is commonly found 


under a Westminister system, of the 
Houses of Parliament and the Head of 
State. In Nauru, the Legislative functions 
often performed by a Head of State, as 
for instance, formally assenting to Bills 
and proroguing and dissolving Parliament, 
are instead performed by the Speaker but 
with the concurrence of the President in 
the case of proroguing and dissolving 
Parliament. i 

Members of Parliament are elected for a 
term of not more than three years and 
must be Nauru citizens resident in Nauru 
and over the age of 20. Members are 
debarred from holding certain offices for 
profit but may retain offices in the Public 
Service. : 

The House is presided over by the 
Speaker, who holds no other office in 
Parliament and exercises only a casting 
vote. No business can be transacted un- 
less half the total number of Members of 
Parliament are present in addition to the 
person presiding. A quorum of the House 
is nine. 

External Relations 


Nauru was given the status of Associate 
Member by the Commonwealth in No- 
vember 1968. As an Associate Member, 
Nauru is not represented at meetings of 
Commonwealth Heads of Governments, 
but may participate in ail functional 
Commonwealth meetings and activities 
and is eligible for Commonwealth tech- 
nical assistance, which has taken the form 
of advice on phosphate marketing, on 
international treaty commitments and on 
airstrip surveys. The Republic pays 
membership fees to the Commonwealth 
Secretariat and the Commonwealth Fund 
for Technical Co-operation as well as 
annual grants to the Commonwealth 
Institute. 

Nauru is not a member of the United 
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Nations Organisation but plays an active 
part in the United Nations Economic and 
Social Commission for Asia and the Paci- 
fic (ESCAP), which has an office 
established in Nauru since 1980 to serve 
the whole Pacific Island region. President 
Hammer DeRoburt of Nauru was Chair- 
man of the 32nd Annual Session of 
ESCAP held at Bangkok in 1976. Nauru 
also participates in the U.N. sponsored 
Law of the Sea Conference. 

Nauru is a member of the Universal 
Postal Union, the International Tele- 
communications Union and the 
International Police Criminal Organisation 
(INTERPOL), and the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation (ICAO). 

Nauru plays a prominent part in the 
affairs of the South Pacific Commission, 
the South Pacific Forum and the South 


Pacific Bureau for Economic Co-operation.. 


From 1973 to 1976 President DeRoburt 
was Chancellor of the University of the 
South Pacific. 

Nauru has no embassies abroad, but is 
represented by Consuls-General in Mel- 
bourne and Auckland, by Consuls in 
Tokyo, Taipei and Suva and has 
Representatives in London and Saipan 
(Commonwealth of the Northern 
Marianas). An Honorary Consul-General 
is stationed at San Francisco and 
Honorary Consuls at Apia, Guam, Hong- 
Kong, Honolulu, Tonga and Rarotonga. 

The Australian Government maintains a 
High Commission and the Republic of 
China a Consulate General on Nauru. The 
High Commissioners of India, New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom and the 
Ambassador of Japan resident in Fiji are 
formally accredited to the Republic, as is 
the Fijian High Commissioner to Forum 
countries. The Ambassador of the United 
States in Canberra and the Ambassadors 
of Belgium and France in Wellington are 


also formally accredited to the Republic. 

Nauru does not belong to any defence 
pact or treaty. There are no armed 
forces, only a civilian police force. 


CULTURE 
History 


Little is known of Nauru’s history before 
it was visited in 1798 by Captain John 
Fearn aboard the British whaling ship 
“Hunter” while sailing from New Zealand 
to the China Seas. He noted that the 
island was ‘extremely populous’, with 
many houses, and named it “Pleasant 
Island”. 

Because of its isolation, the island 
remained free of European influence for 
longer than the larger Pacific Islands. 
During the 1830’s Nauru became an 
important resource for food and water for 
whaling ships, mostly from the United 
States of America. European traders and 
beachcombers established themselves on 
the island. Most beachcombers conform- 
ed to the social system of Nauru, in the 
long run they initiated changes in the 
racial composition, disturbed the distribu- 
tion of power, and became involved in 
inter clan feuds with disastrous con- 
sequences, which was largely the result of 
introduced weapons. 

In 1886, the Anglo-German Convention 
allocated the island to the German sphere 
of interest and changed’ its name to the 
original native one of “Nauru”. Germany 
sent its first administrator to the island in 
1898. Continual inter-tribal warring had 
reduced the population from about 1,400 
in 1842 to a little over 900. The German 
administration banned alcohol, and arms 
and ammunition were confiscated. 

The first missionaries were from Kiri- 
bati in 1887. They were not as successful 
as their compatriots of Tabwia who came 
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the following year. They were reinforced 
by an American Missionary in 1899. 
Schools were established and parts of the 
bible translated into the Nauruan language 
and a short Nauru-German dictionary was 
prepared. Among the changes brought 
about by the missionaries was the dis- 
appearance of pure Nauruan dance forms 
and the introduction of the ubiquitous 
Mother Hubbard, the singlet and the 
lavalava. 

Albert Ellis, a New Zealander working 
for the London based company J.T. 
Arundel Ltd. discovered rich deposits of 
phosphate on Nauru in 1900. After 
negotiating with the ‘“‘Jaluit-Gesellschalt”’, 
which held mining rights in the Marshall 
Island Protectorate, the newly formed 
Pacific Phosphate Company started 
phosphate shipments in 1907. A royalty 
of half penny per ton of phosphate 
shipped was paid by the company to 
individuals holding land claims in areas 
mined. 

Owners were also compensated for 
trees destroyed by mining operations. 

From 1908 to 1913 about 630,000 
tons were shipped out, valued at 945,000 
pounds sterling, but compensation in 
royalties in that period amounted to only 
1,320 pounds sterling. The Nauruans’ 
share of phosphate profits was obviously 
infinitesimal in comparison to the effects 
the phosphate had for Australian farmers. 

In November 1914, soon after the 
outbreak of World War I, the Germans 
surrendered Nauru to an Australian 
expeditionary force, and in 1919 
Germany finally renounced its title to the 
island. A league of. Nations mandate was 
granted to the British Empire. Nauru was 
thereafter administered by Australia on 
behalf of the Governments of Australia, 
New Zealand and Britain. The three 
Governments purchased the assets of the 


PPC for 3,500,000 pounds sterling and 
appointed the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners (BPC), one representing each 
Government, to run the industry. 

During the World War II, Nauru 
suffered damage during the occupation of 
the Japanese in 1942, and from the 
bombing of the airfield by the allies 
during that time. The Japanese deported 
about 1,200 Nauruans to Truk in the 
Caroline Islands. During the exile they 
suffered such hardship that hundreds 
died. The survivors returned to Nauru in 
1945 and 1946. 

In November 1947, Nauru was placed 
under United Nations Trusteeship with 
Australia resuming administration on 
behalf of Australia, New Zealand and 
Britain. The first elections, to an advisory 
Local Government Council, took place in 
December, 1951. From that time, discus- 
sions about the islanders’ future centred 
on the fact that the phosphate deposits 
were limited and would be exhausted 
within the foreseeable future, leaving the 
island without economic resources. 
Several proposals for resettlement on 
other islands were put to the Nauruan 
people, but these proposalswere eventually 
turned down as the Nauruans did not 
want to renounce their nationality. 

The Nauruans began to press their 
claim for independence and ownership of 
the phosphate industry. Throughout the 
early 1960s they were given an increasing 
share in the administration of the island. 
In 1966 the Legislative and Executive 
Councils were established, and a large 
measure of internal self-government was 
granted. The following year agreement 
was reached that Nauru become an 
independent Republic and on January 31, 
1968, the trusteeship was terminated and 
independence was celebrated. 

Independence negotiations had 
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included an.agreement, reached in. June 
1967, for the sale to Nauru:of the.assets 
of.the.British Phosphate Commissioners at 
a cost of approximately twenty-two 
million . Australian: dollars; with ‘payment 
to be ‘spread over three years. In July 
1970 the Nauru ‘Phosphate “Corporation 
took -over full control of the phosphate 
operations. 


Education 


Attendance at school is compulsory forall 
Nauruan children between: the ages of 6 


and 16. There are eight: infant and 
primary schools .and two: secondary 
schools. There are approximately .130 


teachers. and about .2;200. pupils in:infant, 
primary .and ‘secondary schools. In 
addition-there is-a trade school with four 
instructors and:an enrolment: of about.60 
trainees. Scholarships aré available for 
Nauruan children to receive secondary 
and. higher education in Australia and 
New Zealand. In'mid .1978;75 Nauruans 
were receiving secondary .education in 
Australia and New Zealand and 12 were 
enrolled. in university and post secondary 
vocational courses in Australia, New 
Zealand and Fiji. 


Religion and Social Customs 


There used to be-12 tribes on Nauru 
but ‘the 1973 Census showed that two 


‘Government, 


) 


tribes had‘ become extinct and'a third was 


in -danger of dying out. The Nauruans 
constitute. a single ethnic unit, which pro- 
bably derives from Polynesian, Micro- 


nesian and Melanesian. origins. 


Christianity has ‘been adopted: 
approximately 60, per cent are Protestants 
and 33 per cent Roman Catholic. 


‘Nauruan women enjoy the same legal 


status and rights as men, although 
employment of Nauruan womemis.largely 
in ‘traditional occupations. Land owner- 


‘Ship has traditionally devolved through 
.the female line. 


All Nauru citizens over 
the age of 20 are eligible to vote for their 
respective district (the island is divided 
into -14 districts by tradition and these 
districts stand independently or combine 
to form the electoral. district). 

Because of the high income from 
phosphate royalties, the lack of taxes and 
the provision of many free services by the 
the average standard of 
living is higher than in other Pacific 
islands. 

Traditional customs have to a large 
extent fallen into -disuse on Nauru. 
increasing awareness of traditional songs, 
dances and skills is. being generated at the 


present ‘time, with the result that more 
‘interest is being-shown in these activities. 


English .is‘widely spoken and understood 
as well as. Nauruan. 
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` NAURU STATISTICS 


Economic Features 


7,300 


Population (mid 1979) 
Land area 21 sq km 
Sea area i l 320,000 sq km 
Official development assistance ($A) ` Nil 
Inflation l ' NA 
Social Features 
Population density per sq km - ' 348 
Annual population growth 
1969-1979 ‘ 1.2% 
1974-1979 : 0.8% 
"Estimated percentage growth i 
. 1970-1980 : > 9% 
Sex ratio 
Males per 100 females ALt . 119 
Percentage of population in age groups 
` 0-14 no a 44.2% 
1564, | 8 ` ie. 8, 54.0% 
65+. i _ 1.8% 
Demographic characteristics (1976). .- ` 
Births per 1,000 pop. 22 
Deaths per 1,000 pop. í 5 
Natural increase 17 
Infant mortality per 1,000 live births NA 
Life expectancy NA 
Percentage of urban population 100 


Principal exports % . : 
Nauru does not publish figures on its national income or 
its exports however the following items are of 
significance i 


Phosphate (1978-9 June year) 2,020,323 tonnes 


Value of phosphate sold 

(1978-79 June year) ($A’000) $79.44 

Tuna (tonnes) ` 224. 
Principal imports (1977) ($A’000) 
Japan , : : 

Ships, vehicles, machinery, food $14,600 
Australia E 

Machinery $11,000 
Percentage of males/females married ` NA 
Percentage of population educated _ > NA 
Number of persons per doctor _. 700 
Number of persons pér hospital bed 434 


Percentage of pop aged 15-64 economically active 
Total econ. active (1966) 


Males 3 ` bs 94 
Females i : 19 
Econ active in cash economy - : : 
Males : 94 
Females 19 
Employment by sector ° 
Mining ; 69% 
Finance MiG 12% 
Services ; aeu oia N 6% 
Construction Beg. n 1% 
Trade ' 4% 


Source: South Pacific Commission South Pacific Economies 1980, Noumea 1982. 


All amounts expressed in this statistical page are expressed in Australian dollars 
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- Family Disorganization and Delinquency 
Problem in Korean Society* 


Byong-Je Jon 


I. INTRODUCTION 


One of the main purposes of this 
study is to analyze the current situation 
of the juvenile delinquency problem of 
the Republic of Korea for the purpose of 
comparing its nature with that of other 
Asian countries. In order to expand the 
scope of the understanding of the 
problem, the present paper will, first, 
examine the changes in the quantitative 
and qualitative aspects of juvenile 
delinquency in the Republic of Korea, 
and, secondly, an attempt will be made to 
explain the causes of the changes in terms 
of family disorganization which, in turn, 
is the result of rapid social change of 
Korean society. Even though presen- 
tation of, some practical solutions of the 
juvenile delinquency problem 
within the scope of this paper, some 
remarks will be made, in connection with 
the causes analyzed here, to suggest 
possible approaches to the solution of the 
problem at the end. 


II. CHANGES IN THE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


One of the earliest studies on juvenile 


problems of Korea was that which was. 


conducted by Dr. Bernard Kogan, Dean of 
the Training Personnel Service Office of 
the Los Angeles Probation Department 


is not. 


who was commissioned to the project by 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. He concluded that juvenile 
problems were not that serious compared 
with other urgent social problems in the 
society. But he predicted that within 10 
years from then, juvenile delinquency will 
be one of the most serious social problems 
in Korea as in other Western countries. 
According to his projection, family 
disorganization will be one of the most 
significant causes of the juvenile problem. 

Another important study on the 
juvenile delinquency problem in Korea 
was conducted by Professor Kim Ki Doo, 
the result of which was published in book 
form in 1967. According to his study, 
the ratio of the female delinquency was 
very low compared with other countries 
(24:1), delinquency rate was the highest 
among the 17-19 years age bracket, most 
of the delinquents were the unemployed, 
the ratio of the student being 11.9%. The 
ratio of the crimes in complicity to that 
of adult crime was very low compared 
with other western countries. Recidivism 
rate among the juvenile delinquents were 
only 5% of the total volume of the 
juvenile crime. Sixty percent of the 
delinquents were below primary school 
graduation level of education. One of the 
characteristics noteworthy here is that 
delinquents from broken families tended 
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to commit instrumental crimes against 
property because of poverty, whereas 
delinquents from normal families 
expressive crimes against person due to 
hot blood. In this study, family dis- 
organization, as has been mentioned in 
Dr. Kogan’s study of 1960, was pointed 
out to be one of the most significant 
causal factors of the juvenile delinquency. 
It is safe to assume that what was reflect- 
ed in this study was the general character- 
istics of the juvenile delinquency in the 
60’s 

In the 1970’s, the rate of increase of 
juvenile crime became higher than that 
‘of the adult crime, average age of the 
delinquents tended to become lower, and 
the ratio of the delinquents from normal 
family to that from the broken families 
became higher, and the volume of 
expressive crimes, such as assault and rape 
became larger than that of mere instru- 
mental crime. Level of education of the 
delinquents became significantly higher in 
the 70’s with their socio-economic status. 
The rate of delinquency among the 
middle class has been increasing rapidly. 

When we examine the changes in the 
delinquency during the past decade, we 
see that the average age of the delinquents 
has been lowered while their socio- 
economic status raised. Student crime has 
been increased from 25.4% in 1974 to 
75% in 1983. Recidivism rate of the 
delinquents increased significantly during 
the period and crimes in complicity has 
been increased far faster than individual 
crime. 

When we see the quantitative aspect 
of the problem, recent trend is not that 
alarming. According to the official 
statistics, the rate of increase of the 
juvenile crime is not higher than that of 
the adult crime. During the ten year 
period from 1976 to 1985, the rate of 


increase of the juvenile crime was 15.3% 
whereas that of the adult crime was 
20.4%. Its qualitative changes, however, 
arouses serious concern to the problem. 
The ratio of the expressive crime such as 
rape and assault to the instrumental crime 
such as larceny has been significantly 
increasing. The rate of increase has been 
highest in the case of rape. Its frequency 
has been increased from 800 cases in 1974 
to 3360 cases in 1983 showing 420% 
increase rate. Robbery is the next highest 
case. The frequency has been increased 
from 704 cases in 1974 to 1838 cases in 
1983 with 261% increase rate. During the 
same period, murder showed 178% 
increase rate and arson, 150%. In the case 
of larceny, however, the increase rate 
during the same period is only 3.4%. l 

It is noteworthy that there was a 
significant change in the nature of juvenile 
delinquency during the 60’s. In 40’s and 
50’s, larceny from poverty was the 
predominant crime by adult as well as 
juveniles. But when standard of living was 
improved within relatively short period of 
time since the 60’s, the kind of juvenile 
crime changed from instrumental crime to 
expressive crime, that is, from the crimes 
against property to the crimes against 
person, and from the crimes of destitution 
to the crimes of affluence. Compared 
with the former type of crimes, the latter 
are much more aggressive and violent, 
challenging the social norms more 
squarely, and their social impact is much 
greater. The former type of deviants are 
subject to worm commiseration even by 
the victims. But the latter deviants are 
subject to moral indignation by the law- 
abiding citizens. 


II. CAUSES OF THE CHANGES 


1) Family Disorganization and Delin- 
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quency: 

Dr. Kogan and others pointed out that 
the most important causal factor of the 
juvenile delinquency in Korea during the 
60’s and 70’s was family disorganization. 
Family disorganization certainly is 
considered to be one of the most 
important explanatory factors for juvenile 
problems in any changing society. The 
modification of home conditions by 
death, divorce, or desertion has generally 
been believed to be an important reason 
for delinquency of the children. This 
belief carries a proverb, “If the old bird 
dies, the eggs are addled.” But in order to 
enhance the heuristic value of the term 
family disorganization, we have to explain 
what its constituting factors are and what 
brings about the family disorganization. 

The definition of disorganization in 
terms of the spread of deviance has a long 
history in sociology. Thomas and 
Znaniecki defined social disorganization 
as a “‘decrease of the influence of existing 
social rules of behavior upon individual 
members of the group” and went on to 
say that “this decrease may present 
innumerable degrees, ranging from a single 
break of some particular rule by one 
individual up to a general decay of all the 
institutions of the group.””! 

A family operates as a group in much 
the same manner as other social groups. 
Certain characteristics of such groups, 
however, make for a greater degree of 
interdependence, and hence interaction, 
than is true of most groups. The inter- 
locking of the roles comprising the 
family group means that many of the 
actions of a family member deeply affects 
the other members. There are parallel 
intimate relations between many 
members, such as the parents’ relations 
between themselves and with their 
children. Each of these conditions inter- 


acts with others and tends to intensify 
them. 

When the beliefs and expetancies 
about the bonds in a family remain fairly 
constant over a period of time and from 
situation to situation, the family is able to 
perform its functions, the individuals 
within the family are comparatively free 
of tension, and the interacting individuals 
form a “unity”. Thus when all these 
conditions exist, the family is said to be 
well organized. 

Sometimes, however, obstructions to 
understanding or to role enactment may 
arise either from within the family group 
or outside it. When this occurs, there may 
be a temporary conflict between the 
expectations of different family members. 

Since the family has almost exclusive 


' contact with the child during the period 


of greatest dependency and greatest 
plasticity, and continued intimate contact 
over subsequent period of several years, it 
plays an exceptionally important role in 
determining the behavior patterns which 
the child will exhibit. No child is so 
constituted at birth that it must inevitably 
become a delinquent or that it must 
inevitably be law-abiding, and the family 
is the first agency to effect the direction 
which a particular child will take. 
Probably it is for this reason that a large 
proportion of the criminological research 
and thinking this century has been 
concerned with the relationship between 
crime and delinquency on the one hand 
and various kinds of home conditions and 
child-rearing practice on the other hand. 
Although the family units are expect- 
ed to train their children in some efficient 
way, so that they will not become 
delinquent, there is no real science of 
child rearing, and such knowledge as is 
developed is not available to or utilized by 
many families. The task of child training 
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was comparatively simple in early society 
but has become extremely difficult in 
modern life. In preliterate life both 
parents were reared in a rather simple, 
harmonious culture, as were also the 
grandparents, other relatives, and 
neighbors. The result was a steady and 
harmonious pressure upon the child which 
formed his character without difficulty 
and with a minimum of conflicts. This is 
impossible in modern society, where the 
persons in charge of the training of the 
child cannot be consistent. Parents are in 
conflict with each other, with grand- 
parents, with school teachers, and with 
movie actors. Moreover, parents are in 
conflict, probably more than previously, 
for the affection of the child. In this 
situation the harmonious pressure of 
consistent authorities is impossible. It is 
not even possible for one parent to be 
consistent with himself, for he does not 
have the support ofa consistent culture 
to keep his policies stable. These 
inconsistencies undoubtedly affect the 
degree of obedience which parents can 
exact from children and, generally, the 
degree to which children can be 
controlled. Further, obedience and 
control depend largely upon the prestige 
of the parents, and this is affected by 
both the consistency of the demands they 
make upon a child and their status in the 
community. The poverty, physical 
features, competitive ability and 
comparative attainments, language and 
social status of the parents in comparison 
with other persons with whom the child is 
acquainted, may destroy the prestige of 
the parents so that the behavior patterns 
presented are relatively ineffective. 

` The homes from which delinquent 
children come are frequently charac- 
terized by one or more of the following 
conditions: a) other members of the 


family criminalistic, immoral, or 
alcoholic, b) absence of one or both 
parents by reason of death, divorce, or 
desertion, c) lack of parental control 
through ignorance, blindness or other 
sensory defect, or illness, d) home 
uncongeniality, as evidenced by 
domination by one member, favoritism, 
oversolicitude, | overseverity, neglect, 


jealousy, crowded housing conditions, 
interfering relatives, e) religious 
differences, differences in conventions 


and standards, f) economic pressures, such 
as unemployment, insufficient income, 
mother working out. 

A research on the relationship 
between home and delinquency shows 
that the most important difference 
between the situations of delinquent and 
non-delinquent children was in the home 
discipline.? Discipline, according to the 
research, was four times as important as 


poverty in the home in relation to 
delinquency. Defective discipline 
appeared in the forms of parental 


indifference to discipline; physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral weakness of parent 
which made discipline weak; lack of 
discipline due to absence of parent; 
disagreement about the control of the 
child; and overstrict discipline. 

On the basis of the above discussions, 
it is clear that there is a strong relation- 
ship between family disorganization and 
juvenile delinquency. But the concept 
“family disorganization” is so broad and 
ambiguous that juvenile delinquency itself 
can be considered to be one of its 
constitutive factors rather than its 
consequential phenomenon. Therefore, it 
is necessary to examine causal relationship 
among the constitutive factors of the 
family disorganization including juvenile 
delinquency. For this purpose it might be 
helpful to examine the social bond theory 
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developed by Travis Hirschi. Dr.Hirschi 
focuses on the bond between people and 
conventional society assuming a common 
or at least a dominant normative system 
and that norm violations result from a 
lack of bond to the conventional society’. 
The bond consists of four elements: 
belief, attachment, commitment, and 
involvement. Belief refers to the extent 
to which the conventional norms are 
internalized. Commitment refers to the 
extent to which people’s social rewards 
are tried to conformity. Attachment 
refers to people’s sensitivity to the 
opinions of others. Involvement refers to 
the amount of time people devote to 
conventional activities. According to the 
theory, conventional beliefs increase inner 
controls, such as personal satisfaction 
following from conformity and personal 
dissatisfaction following from norm 


violations, and attachment, commitment, 


and involvement increase outer control, 
such as social rewards following from 
conformity and punishments following 
from norm violations. It is assumed that 
the lower the degree of these four factors 
the higher the probability for the children 
of the family of being involved in 
delinquency. 


2) Causes of Family Disorganization: 


If family disorganization is the 
important causal factor of delinquency, 
then what causes family disorganization? 
Ernest W. Burgess, the American socio- 
logist whe conducted extensive research 
on the urbanization process of his country 
in 20’s and 30’s, thought that economic 
condition is only indirect factor to the 
family disorganization. More important 
factor is the cultural value systems, such 
as individualism, competition, and 
democracy*. But in the case of Korea, 


family disorganization as well as 
community disorganization can be 
considered to be the result of rapid social 
change during the present century. 

Before its exposure to western 
influence, Korea was a monarchy for five 
centuries in the Confucious tradition 
emphasizing harmony and tranquility. 
When the traditional monarchy under- 
went serious social unrest due to the 
result of the Japanese invasions in 1592 
and 1598 and Chinese invasion of 1636, 
Catholicism began to attract interests of 
some liberal scholars. But this “pagan” 
religion was strictly banned by the 
government, producing many Christian 


‘martyrs. 


But the situation changed drastically 
after China yielded to the western powers 
as a result of the Opium War of 1839-42. 
The door of the Hermit Country of Korea 
was also violently knocked by the western 
powers who struggled among themselves 
for more lucrative markets and colonies, 
and it was Japan who was successful in 
opening the country in 1876. Since then 
westernization process in Korea took 
place.. This process, however, was 
initiated not in the sphere of economic 
institution, but in the superstructure, such 
as education, legal institution, and reli- 
gion. Furthermore, this process was 
initiated not voluntarily, but forced by 
the Imperial Japanese government for the 
purpose of bringing Korea under their 
political influence. Thus under the pre- 
text of modernization, the cultural identi- 
ties and traditional value system were 
uprooted so that it was amenable to the 
alien ruler. 

Under the circumstances, many of the 
Korean elites thought that the only way 
to save the country against the alien 
aggression and domination was to built up 
national power, and the surest road to the 
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goal is to learn from the Westerners. As a 
result, many intellectuals converted to 
Christian religion for the purpose of 
learning western way of thinking. Both 
private schools” established by the 
Christian missionaries and public schools 
supervised by the Japanese Imperial 
government inculcated new western value 
systeme and most of the Korean youths 
were more than willing to throw away 
their traditional value system to assimilate 
themselves into western way of life. 

Japanese government remolded 
Korean traditional government structure 
and legal system to the western model and 
western goods of various kinds began to 
permeate Korean markets and Korean way 
of life. This westernization process has 
been carried out by two major institu- 
tions: education and Christianity. As a 
result, there occurred serious value 
conflicts between the traditional way of 
life and the new western culture, which 
has brought far more serious anomic 
situation than the case of the 19th 
century European societies so much 
emphasized by the French sociologist 
Emile Durkheim. 

Another phase of the modernization 
process took place when the American 
and Soviet influence replaced the 
Japanese domination separately in the 
south and the north parts of Korea after 
the World War II. Whereas Japanese 
influence was something strongly resisted, 
these new cultures became the most 
envied and the influences were more than 
welcome. In the case of South Korea, 
many of the intellectuals and students 
have gone to the United States to study, 
American movies and other mass culture 
reshaped the way of life of Korean 
people, and American democracy and 
capitalism has become the prime values 
after which Korean society aimed to 


strive. 

Korean War of 1950 which lasted for 
three years put another decisive blow on 
the dwindling tradition of the country. 
The heavy flow of internal migration, 
naked exposure of every corner of the 
country to the military destruction, and 
the dominance of the foreign military 
culture to the life of the destitute people 
destroyed the last stronghold of the 
traditional values by demolishing regional 
barriers which had harbored and 
protected particularistic local cultures. 

In every sense, the military coup 
d’etat of 1961 made a significant bend 
in the stream of history in South Korea. 
The strong military government of the 
Park regime advocated the slogan of 
freedom from poverty and pushed 
forward planned economic development. 
This became the starting point of the 
Korean industrialization process and 
social change initiated by the economic 
institution has taken place from this time. 
The volume of gross national product 
began to increase and standard of living of 
the people also has been significantly 
improved. Urbanization process has taken 
place along with the industrialization 
process and family structure began to 
change from the extended family to the 
nuclear family. 

Whereas the social change had been in 
the realm of values and norms before the 
time, the industrialization process has 
brought about significant changes in the 
realm of material culture. Whereas the 
amount of per capita income was only 
$82 in 1961 it became $4000 now. 
During the same period, the ration of 
urban population to the total population 
has also been increased from 28% to 60%. 

During this active planned economic 
development, traditionalism has been 
scaled down once again by rationalism, 
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and the reescalated speed of social change 
has made the cultural distance between the 
past and the present, and between the 
youth and the elders ever wider. In the 
course, the past has always been seen 
négatively. Traditional Korea has been 
thought of as representing poverty 
stricken, non-democratic, inhumane, 
primitive, unrational feudal society and 
trait of which should be thoroughly 
- relinquished as soon as possible. Any- 
thing new and western is welcome. 
Development has been the prime value 
which has been emphasized by the 
government, education and various means 
of mass-communication. 

Throughout this  industrialization 
process, consumption pattern of Korean 
people has been drastically changed and 
material life has been noticeably 
improved. But the quality of life has not 
necessarily been improved. Life has been 
much busier and extremely competitive. 
As a result, one lucky victors satisfaction 
brings hundreds and thousands of stragglers 
and failures’ frustration and complaints. 
Social unrest increased as much as the 
volume of relative deprivation which, in 
turn, has been increased as much as the 
volume of gross. national product. 
Around the year of 1985, the government 
termed this kind of social unrest “‘the 
syndrome of GNP $2000” making an 
optimistic projection that the kind of 
social problem will gradually disappear 
when the GNP exceeds the level. 
Contrary to the optimism the problem has 
been escalating along with the GNP 
increase. 

Even in the midst of 60’s when the 
slogan of freedom from poverty began to 
be fanfared by the strong military govern- 
ment, there were shrill but shrinking 
voices which warn that over-indulgence in 
materialistic values will bring about 


demoralization and social disorder. But it 
was not until the midst of 70’s that many 
Koreans began to examine the real costs 
and benefits of the hither-to relentlessly 
pursued goal of modernization. 

There have been raising many voices 
which criticize the flamboyant but 
shallow and frivolous materialistic culture 
of the industrialized Korea. Blind love of 
westernization of the past century; has 
also been undergoing careful criticism. 
According to the critics, the culture of 
imitation cannot surpass the model 
culture of the West, always remaining in 
the second rate level which casts thick 
cloud on the national pride and esteem. 
This lack of self-esteem among the people 
of the culture of imitation leads to 
demoralization of the nation. Extreme 
opportunism and escapism, together with 
greedy and selfish individualism will 
prevail and lack of trust and good-will 
among the people will undermine the very 
foundation of social network. They 
worry that, particularly in the case of 
Korea, the anomic situation will be 
escalated by the compounded interaction 
effects of westernization and industra- 
lization. It has been generally pointed out 
that in the process of modernization, 


which consists with industrialization, 
urbanization and _ bureaucratization, 
anomie and alienation have been 


increasing to the level of endangering 
humanistic, qualitative life of the modern 
era. But again, whereas the social change 
of the western countries has been the 
change brought about by the industria- 
lization, the change in Korea in the past 
decades has been the result of dual factors 
of westernization of spiritual value 
dimension and  industrialization of 
materialistic value dimension. 

In addition to the fact that the social 
change in Korea has been multi 
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dimensional whereas that of western 
countries was one-dimensional, the change 
in Korea has been artificially and hastily 
initiated by strong government within 
relatively short period of time. So much 
so that it is more than probable that the 
nature and volume of its negative effects, 
such as anomic and alienation in Korea is 
far more critical than that of the West. 


3) Nature of Family Disorganization: 


In the process of westernization, 
detraditionalization, industrialization and 
urbanization, family structure has been 
changing from the rural extended family 
to the urban nuclear family. In the course, 
the status of the elders has been degraded 
in contrast the significant elevation of the 
status of the youth within the family life. 
Filial piety to the parents, the most 
emphasized traditional value, has been 
replaced by romantic love between the 
husband and wife and affection for the 
offsprings. 

It is natural that along with the 
changing family value system, authority 
of the parents and the elders has been 
significantly weakened. In the course of 
modernization, family institution has lost 
its socializing function. For the youths in 
modern society, educational institution 
performs major formal socializing 
function and family has become auxiliary 
to school. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
causes of alienation for many of the 
Korean youths might be the failure in the 
highly competitive system of education. 
Social need for higher education is 
extremely high in Korea which has made 
the school life highly competitive. Most 
of the youths are striving for higher 
education and major function of the 
parents is to encourage, support, or force 


their children to win the hard competition 
and enter college. Every year thousands 
of youths drop out of the competitive 
entrance examinations of high schools 
and colleges, destined to experience 
strong sense of failure, frustration, and 
alienation. In this highly competitive and 
ladder-graded educational society, every 
department in a college and every college 
in the country is relatively compared and 
evaluated with others in terms of the cut- 
line score of the uniform entrance 
examination. Therefore, virtually all of 
the youths who could not enter the top 
department are considered themselves as 
failures harboring strong frustration and 
inferiority complex. There have been 
many cases of suicide by the students who 
failed to meet the high expectations of 
the parents and theinselves. Annual 
increase in the number of those who 
suffer from various degree of mental 
illness resulting from strains and stresses 
of extremely competitive academic life is 
really alarming. Students are controlled 
by impersonal scores of their academic 


_ achievements and there are little room for 


them to be influenced by the personalities 
of teachers in school and parents in home. 

For these youths who are 
extremely exhausted and frustrated in 
their competitive school life, various 
temptations outside school and home are 
really strong. In this pleasure-oriented 
materialistic culture, so many places are 
extending hands of temptation to the 
youths and once a youth falls in the 
temptation, he is destined to drop out of 
the competition and become a delinquent. 
To be a delinquent, in this context, can be 
seen as a function of defense mechanism 
to guard oneself from severe stress of the 
competition. All these phenomena can be 
considered as symptoms of family 
disorganization which weakens the mutual 
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influences of the family members. In 
Korea, this sense of family disorganization 
is a consequence of rapid social change. 


IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


If family disorganization is a major 
cause of juvenile delinquency, we have to 
seek some way of strengthening family 
institution. When we see the problem 
from the perspective of juvenile 
delinquency, the relationship between 
home and school should be strengthened 
in the context of strengthening neigh- 
borhood community life. Most of the 
fathers spend their life in their work 
place, children in their school, and home 
is empty most of the time. In order to 
solve the problem of delinquency 
resulting from family disintegration or 
disorganization, revitalization movement 
of family life is necessary and this should 
go together with the revitalization 
movement of community life. More 
specifically speaking, we have to seek 


some way to bring family, school, and 
work places together within a community. 

Along with the revitalization move- 
ment of family and community life,we 
have to free our children and youths from 
highly impersonal life of competition and 
conflict in school and let them have the 
life of love of others in a human com- 
munity. If this impersonal, highly achieve- 
ment-oriented competition and conflict- 
laden life of industrial society cannot be 
checked by and balanced with more 
personal and primary ties of family and 
neighborhood community life, our youths 
will become either delinquents or men- 
tally ill. Severe competition for grade 
scores in school eventually leads to life of 
competition for wealth and power in 
society. Severe competitions generate 
destructive minds of conflicts and hate of 
others. It is the family institution that 
can loosen the life of stress and strain in 
the highly achievement-oriented school 
life of the children so that they can live 
more humane life. 
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Chinese Food and Drinks — 
A Historical View 


C. Y. Hsu (Ib Hh ) 


Food and drinks are the sustenance of 
life. Without a continuous supply of 
them life will be extinct. Even before its 
birth a babe takes nourishment in the 
mother’s womb through the umbilical 
cord and after birth one of its first acts is 
to suck milk from the mother’s breast. 

In a person’s life a great deal of time 
is spent in taking food and drinks and a 
great part of life is devoted to working for 
its means of sustenance, that is, food and 
drinks. There is an old Chinese saying: 
“To the people food is Heaven. "RELA 
K There is another common saying: “A 
person works from morning to evening for 
no other than his mouth.” $ 4 He Gh wJ S 
© The philosopher Kao Tzu 43 said, 
“Eating and sex are human nature.”! 
RE Ht. 

We can imagine that the daily work of 
the earliest man in China, impelled by 
hunger, was to search for food. He roamed 
the wilds, forests and mountains, plucked 
fruits, plants, grasses and whatever else 
could satisfy hunger and often encoun- 
tered and fought bare-handed wild beasts 
for sheer survival. He had to kill for if 
not, he would have been killed. And after 
killing a wild beast, he would tear it 
apart and chew its raw flesh. If he caught 
a bird, he would chew it raw even with its 
feathers on. As the Chinese saying goes, 


the primitive people “ate the furry flesh 
of beasts and drank their blood.” 432% 
im The Book of Rites Ñan says: “They 
dwelled in caves and in summer in nests 
on trees. Before fire was discovered, they 
ate the fruits of plants and the flesh of 
beasts. They also drank the beasts’ blood 
and munched even their fur.’?? 

They did not know at first what was 
edible and what not, but plucked fruits, 
plants and grasses and ate by trial and 
error. Many must have contracted 
diseases, or have been killed by eating 
poisonous weeds and fruits, or by drink- 
ing poisonous water. In the course of 
time some wise and more experienced 
men came forth and told the common 
folks what to eat and drink and how to 
get food and drinks. Legend says that a 
wise man named Fu HsifK% made nets 
and taught the people how to snare wild 
beasts and how to catch fish in the rivers, 
lakes and seas. If it was not one man who 
taught them all these, it was their accu- 
mulated experience they had gained in the 
course of time. ; 

Another legend says that Shen Nung 
ih £8 (Divine Husbandman) invented the 
plough and taught the people to farm. He 
was said to have also tasted a hundred 
herbs for their edible and medicinal 
properties and to have instituted the 
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practice of ‘holding markets for the 
exchange of commodities. 

A third wise man Sui Jen Shih BAK 
was said to have discovered the way to 
make fire and to have taught the people 
to cook with fire. People began to 
abandon the practice of eating meat raw 
and to cook their food. 

Han Fei Tz ġġ 3p. says: “In ancient 
times people ate raw fruits, melons, 
oysters and clams which smelled rancid 
and hurt their intestines and stomachs. 
They fell sick. A sage appeared and made 
fire with wood to cook things, expelling 
their stinking smell. The people were 
pleased with what he did and asked him 
to rule the land. He was called Sui Jen 
Shih.’”? 

According to archaeological dis- 
coveries, signs of using fire were found at 
the sites of Yüan-mou Man JERR IAA 
(Homo erectus yiianensis) of some 1,700, 
000 years ago and Lan-tien Man Bf JRA 
(Sinanthropus lantienensis) of between 
750,000 and 650,000 years ago, and signs 
of making fire with wood to cook food 
were found at the sites of Peking Man 
JERA (Sinanthropus pekinensis) of 
some 500,000 years ago. 

The discovery of fire marked a giant 
step forward in civilization. With fire the 
earliest Chinese as were the earliest men 
elsewhere were able to improve their way 
of living, cooking food, fashioning tools, 
getting warm in cold weather, having light 
at night and doing many other things. 
But of course, fire also did great destruc- 
tion, buring down forests, razing tracts of 
grassland, ete. Incidentally such bush 
fires fertilized the land and helped plant- 
ing. 

In the neolithic age Chinese had made 
a big stride in the production of food. 
Stone agricultural tools were excavated in 
the ruins of Fei-li-kang Culture in Honan 


A gjar of between 7,000 and 
8,000 years old while rice and kaoliang 
grains, hemp seeds and lotus seeds and 
bones of domestic dogs, pigs, sheep, oxen, 
horses and chickens were found in the 
ruins of Yangshao Culture in Kansu 
HADES of between 5,000 and 
6,000 years ago. 

The Yellow Emperor 3g (2698-2598 
B.C.) was said to be the first to cook rice 
and porridge. He was also said to have 
improved upon Shen Nung’s agricultural 
work by determining the time when 
cereals were to be sown and trees to be 
planted and to have invented wheeled 
vehicles, armor, boats and pottery. 

Through the ages Chinese farmers had 
been the most strenuous laborers to 
produce food for the teeming population. 
Their efforts were often frustrated by 
drought, floods, and other natural calami- 
ties, ‘Or human interferences such as war, 
high taxation, requisition, etc. They were 
ranked second in the social classification in 
the olden days: scholars, farmers, 
workers and tradesmen. 

The following poem bears witness to 
their hardship: 


BME KR Fe 
OARE’ EAH ° 
MRA F RAFE? 
ae RR es AAEE o 


A peck of grains are sown in spring. 
A bounteous crop is reaped in fall. 
No idle fields are found at all. 

Yet farmers die from hungering. 

As weeds are hoed off at high noon, 
Beads of sweat drip upon the soil. 
Whoever thought all rice now strewn 
On the plate is out of hard toil? 


Indicating the importance of agricul- 
ture which involved principally the pro- 
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duction of food, the Emperor on a spring 
day every year went to the fields to do 
farming. Though a symbolic gesture, it 
gave great encouragement to the farmers, 
boosting their spirit in production. 

The ancient rulers knew that the first 
principle of government was to give the 
people a full stomach for with a full 
stomach they felt comforted and con- 
tented and would not grumble and stir up 
any disturbance. However, it was usually 
in years of famine and dearth when peo- 
ples stomachs were empty that they 
turned to theft, robbery and banditry. 
Lao Tzù% F , the great philosopher and 
founder of Taoism, said, “The rule of the 
sage-king ... fills the people’s stomachs. ”4 
In the best of times, people “need not 
close their doors at night and nobody 
would pick up lost valuables found on the 
street.” He further said, “The people are 
hungry because too many taxes imposed 
upon them made them so.”* 

Mencius said: “A brilliant ruler will 
regulate the people’s production so that 
above they shall have sufficient means to 
serve their parents and below enough to 
support their wives and children and that 
in good years they shall be abundantly 
provided with, and in bad years they shall 
escape death.’’® 

Kuan Chung ¢¢ hp, Chief Minister of 
the State of Ch’i and a capable adminis- 
trator and economist, said, “When the 
granaries are full, the people observe 
etiquette and rites; when the State has 
plenty, people come from afar; and when 
the people are well-clothed and well- 
fed, they are concerned about glory and 
disgrace.””’ 

Besides cereals, fruits, vegetables and 
animal flesh, a major supply of food for 
the teeming population of China is fish 
from the rivers, lakes, and seas bordering 
China. The Tz’ Yitan #i& dictionary 


lists about 130 fish names whose characters 
have the “fish” radical. There are other 
fish names whose characters have not the 
“fish” radical and are therefore not listed 
there. 

Among fish notable for their delicious 
taste are carp from the Yellow River 
and the West Lake, bream# from rivers 
and lakes, the season fish or samli i 5 
so-called because of its periodical appear- 
ance, which enters the rivers in May and 
returns to the sea in September, yu fg , 
promfret &#@from many rivers, huang-hwa- 
yu fates , also called shih-shou-yu BY 
44 (Seiaena schlegelii) which live near the 
sea, perch @ from the Sung River #} yL 
in Kiangsu Province, which have four. gills 
whereas the same specie of fish elsewhere 
have only two gills and which are made 
famous by a remark R E by Chang 
Han Ria (A.D.ca.258-ca.319) of the Chin 
dynasty that he yearned for the salad and 
perch of Sung-Kiang, kuei-yu fa from 
the Yangtze River in Hupeh and chuan 
f§ from the Tung-ting Lake. In this 
connection we may mention crabs, 
especially from Ta Cha kijin Kiang- 
su and prawns and shrimps from rivers 
and lakes. 

Fu Hsi was said to have invented the 
net in imitation of the spider’s net while 
Sui Jen Shih who discovered fire taught 
people to fish with a fishing line.® Chinese 
took to fishing mainly for food. 

According to ancient records, people 
of the Hsia dynasty (2205-1766 B.C.) 
knew to plant fruit trees and they cast 
a large number of bronze tripods and 
other food utensils, indicating that they 
cooked many kinds of fish and meat food. 


The term “dining with tripods’ HA 
became synonymous with wealth. 


Inscriptions on oracle bones of the Shang 
dynasty (1766-1123 B.C.) excavated in 
recent years indicate that there were 
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orchards and vegetable gardens and 
droves of horses, oxen, sheep, pigs and 
dogs were kept. At some sacrificial 
ceremonies as many as 100 sacrificial 
utensils were used and 100 sheep and 300 
oxen were slaughtered. The Historical 
Records by the great historian Ssti-ma 
Ch’ien (145-c.a.86 B.C.) H Be # says 
that some wealthy families ate from five 
tripods containing respectively beef, 
mutton, pork, fish and venison and kings 
ate from 12 tripods at one meal. Accord- 
ing to the Book of Rites of Chou jAi , 
the Imperial Household of the Western 
Chou dynasty (1122-781 B.C.) had more 
than 20 units in charge of food, 
employing 2332 men. Among these men 
were so-called ling jeng A (ice officers) 
whose duty was to cut and store ice in 
winter and there were bronze ice boxes 
called ping chienpk%™ for storage of 


perishable food. One such ice box was 


unearthed from Marquis Tseng I’s tomb at 
Suihsien, Hupeh Aik RE ELZ in 
1978. It consists of two containers, a 
smaller one in a bigger one. The space in 
between was for placing ice.? Exquisitely 
cast bronze tripods and other food 
utensils, bronze knives, bronze spoons, 
bronze cauldrons, and bronze wine jars 
of this period have been unearthed. Oil, 
salt, paste, vinegar, wine, sugar, honey, 
ginger and cassia bark were then in use for 
seasoning. 

In the Spring and Autumn Annals 
period ###kRFER (770-221 B.C.) much 
care was taken with food by the upper 
class. In the Confucian Analects Con- 
fucius described how a superior man 
exercised caution in taking food. “He 
(the -superior man) would not mind 
having his rice finely cleaned nor having 
his meat finely minced. He would not eat 
rice affected by the weather and turned 
sour, nor fish or meat decaying. Nor 


would he eat anything discolored or of a 
bad smell, nor any food ill-cooked or not 
in season. Nor would he eat any meat 
not properly cut nor anything not served 
with the proper seasoning. Though there 
might be a large quantity of meat, he 
would not allow what he took to exceed 
the due proportion for the rice. Though 
he did not set a limit for wine, he would 
not allow it to get himself confused.’’!° 

Huang-ti-nei-ching $ 3A believed 
to have been written in the Warring King- 
doms-Ch’in-Han period RAAB 
(403-206 B.C.) discusses principally 
medicine but also quite scientifically the 
principles of cookery and food and drinks 
which are still applicable today. 

After the founding of the Han dynasty 
aR (206 B.C.-A.D.7) agriculture pro- 
duction and husbandry made great pro- 
gress, resulting in bounteous food supply. 
Ssu-ma Chien in the Historical Records 
says that “there were 1,000 date trees at 
An-yi #& , 1,000 chestnut trees in Yen 
#e and Ch’in# , 1,000 orange trees in 
Shu # , Hany, and Chang-ling ypg . . - 
The owners were as rich as a marquis of 
1,000 households.”!! He named several 
traders who got rich: Yung Po %48 , a 
dealer in beef and mutton and fat gained 
1,000 gold pieces; Changi , a dealer in 
juice, gained 10 million cash; Chu% , a 
dealer in cooked sheep stomachs, earned 
much profit and could afford to buy a 
horse to ride. It was reported that ata - 
banquet given by the Emperor to his 
officials 1,000 kinds of food and 10,000 
cups of wine were served. Gold utensils 
and jade cups were used. Musicians 
played pipes and stringed instruments 
and dancers performed classical dances. 

A stone tablet excavated in recent 
years from a tomb at Chu Ch’eng in Shan- 
tung i R% jk bears an engraved scene of 
a bustling cook-house: On a rope is 
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hanged a turtle, eels, fish, a rabbit, pig 
intestines, a pig’s head, slices of pork 
and a ham. A man is cutting pork hanged 
on the rope. Three men are scraping off 
fish scales. Two men are slaughtering a 
goat. A man is killing a duck. Two men 
are slaughtering an ox. A man is drawing 
water in a bucket from a well. A man is 
putting more firewood in a stove while 
another man is washing a cauldron witha 
brush. Three men are slaughtering a pig. 
A man is bringing in a goose under his 
arm. A man is splitting firewood with an 
axe. A man is pounding grains in a 
mortar. A man is pouring water into a 
basin. A man is scooping probably wine 
from an urn. Jars and urns containing 
probably wine, soy sauce or rice are 
placed on one side. 

The Historical Records tells a romance 
between a poor literary man Ssii-ma 
Hsiang-ju 8] 48 an (179-117 B.C.) and a 
rich man’s daughter Cho Wen-chun #1 4¢ 
Æ. Ssti-ma Hsiang-ju was brought by a 
friend to the house of the magnate of the 
iron industry Cho Wang-sun # £ & to 
attend a feast. Knowing that Cho Wen- 
chun was newly widowed, he played a 
romantic tune on the zither to seduce her. 
She eloped with him back to his native 
town Chengtu in Szechwan Province. To 
her great disappointment she found that 
in his house there were practically nothing 
but four bare walls. Her father was so 
furious at her elopement with a poor man 
that he decided to severe relations with 
her. At his wit’s end Ssti-ma Hsiang-ju 
took his wife to Lin-an i Ip where he 
sold his carriage and horse and bought a 
wine shop. He worked as a waiter and 
told his wife to tend the oven. When 
the rich father heard that his daughter and 
her husband were opening a wine shop, he 
felt so ashamed that he called them back 
and gave Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju one million 


cash and one hundred servants to let him 
start a new life. 

China has a great variety of agricultural 
produce. Most of them are indigenous, a 
few were imported from abroad. Chang 
Chien sg , 2nd century B.C., a great 
adventurer and a Minister under the 
Emperor Wu Ti Liu Ch’e (156-87 B.C.) of 
the Han dynasty Raik , who 
penetrated deep into Central Asia (which 
the Chinese then called the “Western 
Region” pq 4 ) and was taken prisoner by 
the Hsiung-nu twice and detained for over 
ten years, brought back to China grapes, 
walnut, pomegranate, pepper, spinach, 


melon, carrot, lentils, and hemp and taught 


his countrymen the process of making 
wine with grapes which he had learned 
from the Persians, though there was 
another report that the Chinese in the 
T’ang period (A.D. 618-906) learned the 
process of wine-making from Kao Chang 
8, present-day Turfan in Sinkaig 
Province when its troops conquered that 
small kingdom. Other imported agricul- 
tural products include sweet potato from 
Central America, peas in the pod presum- 
ably from Holland for Cantonese call 
them Holland peas WME . 

In the Wei-Chin #1 (A.D. 220-420) 
and Southern and Northern Dynasties 
BAILA (A.D. 317-581) periods many 
foreign tribes invaded China, carved out 
territories and set up governments. It 
was a time when an intercultural fusion 
took place. Chinese learned from: these 
alien tribes new ways of cooking such as 
roasting on skewers, dried salting, broiling 
and making several kinds of sauce, vinegar 
and gravy. They thus roast goose, 
barbecued pork, dried salt meat, 
dried salt ducks AR48 , salted meat HRA , 
salted fish IÑ # , pickled black beans , 
fish saucefy 4 , shrimp sauce R4 etc. 
These alien tribes had been moving about 
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and so they were good in methods of 
preserving food. 

Food production had an unprecedented 
development during the T’ang period. 
Toward the end of the Ta-liX}¥ era 
(A.D. 767-779) the annual shipments of 
rice to Kuan Chung gq ch (present-day 
Shensi) where the capital Ch’ang-an B £ 
(present-day Sian) was situated, amounted 
to more than one million bushels. The 
powerful eunuch Kao Li-shih & Jt 
(A.D. 683-762) under the Emperor Ming 
Huang HAS (A.D. 685-762) built a 
water mill northwest of Ch’ang-an which 
was capable of grinding 300 bushels of 
wheat everyday. There was plenty of 
fodder for domestic animals and fowl. 

Annual food revenues were a sure 
indicator of the abundance of food 
supply. Salt revenue from the Yangtze 
and Huai valleys amounted to more than 
six million strings of cash annually. The 
tea tax during the reign of the Emperor 
Te Chung Li Shih Ha 4:38 (A.D. 780- 
805) amounted to 400,000 strings of cash 
annually. 

The T’ang people had a great variety 
of food. In the rice category were ta-mai- 
fan * BR (barley rice), ku-mi-fan HX KR 
(wild rice), wu-fan Bk (black groats 
made from millet), tuan-vu-fan W thik 
(oily and lumpy rice), ch’ing-ching-fan $% 
ak (rice steamed with the leaves of 
nan-chu H% or Andromeda ovalifolia), 
and Wang-mu-fan ¥ fg (Queen Mother’s 
rice). In the porridge category were 
shu-chou 3 ye (millet porridge), ju-chou 
SL% (milk porridge), tou-sha tien-chou 
Bybee (sweet porridge with bean 
paste), and hsin-lo-chou yj ig (almond 
cream porridge). In the pastry category 
were cakes and biscuits of various kinds, 
fluffy and crispy pastry#{ , small cakes 
8T , pao-tzi4aF (buns), chiao-tzit F 
(half-moon shaped dumplings), hun-tun 


ei Cwon-ton in Cantonese), tzii-yun- 
kao Æ (purple cloud cake), chin kao 
4% (golden cake), shui-cheng lung-feng 
kao 7k S488 URE (sweetened dragon and 
phoenix cake), man-t’ien-hsing #§K B 
(starry sky cake), ta-hsiao hung-chiao 
ANKH (big and small bridge cake), etc. 
The Book of Recipes &#& by Wei Chu- 
yuan # B IK of T’ang lists as many as 24 
kinds of hun-tun with different stuffings. 
Most artistic was a kind of steamed cakes 
which bore 70 characters and the images 
of goddesses. The pastry mentioned in 
the book contained not only cream, milk, 
sugar, and meat but also flower powder. 
Of the food industry of the Northern 
Sung dynasty J4E¥ (A.D. 960-1126) Tung- 
ch’ing meng-hua lu RRS HB says: 
“All rare delicacies of the Four Seas are 
gathered and put on the market (in Pien, 
the capital) and food of all tastes of the 
land is brought into the kitchen.” The 
restaurants and wine shops there were 
magnificent edifices with halls, courtyards, 
vestibules overshadowed by trees, and 
alcoves with windows, screens and drapes 
shaded by flowers and bamboos. Some 
buildings were of three to five stories 
standing apart but connected by arched 
bridges. They were opened late into the 
night, being lighted with lamps and 
candles which shone brightly upon pearl- 
sewn screens and embroidered hangings. 
Upon the invasion of the Tartars the 
Sung Court moved to Lin-an M Z (present- 
day Hangchow), south of the Yangtze 
River. ` Many restaurants in Pien that 
served Szechwan, northern, southern and 
vegetarian food moved to Lin-an too. In 
spite of the national crisis the Court and 
the wealthy class led a decadent life, 
indulging in feasting and amusement. It 
boosted, however, the food and wine 
industries. The tea shops in Lin-an were 
also bustling places. They were well 
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decorated with seasonal flowers and 
with calligraphic scrolls and paintings by 
well-known scholars and artists hanging 
on the walls. Teas of various brands, 
aromatic and refreshing, were served all 
year round while cold plum wine and 
drinks were served in summer. Music was 
played to entertain the clients. Outside 
the city there were wine shops and 
restaurants that were set up like gardens. 

Wu-lin chiu-shih Rk (Old Events 
of Wu-lin) mentions 29 famous restaurants 
in Lin-an, including Ho Lo Lou $p s# 
(Tower of Harmonious Joy), Ho Feng 
Lou #12848 (Tower of Harmonious 
Exuberance), Chung Ho Lou FRIE 
Tower of Central Harmony), Chun Feng 
Lou AE (Spring Wind Tower), Tai Ho 
LouK#tE (Tower of Supreme Har- 
mony), Hsi Lou P4 #8 (West Tower), T’ai 
Ping Lou KFH (Tower of Supreme 
Peace), and Feng Lo Lou #8 #48 (Tower 
of Abundant Joy). These restaurants 
served 41 kinds of delicacies, including 
quails, 42 kinds of pastry, 21 kinds of 
vegetables, 9 kinds of porridge, 30 kinds 
of meat, 80 kinds of cold drinks, includ- 
ing lichee juice, 19 kinds of cakes, includ- 
ing “snow cake” which could be a kind of 
ice cream, 56 kinds of wine, including 
rose wine. 

A menu for the banquets given by 
Chang Chun, Prince of Ch’ing Hoy yay Bh 
TRR in honor of the Emperor Kao 
Chung Chao Kou (A.D. 1107-1187), first 
sovereign of the Southern Sung dynasty 
PAA amia listed more than 200 delj- 
cacies.!? Of course, he could not have 
taken so much food but he was probably 
asked to make his choices. The menu 
indicated the extravagance of royalty 
and nobility as well as the abundance of 
food at the time. 

Marco Polo (A.D. 1254?-1324?), the 
great Venetian traveler, came to China in 


1275 and visited Lin-an which he called 
“Kinsay”. In his The Book of Marco 
Polo which he wrote after his return to 
Italy he recalled that in the markets 
in Lin-an “there is always an ample supply 
of every kind of meat and game, as of 
roebuck, red-deer, fallow-deer, hares, 
rabbits, partridges, pheasants, francolins, 
quails, fowls, capons, and of ducks and 
geese an infinite quantity ... Then there 
are the shambles. where the larger animals 
are slaughteredy“such as calves, beeves, 
kids, and lambs, the flesh of which is 
eaten by the rich and the great dignitaries. 
“Those markets make a daily display of 
every kind of vegetables and fruits; and 
among the latter there are in particular 
certain pears of enormous size, weighing 
as much as ten pounds apiece, and the 
pulp of which is white and fragrant like a 
confection; besides peaches in their season 
both yellow and white, of every delicate 
flavor.” 

“Neither grapes nor wine,” he added, 
“are produced there, but very good raisins 
are brought from abroad, and wine like- 
wise. The natives, however, do not much 
care about wine, being used to that kind 
of their own made from rice and spices. 
From the Ocean Sea also come daily 
supplies of fish in great quantity, brought 
25 miles up the river, and there is also a 
great store of fish from the lake, which is 
the constant resort of fishermen, who 
have no other business. Their fish is of 
sundry kinds, changing with the season; 
and, owing to the impurities of the city 
which pass into the lake, it is remarkably 
fat and savory.” 1? 

The invasion of the Golden Tartars 
(known in Chinese as the Chin@A ), 
the establishment of the Liao # dynasty 
and the eventual conquest of Sung by the 
Mongols who founded the Yüanğ 
dynasty resulted in an unprecedented 
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intercultural fusion. Many alien dishes 
were added to the Chinese table, notably 
Mongolian barbecued beef, Mongolian 
cheese 4 i and koumiss. 

A memorable exploit in the Ming 4A 
dynasty (A.D. 1368-1644) was the naval 
expeditions of Cheng Ho &# (died A.D. 
1431), a eunuch, who distinguished 
himself by his military strategy and 
prowess. In 1405 he sailed from Woosung 
say on the east China seacoast up the 
Yangtze River from Shanghai with a large 
fleet to Cambodia and Siam; in 1408 and 
1412 he led naval expeditions to the 
countries in southeast Asia, going as far 
as Ceylon and inducing many States to 
send envoys back with him; in 1415 and 
again in 1421 he returned with the envoys 
to their native States in order to open 
trade relations with them; in 1424 he 
sailed for Sumatra and returned to China 
the next year to become Commandant 
at Nanking; five years later he sailed as far 
as the east coast of Africa, visiting 17 
countries, including Hormuz in the Per- 
sian Gulf. He may have obtained much 
information about these countries and 
brought back many foreign things. Unfor- 
tunately he left no record of his expedi- 
tions. 

The Imperial Dining Bureau ¥ i> of 
the Ming dynasty made large purchases 
annually. Under the Emperor Ying Chung 
Chu Ch’ichen (A.D. 1427-1464) of 
Ming H zæ fib Bi it cut down its stock 
of 40,000 cows and its large storage of 
sugar, honey, fruits, meat, butter, tea, 
glutinous rice, chestnuts, rice and 
medicinal herbs. Its food utensils 
numbered 370,000. In 1464 its fruits 
amounted to 1,268,000 catties. Its cooks 
numbered 6,300. j 

Under the Ming Emperor Mu Chung 
Chu. Tsai-hou (A.D. 1537-1572) HBR 
4: $k the Dining Bureau used 1,078,- 
000 catties of fruits and 78,000 taels of 


silver for the purchase of cattle annually. 

All these figures show the extrava- 
gance of the Imperial Household in food 
supply and also indicate the availability 
of the great variety of food. 

The establishment of the Ch’ing 
(Manchu) dynasty brought Manchu food 
into the Chinese menu. One of the lavish 
feasts was the Man-Han Feast 227% & FE 
(Manchu-Chinese Feast), in which dishes 
of both Manchu and Chinese styles were 
served. 

In the Ch’ing dynasty the culinary 
art developed to a new high. Most no- 
table is the Sui Ytan Recipe Book BAR 
# by Yüan Mei $ (A.D. 1715-1797), 
poet, scholar and artist. Sui Yüan was the 
name of his garden in Nanking where he 
retired at 40 after an official career in 
Kiangnan and Shansi. His book lists 326 
dishes of mountain and sea delicacies and 
some simple food in vogue between the 
14th and the mid-18th century. It dis- 
cusses the processing, cooking, seasoning, 
timing, color, flavor, taste, appearance, 
utensils and order of serving. 

Some restaurants in the Ch’ing period 
were housed in magnificent buildings. 
Yangchow hua-fang lu ta NEHER (An 
Account of a Painted Barge in Yangchow) 
by Li Tou # +} says that some restaurants 
were set up in residences purchased from 
wealthy families with towers, terraces, 
pavilions, bowers, rockeries, trees and 
flowers and some tea houses were in 
gardens with bowers, terraces, pavilions, 
rockeries, trees and flowers. 

Most elaborate and lavish was Imperial 
dining in the Manchu palaces. In charge 
of Imperial banquets and feasts was 
Kuang-lu-ssti Sit $ under a superinten- 
dent called Kuang-lu-ssti Ch’ing 46 ie 2 I . 
Preparation of food was undertaken by 
the Imperial kitchen and the Imperial 
tearoom under the imperial Household 
Department. In the Imperial kitchen were 
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the fresh food section, the vegetarian 
food section, the pastry section, the 
rice section and the roast section. The 
Imperial tearoom prepared tea and 
pastry. The Imperial kitchen and the 
Imperial tearoom had their separate 
sets of silver utensils for containing and 
serving cooked food. Under the Imperial 
kitchen was also an attendants’ kitchen 
which prepared food for the high officials 
who came to the Imperial Palaces daily 
to execute their duties. In addition, 
there were an internal buns kitchen 
A & @ i and an external buns kitchen 
We Hi . The former made po po 
ff (Steamed wheat flour buns) every- 
day for the Emperor and the Empress, 
yuan hsiao $ (small rice flour balls 
boiled usually in a sweet soup and eaten 
on the 15th day of the Ist moon), chung 
tzu ¥-¥ (dumplings of glutinous rice 
flour with meat or sweet stuffing eaten on 
the Dragon Boat Festival on the 5th day 
of the 5th moon), mooncakes H ®t eaten 
on the Moon Festival, the 15th day of 
the 8th moon, and sacrificial offerings. 
The latter made buns of wheat flour to 
serve as feasts for visiting princes and lords 
from Mongolia and other protectorates 
and at meals for Imperial concubines and 
princes; it also prepared sacrificial food, 
including buns of wheat flour. 

According to CHihg dynastic tradition, 
the Emperor and the Empress took their 
meals separately in their own palaces. 
Unless the Emperor summoned a partner 
to dine with him, he dined alone. He had 
breakfast between 6 and 7 o’clock, lunch 
between 12 noon and 2 p.m. and dinner 
at 6 p.m. The dinner for Emperor Hsien 
Feng W% (A.D. 1831-1861), then a boy, 
on the 30th of the 12th moon of the 11th 
year of his reign, equivalent to January 
29, 1862, consisted of duck cooked with 
birds’ nests, chicken cooked with birds’ 


nests, threaded chicken cooked with 
birds’ nests, duck strips cooked with birds’ 
nests, slices of pork cooked with pigeon 
eggs, threaded chicken cooked with shark 
fin, fried duck livers with plenty of sauce, 
fried duck strips cooked with birds’ 
nests, fried pheasants’ claws, fried carp, 
fried threaded pork with eggs, roast duck, 
roast pork, white sugar cake, crisp sweet 
rolls, and birds’ nests soup with eight 
ingredients. 

Of course, the Emperor, even if he were 
a grown-up, could not have taken this 
quantity of food at one meal. What he 
did was to pick some morsels from various 
dishes and bestowed the rest to the 
princes, princesses, Imperial concubines 
and high officials. Leftovers from the 
princes, princesses, and others were 
bestowed upon palace maids and eunuchs. 
It was a common practice for the Emperor 
to order the Imperial kitchen to prepare 
special dishes and bestow them upon his 
high officials as favors. Sometimes com- 
plete feasts were bestowed upon visiting 
envoys from Cochin-China, Siam, the 
Loochoo Islands, Burma, the Sulu 
Archipelago and Laos, the Holy Duke (a 
title conferred in 1055 upon the lineal 
descendant of Confucius) and other 
potentates. Most lavish and elaborate 
were the feasts on the birthday anni- 
versaries of the Empress Dowager, the 
Emperor, the Empress and the weddings 
of the Heir Apparent, princes, princesses 
and other members of the Imperial 
family.!4 

A bustling occasion was the Thousand 
Oldsters Feast held under Imperial 
auspices. The first such feast was held at 
Chang Chun Yüan #4 & (Joyous 
Spring Garden) in the western suburbs of 
Peking in the 3rd moon of the 52nd year 
of the K’ang Hsi reign or 1713 when more 
than one thousand oldsters attended the 
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celebration of the 60th birthday anniver- 
sary of the Emperor. In the 1st moon of 
the 61st year (1722) of the K’ang Hsi 
reign another Thousand Oldsters Feast 
was held at Ch’ien Ch’ing Palace & #§ & 
when more than one thousand oldsters, 
all over 65, attended. At the feast the 
Emperor recited a poem entitled “Thou- 
sand Oldsters Feast” which first gave the 
name to the feast. During the reign of 
Emperor Ch’ien Lung (1710-1799) two 
such feasts were held. In the Ist moon of 
the 50th year (1785) of the Ch’ien Lung 
reign some three thousand  oldsters 
attended the first one also held at Ch’ien 
Ch’ing Palace while about five thousand 
oldsters attended the second one in the 
60th year (1785) of the Ch’ien Lung reign 
when the Emperor was 85. After the 
accession of Emperor Chia Ch’ing 3 # in 
1796 the Manchu rule began to decline 
and no more Thousand Oldsters Feast 
was held because of financial stringency. 

Most glorious in history was the feast 
given under Imperial T’ang auspices at 
Chu Chiang Chih HYT 7th (Crooked River 
Pool) in present-day Sian, Shensi Province 
to the successful candidates in the Imperial 
examinations who won the chin shih ¥ £ 
degree. The pool, actually a lake, was 
then a scenic spot with magnificent 
buildings, pavilions, and gardens in the 
capital Ch’ang-an, attracting crowds of 
visitors in spring. 

A similar feast was held in honor of 
the successful candidates who won the 
chin shih degree in the Imperial examina- 
tions in the Cheng-ho era (A.D. 1111- 
1118) of Emperor Hui Tsung of the Sung 
dynasty R AR Ee MIE fH] at Chiung Lin 
Garden $k, west of K’ai-feng, Honan 
Province. 

Emperors and princes were fed with 
such rich fancy food that they did not 
know some of the commonest food taken 


by their poor lowly subjects. When I was 
a kid, I heard a story from our amah, 
female servant, about the vagarious 
Emperor Cheng Te Chu Hou-chao (reg. 
A.D. 1491-1521) of the Ming dynasty 4A 
ESAk. It is hearsay and so I 
won’t vouchsafe its veracity. Under the 
name.of Chu Shou the Emperor took 
a trip to the southern provinces. One day 
when he came to a township, tired and 
hungry, he entered a small restaurant and 
ordered food. The waitress served him a 
dish of spinach cooked with bean curd, a 
very common meal for his subjects. He 
had never tasted spinach before and 
thought it delicious. He asked the waitress 
what the green ingredient with a red end 
was. Seeing that he looked like a person 
of high station, the waitress was afraid to 
tell him that it was just spinach and she 
gave it a fancy name, saying: “Oh, that’s 
the red-becked green parrot!” #9 i BB BF 
When the Emperor returned to Peking, he 
ordered the Imperial kitchen to prepare a 
dish of ‘red-beaked green parrot’. The 
chef searched the market for a parrot and 
bought and cooked it. When he served it 
to the Emperor, His Majesty looked at it 
and took a morsel. He spit it out and 
bawled out the chef angrily, “What’s 
this? It doesn’t look nor taste the same as 
what I had in the south. And you the 
Imperial chef! You can’t cook as well as 
a small restaurant down south...” 

The chef picked up the dish of ‘red- 
beaked green parrot’ and took to his 
heels lest His Majesty would blurt out in 
the next moment the fearful order of 
decapitulation. 

Through the ages Chinese culinary art 
has developed to a great high and a great 
variety. Today different provinces and 
regions have different ways of cooking 
and specialities — Szechwanese, Hunanese, 
Cantonese, Peking, Kiangsu, Chekiang, 
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Yangchow, Soochow, Hangchow, Ningpo, 
Amoy, Fukienese, Honan, Yunnan, 
Kiangsi, Shantung, etc. 

Chinese cooking emphasizes delicious- 
ness to please the palate, color to please 
the eyes and flavor to please the nose. 
The secret is to blend the different 
ingredients to produce the most delicious 
taste (tiao wei ẸJṣik ) with the help 
of sauce and spice, and to cook them 
to the right temperature and for the 
proper length of time (huo hou kfk ) 
or as the Cantonese call it wok hay 
m . Either over-cooking or under- 
cooking will cause discolor and damage 
to the flavor. 

With recipes or not, Chinese culinary 
art depends largely upon personal 
experience and skill. A Chinese cook 
passes on his way of cooking to his 
apprentices by teaching them in actual 
cooking. A good cook is called ta shih 
fu kims (Great Master), a title he 
won for his excellent culinary art. 

Chinese have a variety of ways to 
cook: to fry in oil or fat p; to quick 
fry # (as to quick fry slices of fish 
with vinegar §! 7H); to sweet fry 
kb (as to fry chestnuts with sweetened 
sand #8 kb 32-F): to grill with oil Ml; 
to dry grill AU; to fry in deep oil 
ee; to stew or boil in slow fires ; to 
braise with thick gravy addedi#; to 
toast or to ‘roast#®; to smoke f ; to 
heat @; to treat by marinating jy; 
to scald by pouring on boiling water ® ; 
to bake% ; to roast or bake#g ; to scour 
Fl as to scour mutton, etc. 

Many were the great cooks through 
the ages in China but few left their 
names in history presumably because 
cookery was considered to be manual 
labor which was looked down upon by 
the scholar-gentry class. There were 
also few records of their ways of cooking. 


One great cook often referred to was 
I Ya BF, of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals period (722-481 B.C.), whose 
palate was so delicate that he could 
distinguish between the waters of the 
Tzt #§ and the Shéng 7 Rivers. But 
later he turned from cookery to politics. 
After Duke Huans #482 death, his 
sons fought for succession. I Ya with two 
other high officials Shu Tiao 8 and 
K’ai Fang 682% tried to put Prince Wu 
Kuei %5 on the throne. Chi f was 
thrown into great dissension. 

In view of the great variety of ways 
of cooking in different provinces, regions 
and localities in China there must be 
thousands (no statistics have ever been 
attempted.) of dishes of cooked and 
fresh food. I may mention here some 
popular ones — as popular as hamburger 
and hot dog in the United States, fish 
and chips in England, steak in Australia, 
or pizza in Mexico, 

Mang Tou #838 (Steamed Wheat 
Flour Buns), Legend has it that mang 
tou originated with Chu-ko Liang HBS 
(A.D. 181-234), a brilliant military 
strategist and Prime Minister of the 
Shu State. Upon launching a campaign 
against Meng Hu %4, a barbarian 
tribal chieftain in the south he was 
informed that Meng Hu made sacrificial 
offerings of human heads to the deities 
and petitioned them to send demon 
troops to help him in battle. He was 
urged to make similar sacrifices to the 
local deities in order to counter Meng 
Hu’s magic strategy. Chu Ko-liang thought 
it too cruel to slaughter innocents and 
used their heads as sacrificial offerings. 
He ordered instead that minced mutton 
and pork be stuffed in lumps of kneaded 
wheat flour and cooked them in the 
shape of human heads. 15 

Later, people dispensed with the 
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meat stuffing and cooked lumps of 
kneaded wheat flour into buns which 
they called meng tou and which have 
become the staple food for northern 
Chinese as cooked rice is the staple 
food for southern Chinese. 

Pao-tzi œ F These are steamed 
wheat flour buns stuffed with pork 
or other ingredients such as tou sha 
SW (sweetened bean paste), lien-yung 
32 (sweetened lotus seed paste), leek 
E48 etc. They are popular throughout 
China. Sold steaming hot from tiers 
of bamboo steamers, they are tasty, 
nourishing and hunger-relieving. 

Chow Fan kpg (Fried Rice) Rice 
is fried with various ingredients — pork, 
beef, chicken, barbecued pork, prawns, 
bean sprouts, tomato, etc. A popular 
kind is Yangchow fried rice believed 
to have originated at Yangchow, a town 
up the Yangtze River from Nanking. 
In the Sui (A.D. 590-618) and T’ang 
(A.D. 618-906) eras Yangchow was a 
bustling transit town on the Grand 
Canal where salt merchants, government 
officials, scholars and others congregated. 
Its streets were lined with shops, 
restaurants and wineshops, etc. and 
jammed with pedestrians, riders on 
horseback, pedlars, carriers, carriages, 
etc. It declined in importance upon 
the gradual disuse of the Grand Canal 
for communication between the coastal 
region and the interior and was 
superseded in the 19th century by Shang- 
hai which rose as a coastal port for 
foreign trade. 

Chow Mein kpi (Fried Noodles) 
When and by whom noodles were first 
made has not been traced with certainty. 
Since they are made of wheat flour, 
they most probably originated in the 
north whereas vermicelli #}# which is 
made of rice flour and looks like noodles 


originated in the south. Marco Polo 
(1254?-1324?), the Venetian traveler, 
who came to Kublai Khan’s (1215?- 
1294) Court, is said to have brought 
back to Italy the idea of noodles and 
initiated the making of spaghetti in the 
shape of noodles. 

Fried noodles are popular in all 
parts of China. There are many kinds: 
chicken fried noodles, beef fried noodles, 
barbecued pork fried noodles, prawns 
fried noodles, tomato beef fried noodles, 
spring sprouts and pork fried noodles, 
green pepper and beef fried noodles, 
noodles fried with ten ingredients, to 
mention a few. 

Tang Mein &¥4 (Noodle Soup) 
There are many kinds of noodle soup: 
barbecued pork noodle soup, beef noodle 
soup, chicken noodle soup, shrimp 
noodle soup, duck legs noodle soup, 
mushroom and bamboo shoots noodle 
soup, to mention a few. One advantage 
of a noodle soup is that it is watery 
whereas fried noodles are oily but 
comparatively dry and you have to 
have a drink to go with them. In cold 
weather it is comforting to have a bowl 
of hot noodle soup. It warms you up, 
relieves your hunger and quenches your 
thirst. 

Wonton fhi These are Chinese 
ravioli with meat stuffing, usually in 
soup but also sometimes fried. They 
are also popular throughout China. 
According to Ch’eng Ta-ch’ang # A B 
(A.D. 1123-1195) of the Sung dynasty, 
they were first made by two men - 
respectively surnamed Hun yg and Tun 
iti. One ancient book Ch’i-min-yao-shu 


oF RR Bie calls it y t, kuntun which in 
Cantonese is pronounced wonton as 


in the menu of Cantonese restaurants 
abroad. 
In making wonton much depends 
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upon the stuffing and soup. If the 
stuffing consists of shrimps, pork and 
bits of water chestnut and chicken soup 
is used, the resulting wonton soup is 
very tasty. f 

Wonton soup is pedlared in the 
streets in China. The pedlar carries 
his fare and equipment in two units 
on the ends of a bamboo pole balanced 
on his shoulder, and strikes a bamboo 
tube with a rod to advertise his fare. 
He stops from time to time at a street 
corner or by the side of a street. 
Customers surround him- to buy his 
wonton in bowls and eat them standing. 
He has pepper, salt, soy sauce, bits of 
onion and dried tiny shrimps for 
seasoning. 

Chiao-tzu F These are kneaded 
dough in the shape of a half moon with 
stuffing of minced meat and other 
ingredients such as bits of cabbage. 
They are bigger than wonton. They 
can be boil in water to make chiao-tzt 
soup or steamed in a bamboo steamer. 
Steamed chiao-tzii are called cheng 
chiao 7% . Again, chiao-tzii’s taste 
depends upon the ingredients of the 
stuffing and the soup. When chiao-tzi 
are fried, they are called kuo-t’ieh %9 fk 
(literally pot stickers), which are very 
tasty if fried with the right amount 
of oil and to the right temperature and 
for the right-length of time. Kuo-t’ieh 
is a northern dish. It is now a popular 
dish in northern restaurants in the United 
States. 

' Dim Sum %4 These are small piece 
of pastry — buns, rolls and dumplings 
with meat and other stuffings, cakes, 
sweet or salty, etc. There is a great 
variety — barbecued pork buns XB E 
pork sausage rolls IŠ 5 %&, pork buns 
i a , beaf buns 4 fy B, shrimp ravioli 
i # , pork and vegetable ravioli of 


rice flour#}# , fried taro dumplings 
+8 , chicken dumplings of glutinous 
rice ggg, turnip cake g g£, taro 
cakes 3299 , rolls of rice flour 7 i88 
etc. 

They are called by some foreign 
patrons “tea food”? because they are 
served with tea. Chinese who go to 
Cantonese restaurants in Canton, Hong 
Kong and San Francisco to take this 
kind of food for lunch, also speak of 
yam cha #2 (drinking tea). People 
who do not rush back to work after 
lunch, drink tea and eat dim sum leisure- 
ly, enjoying a friendly talk meanwhile. 
Businessmen take the occasion to discuss 
their deals. In some restaurants the 
dim sum placed in dishes or bowls are 
loaded in handcarts which are pushed 
around by waitresses. Clients pick 
whatever they want from the handcarts 
as they pass by. Of course, they can 
also order food not carried around in 
the handcarts, such as fried noodles, 
noodle soup, etc. 

Soochow and Shanghai Noodles and 
Pastry ġja MiB; Famous are also the 
noodles and pastry of Soochow and 


Shanghai. Pastry in these two cities 
is made somewhat differently from 
the dim sum made by Cantonese. 


Generally, it is less oily and sweet 
(except, of course, sweet pastry). Typical 
pastry includes tang pao, which 
are: small meat buns taken with plain 
soup in which are egg threads and bits 
of onion#i7qv— ; steamed meat buns 
served in round bamboo steamers fi 
F; steamed meat dumplings #¢¢ ; 
glutinous rice dumplings with sweet 
stuffing, etc. Noodles taste smoother. 
Popular are smoked fish noodle soup 
{i fa Bi , salted vegetable and shreded 
meat noodle soup gg 48 gy kei, noodle 
soup with three kinds of sea food = fÈ BW 
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ži , noodle soup with crab spawn @ H Æi 
etc. 

Roast Duck #248 Ducks are roasted 
with sauce until their skin is crisp and 
their flesh has a delicious flavor. They 
are hanged with hooks in a row in the 
show window of a shop of roast and 
salted food #5 for sale. The best 
known is the Peking Duck 4t H48 which 
is often on the menu of a feast or 
banquet. In some restaurants in Peiping 
ducks are kept in pens so jammed that 
they can hardly moved and are force-fed 
daily so that they grow fat. Then they 
are killed and roasted till their skin 
turns brown and crisp. The skin is cut 
off in pieces and served on a big plate 
to the diners with plain sweet buns 
of wheat flour. The diners eat them 
together with sweet sauce and fresh 
onion. The duck meat is often made 
into another dish with some other 
ingredients. 

Roast Pig #48 A whole pig is roasted 
and hanged up with hooks in the shop 
and sold by slices by the catty or pound. 
The most tasty part is the crisp roast 
skin. The flesh is usually attached with 
much fat. Roast pork may be eaten 
by itself or cooked with other ingredients. 
Roast pork and cabbage cooked together 
make a good dish. 

Charles Lamb (1775-1834), English 
essayist, wrote an interesting story about 
the accidental discovery of pig roasting: 
The swine-herd, Ho-ti, one morning 
went into the woods to collect mast 
for. his pigs, leaving his cottage in the 
care of his son, Bo-bo. While playing 
with fire, the boy let some sparks fly 
into a bundle of straw, and started a 
fire that burned down the cottage. A 
litter of nine little pigs were burned to 
death too. While he was looking at the 
burned pigs in dismay, an unusual odor 


emanating from the burned carcases 
assailed his nostrils. He stooped down 
to feel’ one. It burned his fingers. 
Instinctively he applied them to his 
mouth. Some of the crumbs of the 
scorched skin had come away with 
his fingers. They tasted delicious. He 
tore more pieces from the pig and 
munched them with relish. When his 
father came back and found out what 
had happened, he too fell to devouring 
the burned pigs. Thereafter Ho-ti’s 
dwelling was burned down more frequent- 
ly than ever and more pigs were burned 
to death. The local magistracy became 
suspicious of the mysterious fires and 
kept a close watch on the father and 
son. At last their secret was out. Roast 
pig is delicious food. 

Charles Lamb claims in the introduc- 
tion of his essay “ʻA Dissertation upon 
Roast Pig’’!® that he got the story from 
a Chinese manuscript which his friend 
M. read and explained to him. He didn’t 
give the title of the manuscript and 
I have searched for it in vain. There 
he says also that “Mankind, for the first 
seventy thousand ages ate their meat 
raw, Clawing or biting it from the living 
animal just as they do in Abyssinia to 
this day. This period is obscurely hinted 
at by their great Confucius in the second 
chapter of his Mundane Mutations, 
where he designates a kind of golden 
age by the term of Cho-fang, literally 
the Cook’s holiday.” Judging by these 
dubiness remarks I doubt if there is a 
Chinese manuscript and I suspect that 
he might have made up the story. 

Bean Curd && This is one of the 
most common food made with soybeans 
available in villages and cities alike. 
Generally speaking, there are two kinds 
of bean curd: watery bean curd 7k SB 
which is softer and smoother, and old 
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bean curd # & JÆ which is coarser. Both 
are in square pieces. Liu An 2I# (died 
122 B.C.), Prince of Huai Nan E of 
the Han dynasty, is said to be the inventor 
of it.17 Being soft and nutritious, it 
can be eaten by toothless elders, children 
and adults alike. Itself tasteless and 
odorless, it can be made into a great 
variety of dishes and soup with other 
ingredients. Some popular ones are 
bean curd with oyster sauce sg yh e HE , 
bean curd with shrimp roe FE., 


ma po bean curd fire , so-called 


probably because it was first made by 
a pox-marked old woman, beef with 
bean curd SBA , pork with bean 
curd S BAH , braised bean curd 4L 
SB, deep fried stuffed bean curd 
ERE SB, pork and bean curd soup 
SBA B, etc., etc. 

Tsung ¥% These glutinous rice dump- 
lings stuffed with meat or sweet ingre- 
dients and wrapped in lotus leaves 
in a three-cornered shape are eaten on 
or around the Dragon Boat Festival 
ie Aø, the 5th day of the 5th moon. 
They are said to have originated with 
the passing of Ch’ Yüan JÆ (352?- 
278? B.C.), the great poet of the Ch’u 
State of the Warring Kingdoms period. 
He committed suicide by drowning 
in the Milo River in Hunan Province 
after he failed to persuade the King to 
take a strong stand against the aggressive 
Ch’in State and was sent into exile. 
In sympathy with him people raced 
dragon boats on the anniversary of 
his death in simulation of rescuing him 
and in throwing food into the river for 
him to eat. He complained to a man 
in his dream that the food thrown to 
him was snatched away by evil dragons 
in the river, and asked him to spread 
the message that rice be put into bamboo 
tubes tied with colored ribbons and 


thrown into the river. He explained 
that the evil dragons are afraid of the 
colored ribbons and would not dare to 
come close to snatch the bamboo tubes. 
Since then, people have followed his 
instructions in preparing food for him 
but instead of bamboo tubes they have 
used lotus leaves to wrap the rice 
dumplings. 18 

Mooncakes A # are eaten on the 
Mid-autumn Festival, the 15th day 
of the 8th moon according to the lunar 
calendar. They are invariably round 
like the full moon on that day with 
stuffing, usually sweet. They represent 
the Chinese concept of roundness like 
the full moon and symbolize family 
reunion. On the Mid-autumn Festival 
people send boxes of mooncakes to 
relatives and friends and view the full 
moon, eating mooncakes, sweetmeats 
and fruits. Such gatherings are called 
Moon Viewing Parties. A variety of 
mooncakes with different stuffings are 
sold in pastry shops on the occasion — 
mooncakes with stuffing of sweet bean 
paste & > A #t , mooncakes with stuffing 
of lotus seed paste S224 A , mooncakes 
with stuffing of nuts ¥ £ A, moon- 
cakes with stuffing of ham kB A , 
mooncakes with stuffing of sweet bean 
paste and one yok paH and 
mooncakes with stuffing of sweet bean 
paste and two yolks ẸP #8 AÐ, 
to mention a few. 

China’s principal beverage is tea. 
It is among the daily necessaries — 
firewood, rice, edible oil, salt, paste, 


and tea 44 > K` ~ Hy B+ 


vinegar 
BE ~ Zs. It was mainly through the 


trade of tea and silk in ancient times 
that China was known to the Western 
world. 

Chinese drink tea to quench thirst 
and to refresh themselves. Unlike the 
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Japanese who emphasize the ceremonial 
aspect of tea drinking, Chinese drink 
tea in a casual manner and for relaxation. 
There are tea-shops in cities, townships 
and villages. People go there to while 
away their time. They order tea and 
sweatmeats such as peanuts, melon 
seeds, sesame cakes, etc. They sit at 
tables, or recline in bamboo or rattan 
chairs sometimes for hours, talking 
with friends, discussing business,’ or 
listening to singing by singsong girls 
or stories by story-tellers. 

Here a poet Chang Meng-yang #5 & i 
wrote on the pleasure of drinking tea: 


Ek BiB 
ARTA MURA 
AED KAMA 


Ascending Ch’engtu Tower 


Fragrant tea tops six beverages.’ 
Its flavor spreads across nine climes. 
If life is peaceful at all stages, 

Here I may live in linked chimes. 


When one feels hungry, one may 
order pastry or noodles to eat in the 
tea-shop. I remember that years ago 
when I was resident in Peiping, I often 
went to have tea at the Five Dragon 
Pavilions z% =Œ at Pei Hai dkt . While 
sipping tea, I enjoyed the sight of the 
red lotus flowers in the lake, the white 
dagoba and the white stone arches carved 
with the Chinese characters ‘‘Golden 
Leviathan” &% and “Jade Rainbow” 
ER towering afar. When I got hungry, 
I ordered a dish of shreded dry bean 
curd #74% which was delicious. 

In China when a guest comes to 
visit, the host serves him or her tea 
rather than wine or coffee as in the 
West. Tea is comparatively cheap in 
China and is therefore more readily 


available. I remember when I climbed 
up Mount O-mei iky in Szechwan 
with a friend on a summer day, at every 
few li EŒ we came to a tea booth where 
hot tea in an urn was served free to 
the pedestrians. Hot tea was served 
rather than icy tea which might have 
been contaminated by flies or other 
agents in hot weather. We each just 
picked up a bamboo ladle to scoop 
up the tea to drink to our heart’s desire. 

It was Lu Yü (A.D. 733-804) 
of the T’ang dynasty, who firmly 
established tea as the drink of China 
by his book Cha Ching #6 , (Classic 
of Tea) in which he tells about the origin 
of tea, the process of brewing tea, and 
the paraphenalia for brewing tea. Lu 
Yü was a foundling at Fuchow H, 
Hupeh Province brought up by a monk. 
His parentage being unknown, he got 
himself a name Lu Yii through divination 
according to the Book of Changes. As 
he refused to join monkhood, for a 
time he joined a theatrical troupe as a 
clown. He educated himself and became 
an adept at composing poetry. A 
connoisseur of tea, he laid down his 
experience of brewing and drinking 
tea in the Classic of Tea which the 
Japanese seized upon and developed 
into their art of tea drinking. He has 
been deified as God of Tea by the 
Chinese. 

Chinese connoisseurs drink tea to 
relish its flavor. They prefer green tea 
to black tea for the former has a fragrant 
and refreshing flavor. They do not put 
cream and sugar into their tea as 
Westerners do for they damage its flavor. 

In spring when tea leaves are fresh 
and tender, young girls in twos or threes, 
carrying bamboo baskets early in the 
morning go up the tea-growing hills in 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei and elsewhere 
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to gather them. They pluck the leaves 
with their nimble fingers and put them 
into the baskets, talking and bantering 
or occasionally singing a song to dispel 
their fatigue and perk up their spirit. 
When the sun is strong, they put on 
colorful kerchiefs on their heads to 
prevent sunburn. At noontime they 
take a break to eat their lunch which 
they have brought with them or are 
brought to them from home by their 
family folks. After lunch, they resume 
their work. When the sun goes down 
in the west, they come downhill, again 
in twos or threes, carrying their baskets 
now loaded with green tea leaves, and 
talking and giggling as they go. 

There is a great variety of tea: 
“dragon well” #2#: named after the 
Dragon Well in Hangchow around which 
tea trees grow; “fragrant pieces” Ẹ 
made by boiling tea leaves and flowers 
together and baking them dry; jamine 
tea KAIER; black tea [ZR ; green tea 
F% ; oolong tea B88; ti kuan yin 
Si > pu-erh “YH from Pu Erh in 
Yunnan Province; to cha vex also from 
Yunnan Province; wu-yi RR from Wu 
Yi Mountain in Fukien Province; liu an 
K% from Liu An in Anhwei Province, 
etc. 

Another Chinese beverage is wine. 
However, it is consumed with the 
admonition against intoxication. Two 
ancient Chinese books Chan-kuo-ts’e 


ESE and Shih-pen {tA say that I Ti 


žk , daughter of the Yellow Emperor 
gem (reg. 2689-2589 B.C.) first made 
wine and presented it to Emperor Yu 
AB (reg. 2205-2197 B.C.), who 
appreciated its flavor but said, “In after 
ages this wine will become a great curse.” 
Neither book says with what she made 
it but another source Shuo Wen X says 
she made sweet wine 4g probably with 


rice. It also says that Tu K’ang g of 
the Chou dynasty (1122-249 B.C.) 
first made wine with wheat. He was 
often referred to as the maker of wine. 

If it is true that I Ti was the inventor 
of wine, China had this drink more than 
four thousand years ago. An early patron - 
of wine was the depraved and extravagant 
tyrant Emperor Chou Hsin #1 (reg. 
1154-1122 B.C.), the last sovereign of 
the "Yin dynasty. History books say 
that he had “a wood hanged with meat” 
and “a pool of wine” pypkyiith . His 
misrule stirred up a revolution led by 
King Wu RE (reg. 1122-1115 B.C) 
who led a joint force of the feudal lords 
and overthrew him and founded the 
Chou dynasty. 

Many references to wine are found 
in the Book of Poetry, the earliest 
collection of songs of China. 
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In the tenth moon 

We harvest rice 

To make spring wine 

To gain long life. 
Seventh Moon, The Odes 
of Pin 


EEEH 
2 BRK 
NTE AR ER 


The King resides in Hao 
Where he drinks wine with joy. 


Floating Weeds, Minor 
Odes of the Kingdom 


[RAC BF af 


m aa Be 
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The woodmen cut the trees, 

Crying aloud, “Ho! Ho!” 

I strain and make clear wine. 
Woodcutting, Minor Odes 
of the Kingdom i 


Throughout the ages Chinese have 
manufactured many kinds of wine, 
mostly fermented from rice, wheat and 
other cereals. Many of them have gone 
out of manufacture and consumption. 
Below are among those still in vogue: 
hua tiao fi , mao tai #e, no mi 
chiu %5 (glutinous rice wine), kao- 
liang 5 Æ (sorghum) wine, mei kuei lu 
KiS , wu chia pi Hin (wine soaked 
in the bark of Acanthopanax spinosum); 
yellow wine #74, pei kan Alig , shuang 
cheng 3g and grape wine Hwy . 

Chinese generally drink wine for 
entertainment and enjoyment. At a 
feast the host and guests toast each 
other as a token of respect and goodwill. 
A guest may raise his cup and propose 
to drink with the host, saying, “I respect- 
fully offer you a cup (of wine). FR kir 
—R The host raises his own cup and 
drinks with the guest. At a feast the 
host and guests often urge each other 
“Bottoms up!” as a sign of happiness 
and comradeship. 

At a feast the so-called “finger game” 
jit ora% is often played. Two 
persons A and B each call out a number 
and simultaneously throw forth some 
fingers. If their fingers thrown forth 
add up to the number called out, that 
person wins. For instance, if A calis 
out 7, throwing, forth 4 fingers while 
B calls out 6, throwing forth 3 fingers. 
Since 4 and 3 make 7, A wins. But 
unlike in the West where the winner 
gets the award, in a “finger game” the 
loser drinks. It implies penalty for 
his defeat. - 
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In the old days there were so-called 
“literary wine parties” 7§2®& which 
were often poetry contests. The revelers 
were mostly scholars. A theme or a 
thyme was proposed and the revelers 
composed poems extempore in turn 
on that theme or with that rhyme. Or 
they composed a poem extempore 
together, each making up a line. Singing 
girls were often summoned to such 
parties and were asked to join in 
composing poetry. Some of them did 
compose very good poems, being 
poetesses in their own right. l 

Participants in such wine parties 
need to have instant literary talent. 
If anyone failed in the contest, the 
penalty was to drink wine. In his famous 
essay “An Introduction to a Feast on 
a Spring Night at the Peach Flowers 
Garden” # R EHIE EE FE the great T'ang 
poet Li Po says inter alia: ‘We raise 
our wine cups to drink to the moon. 
Without good compositions how can 
we express thoughts in our minds. 
Anyone who fails to compose a poem 
will be subject to the penalty of drinking 
the number of cups as prescribed at 
the Golden Vale Garden.’’?° 

A romantic way of drinking wine 
took place at Lan-t’ing, Kuei-chi, & #4 Pi 
= Chekiang Province on the 3rd day 
of the 3rd moon in the 9th year of 
the Yung-ho x #1 reign (April 22, A.D. 
352) when Wang Hsi-chih E< (A.D. 
321-379), the greatest calligrapher and 
scholar of the Chin dynasty, gathered 
with his scholar friends on an excursion. 
The excursionists floated cups of wine 
in the meandering stream. Anyone 
among them could pick them up and 
drank. 

Besides entertainment and enjoyment 
another common occasion that calls 
for wine is to appease sorrow or relieve 
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worry. Sorrow or anxiety gnaws the 
heart and increases with time. It tends 
to drive one to exasperation and despair. 
The best relief with many people is to 
drink wine which leads to insensitivity 
and forgetfulness. An evocative and 
moving poem on this was composed 
by Tsao Tsao WH (A.D. 155-220), 
Prime Minister under the Emperor Hsien 
Ti of the Han dynasty 7 grag : 


KT 
Wee mK; AERA ? 
FaR KAES o 
WE VG > BME © 
EI ESE? HEAT EL BR o 

A Short Song 


With wine in front of you 

Sing! Life’s short; soon we die. 
Transient as morning dew, 
Time has fast hurtled by. 


* eK KK KF HK 


Sing loud to seek relief. 
Greivous thoughts won't decline. 
How to get rid of grief? 
Only by drinking wine. 


The Wei-Chin period (A.D. 220-317) 
was one of political dissension and 
intrigue when one’s life was in great 
danger. As a means to escape people 
indulged in drinking wine. Most famous 
were the Seven Worthies of the Bamboo 
Grove Pk t who gathered in a 
bamboo grove and whiled away their 
time, drinking, composing poetry and 
engaging in idle talk. One of them Liu 
Ling 2) 4% (A.D. 221-300) of the Chin 
dynasty was a thorough wine addict. 
He was ugly-looking, impertinent and 
disorderly in conduct. He often rode 
a cart drawn by deer, carrying a jar of 
wine and followed by an attendant 


with a hoe. His instructions to the 
attendant were: “Bury me if I drop 
dead.” His wife was concerned about 
the harmful effect of heavy drinking 
upon his health and remonstrated with 
him. He said that he would swear to 
God to refrain from drinking. He asked 
his wife to bring out a last drink. 
Kneeling on the ground, he prayed, 
“Heaven brought to this world. Wine 
is my life. I have a capacity for one 
shih (100 catties). Five pecks will get 
me over a debauch. I should not heed 
a woman’s or a child’s word.” After 
praying, he drank wine and devoured 
meat and was soon drunk again. He 
wrote a “Panegyric of Wine”?! which 
is a humorous essay: 

“There is a Great Master who takes 
the duration of Heaven and Earth as 
a morning and a millard years as a 
moment, the Sun and Moon as his door 
and window and the eight wilds as his 
court-yard and front lane. He travels 
about without leaving any rut of his 
cart. He has no room or cottage to 
live in. Heaven is his tent and Earth 
his mattress. He does whatever he likes. 
Either at rest or in motion he carried 
his wine jar and drinks, caring nothing 
else. When a young master of a noble © 
family. and a member of the gentry 
heard what I said about him, they entered 
into a heated discussion, waving the 
sleeves and tearing the laps of their 
dresses. Looking angry and grinding 
their teeth, they invoked the rules of 
etiquette and argued vehemently. But 
the Great Master calmly took over his 
wine jar and wine cup and began to 
drink his thick wine. Stroking his beard 
and squatting comfortably, he relished 
the drink without worry or concern, 
and appeared happy and contented. 
He fell drunk and after a while, he came 
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to. He does not hear the crashing sound 
of thunder nor does he see things as 
enormous as Mount T’ai. He does not 
feel cutting cold nor scorching heat, 
nor does he have any desire for gain. 
He looks quizzically upon living things 
struggling around him and human beings 
bobbing up and down like floating duck- 
weed. The young master and the 
gentleman standing beside him now 
look as stupid as a wasp and a caterpillar.” 

A second wine addict among the 
Seven Worthies of the Bamboo Grove 
was Yüan Chi B# (A.D. 210-263). He 
was a handsome and well-built man but 
wild and untrammeled in conduct. Some- 
times he would wander away to the 
hills but at other times he would shut 
himself up with books and see no one 
for months. A musician, he liked to 
play the cheng & (a kind of harpsichord) 
and hooted in a loud voice. A poet, 
he composed more than eighty verses 
under the title “Poems on My Mind.” 
He believed in Taoism and observed no 
restraint in his behavior. When his 
sister-in-law left to visit her parents, 
he went to see her off — which was 
considered inappropriate by Confucian 
ethics. When he heard that the chef 
of the kitchen of the infantry was good 
at making wine and had stored up three 
hundred catties of wine, he asked to 
be demoted from generalship to be a 
colonel of the infantry so that he could 
be close to the hoard of wine. When 


the beautiful daughter of a military 
officer died single, he went to her home 
and wept bitterly, though he did not 
know her or her family at all. When 
he got wind that the powerful: Ssti-ma 
Chao HÆR (A.D. 211-265), Chief 
Minister to the third Emperor Ts’ao 
Fang #3 (A.D. 231-274) of the Wei 
State, would ask him for his daughter’s 
hand for the Minister’s son Ssii-ma Yen 
al RR (A.D. 236-290) who later usurped 
the Wei throne and became the founder 
of the Chin dynasty, he got himself 
intoxicated for sixty days, giving no 
chance to the Minister to bring up the 
subject. 

If he disliked anyone, he would 
look at him with the whites of his eyes. 
He often drove his small cart with no 
destination in mind and following no 
track. If he came to a dead end, he 
would cry bitterly and turn back. 

A third wine addict among the Seven 
Worthies of the Bamboo Grove was 
Shan T’ao Wi (A.D. 205-283) who 
studied Taoism and was rather eccentric 
when young. He was forty years old 
before he entered upon an official career 
in the Wu State. Later he transferred 
his allegiance to the Chin dynasty and 
rose to the high post of President of 
the Board of Civil Service. When he 
was drunk, he rode his horse, facing 
backward. Li Po#®4 (A.D. 701-762), 
the great T’ang poet, wrote the following 
humorous poem about him: 


WS Fak RU LD > BRS BERE ZG TF RK © 
SEG /\5e Pa TE > TET PR SRO 
(5) fei EIR ay Ss > RRL ARM ° 


HERGT) > BEE ° 


BAE=[BATA > -HAAHR ° 
7a IK AGAR » (a1 Ad ORR AS © 
He AS SEY eR > PAREREA © 
FER RB Nae > KAREE ARIE AG © 
He (A: — 2 RER ETT HEE © 
Bath PERR AA TEER? 
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BAS | SHELA A > ThA BABS © 

BRI AER ZE IR REBR ZR © 

fa LBA AAAS EUH AIAH o ‘ 
SPP » DEM o EE SAR AIH TE © 

LEDMWSRE ? WKAR o 


Song of Hsiang-yang 


The setting sun sank west of Mountain Hsien. 

With his hat backside front midst flowers he lay. 

All kids of Hsiang-yang clapped hands, gay in mien. 
And sang the White Horse Song, blocking the way. 
Passers-by asked why they laughed loudly so. 

They laughed at Lord Shan deeply drunk with cheers. 
Cormorant ladles, parrot cups aglow. 

Thirty-six thousand days in hundred years. 

Three hundred cupfuls daily to drink up. 

The far Han River looked like a green line, 

Much like ripe grapes formenting for his cup. 

If its flow should be turned into spring wine, 

The yeast could pile up like a mound erelong. 

He got a horse by trading his concubine 

And on a saddle carved sang a plum song. 

On his cart side dangled a jug of wine. 

There phoenix pipes and dragon flutes blared strong. 
More pleasure it’s to drink beneath moonshine 
Than with a brown cur out of Hsien-yang went.?? 
Don’t you ever see: 

The tortoise base of the stone monument?? 

Of Chin’s Lord Yang is in moss-livery. 

At sight of it tears are shed but in vain, 

Nor does deep sorrow do good any bit. 

Clear wind and bright moonlight cost nought to gain. 
The “jade hill”?* falls with no hand pushing it. 

With gold wine cups and a bottle of white jade 

Li Po will be with you in life and death. 

Where are now King Ch’ ing Hsiang’s clouds, rain and maid?*5 
Midst apes’ night calls the river eastward floweth. 


: FEAR fa BACT LERI © 
Li Po himself was the greatest poet- KFA LAY HEE pirhi o 
drinker in Chinese history. While other 
people are befuddled by wine and tend 
to write or act erratically, he got fecund Lo 
inspiration from drinking and was most A ee oe , 
i i n a wine shop in Chang-an he reclined 
productive of poetry at such times. drunk, unashamed. 


Tu Fu Ẹ#ŁĦ (712-770) wrote of him: Despite the Emperors summons he 
refused to board the boat. 


Drunk with a gallon of wine, hundred 
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“Your lowly aide is an Immortal of 
Wine,” so he claimed. 


Li Po justified the drinking of wine 
in the following poem: 


RAAB > MERER?” 
Hb 45 AR Bw > Sih HEE ARE EIR O” 
AW Se > BBA XK © 
lis HE > ABAR o 
RPE RK » SK ib fil ? 
= RBA > -+8bRe 
BERETE: IREE © 


If Heaven has no love for wine, 

The Wine Star should not be in Heaven. 

If Earth has no love for wine, 

There should not be Wine Spring 
on Earth. 

Since Heaven and Earth both love 
wine, 

Love of wine poses no offense. 

It’s said clear wine is like a sage 

And thick wine like a worthy man. 

Since both the sage and worthy drink, 

Why seek to be an immortal? 

Three cupfuls lead to the Great Way; 

One gallon is the key to Nature. 

Relish in full the joy of wine 

But keep it secret from non-drinkers. 


An apocryphal story says that one 
night Li Po sailing in the Yangtze River 
below Ts’ai Shih Chi RAR (Colored 
Rock Cliff), northwest of Tangtu, Anhwei 
Province ZAZA in a drunked mood 
was attracted by the reflection of the 
brilliant moon in the river. He plunged 
off the boat to catch it and was drowned. 
Though a fictitious story, it does veritably 
portray the poet’s romantic and 
abandoned character and the powerful 
influence of wine upon a man. 

Indicative of the importance that 
ancient China attached to wine, the 
Chou Emperor appointed a Super- 
intendant of Wine Į in charge of 


the administration of wine and enforce- 
ment of the laws and decrees pertaining 
to it. To forestall the harmful effect 
of intoxication rites for drinking of 
wine were instituted. The Book of 
Music %0 which has been lost is quoted 
in Tai-p’ing-yit-lang KẸ fF to say: “In 
the rite of presentation of wine the 
guests and host bow to each other a 
hundred times so that drinking for a 
whole day none of them ever get 
drunk.” Their time was spent in 
performing the rite of bowing rather 
than in drinking. 

The Book of History {®@ contains 
a Proclamation about Intoxication 7 iti 
of the Chou dynasty, which says: “When 
Heaven sent down its mandate and 
laid down the foundations of the 
eminence of our people wine was used 
only in the great sacrificial rites. When 
Heaven demonstrated its awesome power 
and when our people fell into chaos 
and lost their virtue, this could invariably 
be traced to their indulgence in wine; 
yea, the ruin of States, great and small, 
may also be invariably traced to their 


_ crime in the use of wine. 


“King Wen admonished and instructed 
the young and all officials that they 
should not ordinarily use wine. In all the 
States he required that they should drink 
only on the occasion of sacrifices, and 
their virtue should prevail so that there 
might be no drunkenness.” 

Wine is used with food as sacrificial 
offerings in religious rites. Thus just 
before the Lunar New Year when the 
Kitchen God is supposed to ascend 
Heaven to report to the Heavenly Lord 
the doings of the folks in the household, a 
cup of wine and bowls of food, including 
on this occasion sweetmeats (to sweeten 
his lips so that he won’t report bad things) 
together with lit candles and joss are 
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placed in front of his image or his title 
written or printed on a piece of red paper 
and the folks kowtow or bow to him ina 
send-off service. On Lunar New Year Day 
wine and food are also served to the Earth 
God in worship with lit candles and joss. 
Wine is spilled on the ground as a libation 
in worship. 

Mencius (372-289 B.C), of the 
Warring Kingdoms period, told a story of 
a man of Ch’i who boasted to his wife and 
concubine that he was often entertained 
by wealthy and honorable friends with 
wine and meat. His wife who got suspi- 
cious of his claim said to the concubine, 
“Our man goes out and returns well fed 
with wine and meat. He claims that he 
eats and drinks at his wealthy and 
honorable friends’. And yet no such 
friends ever come to visit him. I will spy 
out where our man goes.” So she got up 
early one morning and secretly tagged 
behind her husband. Throughout the city 
no one stopped and talked with him. He 
went out to a cemetery in the east 
suburbs where wine and food had been 
left at the fombs by worshippers. He 
partook of the drinks and victuals from 
tomb to tomb and got himself filled. His 
wife got home first and told the concu- 
bine what she had seen. They wept 
together about: their husband’s sordid 
behavior. While they were weeping, the 
man came back, looking tipsy and well- 
fed and boasted again taking part in a 
sumptuous feast at a wealthy and 
honorable friend’s home. * 

There is an impressive story about 
pouring a libation. At the height of his 
power Ts’ao Ts’ao who was a military 
strategist and poet, led an armada down 
the Yangtze River to subjugate the Wu 
State. One night on the deck of his flag 
ship with his generals and high officials 


around him, he struck a heroic pose and 


waxed poetic. Holding a spear in one 
hand, he poured a libation into the river 
and composed a verse extempore: 


AWB i > REER © 
BEREM > MPL] KK ? 


This account of Chinese food and 
drinks won’t be complete without 
mentioning vegetarian food which is taken 
by a large sector of the Chinese populace, 
particularly the Buddhists and Taoists and 
their lay believers. Buddhist followers’ . 
abstention from meat and partiality to 
vegetarian food arose from the Buddhist 
canons of mercy and non-killing of living 
things. In Buddhism killing is considered 
a sin and the commitment of such sins 
would downgrade the sinner in his or her 
rebirth or transmigration, perhaps from 
human to beast (a pig, dog, etc.) Some 
Buddhist followers are so careful not to 
kill any living thing that they would not 
step upon an ant lest it should be crushed 
to death and they intentionally by some 
living things, say, fish or birds, from the 
market and set them free on certain days. 
They believe that by these acts of mercy 
they would win occult merits which 
would be contributory to a better station 
in their transmigration. 

The Taoists’ abstention from wine and 
meat probably arose from their aspiration 
for longevity or even immortality. Since 
Taoism advocates effortless’ action, 
adjuration from striving and freedom 
from desire and from sensory experience 
which is illusion, it proposes a life of 
simplicity, non-strife and quietism. Wine 
and meat are not conducive to such a life 
for they tend to stimulate and invigorate 
desire and passions. The book Lao Tzu 
believed to- have been left down by the 
founder of the philosophy of Taoism does 
not expressly counsel abstention from 
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wine and meat. In Capter 60 it says, 
“Ruling a big country is like cooking 
small fish.” (Avoid stirring them too 
much.) It is the only reference to 
cooking, or more particularly cooking of 
small fish presumably to be eaten. In the 
later book Chuang Tzu written by the 
Taoist philosopher of that name is a story 
that the author on a visit to a friend was 
entertained at a meal for which the host 
killed a goose. This shows that the early 
Taoists did not abstain from meat. It was 
in the 5th century A.D. that Taoism was 
fully developed into a religion with the 
aspiration for long life, or even immor- 
tality, seeking the elixir, and with the 
adoption of many features of Mahayana 
Buddhism, including probably taking of 
vegetarian food. 

Taking vegetarian food has become an 
eating habit for Buddhist monks and 
Taoist priests. Buddhist monks are 


required to abstain from wine, flesh and 
women. Offense is liable to punishment, 
even as severe as expulsion from the 
order. A monk who secretly drinks wine 
and eats meat is contempubly called a 
“dog meat monk”. 

Preparation of vegetarian food has 
become a culinary art too. There are 
restaurants in China that specialize in and 
serve only vegetarian food and some 
monasteries and nunneries serve delicious 
vegetarian food. The principal ingredients 
for such food are bean curd and vege- 
tables. There are such dishes as vegetarian 
chicken, vegetarian duck, and vegetarian 
ham which are all made of bean curd, 
vegetarian ten ingredients, vegetarian 
noodle soup, vegetarian buns and vege- 
tarian chiao-tzii, both with vegetable 
stuffing- Vegetable oil is used in cooking 
while lard is avoided. 
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able service for the State and won the people’s admiration not only for his merits but also for his 
integrity and noble character. When he died, people erected a stone tablet with a base in the shape of 
a tortoise in memory of him and wept at the sight of it so that the monument won the sobriquet 
“Tablet of Tears”. 

24 Shan T’ao 1) (See “Song of Hsiang-yang) said of Hsi K’ang ###€ (A.D. 223-262), poet, painter and 
musician and one of the Seven Worthies of the Bamboo Grove, “Hsi Shu-yeh (his style) is as sturdy 
as a lone pine tree but when he is drunk, he collapses like a jade hill.” 

25 Sung Yu KE (ca. 290-ca. 223 B.C.), a poet of the Ch’u State of the Warring Kingdoms period, 
writes in his “Rhapsody of Kao T'ang” mE that a former Ch’u King once toured Kao T’ang. 
Tired he took a noon nap and dreamed of a lady who came to visit him, saying, “I am the Lady of 
Witch Mountain. I heard that Your Highness is touring Kao T’ang and came to share the pillow and 
mattress with you.” The King got intimate with her. On departure she said, “I dwell on the sunny 
side of Witch Mountain and in the gap at High Mound. In the morning I’m the floating clouds and in 
the evening lm the drifting rain. Morning after morning and evening after evening I’m at the foot of 
the Sun Tower.” Since then, the term “clouds and rain” has been a synonym for a clandestine affair. 

26 The Works of Mencius, Book IV, Li Lou, Part H; Chapter XXXII. £7 R##4FRETES- 
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The Impact of the Socio-Economic 
and Cultural Change on the 
Behavior of Thai Youth* 


Lalita Lerksamran 


INTRODUCTION 


Young people are the human resource 
. which is very important to the country 
because they have to inherit the national 
‘culture, particularly, in social and 
economic development. Sometimes, it is 
possible to predict the future of the 
society from the behavior of the youth 
because their behavior could be one of the 
` index that shows the direction of the 
society. Therefore, if they are ignored 
during this period of life, the country 
might have lost a good future in the field 
of social and economic development. It 
has been said that “any society that 
ignores the young that society has no 
future.” Though the young are important 
to the development of the country, but at 
the same time, the changes taking place in 
the society in both the economy and 
culture could also have an impact on the 
behavior of the youth. 

In Thailand, the changes in the society, 
economy and culture are the result of the 
National Economic and Social Develop- 
ment Plan which started in the year 1961. 
From the Third National Economic and 
Social Development Plan, the government 
had emphasized the human resource 
development together with other 
development. For human resource 
development, the development of the 


youth is the most important. The 
National policy had provided that “‘the 
government should support and promote 
the national youth development so that 
they may be physically, mentally, and 
intellectually sound for the security of the 
state.” (the Constitution of the Kingdom 
of Thailand, 1987) | 

The data from the National Statistic 
Bureau indicates that the Thai youth, age 
between 15-24 years, make up 21 percént 
of the total population. These young 
people are an important part of the labor 
force. Therefore, all of the country in the 
world should pay attention to the training 
and developing the youth so that they 
would be qualified, knowledgeable, 
capable and moral people. Moreover, 
they are the important factor in the 
development of the country in the future, 
because of the importance of the youth 
as mentioned above. The General 
Assembly of the United Nations had 
declared the year 1985 to be the 
International Youth Year (IYY) 

In Thailand, the government has also 
introduced the National Youth Policy to 
all organizations concerned with the 
promotion and the development of the 
youth. “Ihe National Youth Policy are as 
follows: 

1. To instill into young people the 
awareness of the national security, the 
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belief in democracy having the King as 
Head, the nationalism and pride of being 
Thai, including the preservation and 
promotion of culture which is a unique 
characteristic of the nation. 

2. To intensify the sincere desire of 
young people to participate and accept 
responsibility in developing the society in 
order to effect the greatest benefit to the 
public,to usefully employ free time and to 
reduce conflict among various groups of 
young people so as to enable them to live 
together in the society to respect the 
opinions and not to violate the honour 
and dignity of others and to solve 
problems peacefully through reasoning by 
adhering to the principles of the middle 
path and for mutual benefit. 

3. To promote health whether 
physical, mental or intellectual so as to be 
in readiness for the development of 
ability, attitude, behavior, value and 
morality of young people so that they will 
become good citizens. 

4. To instill into young people good 
personality strong determination, 
constructive initiatives, belief in reason 
discipline and unity, sporting spirit, 
perseverance, unselfishness being helpful 
to each other, knowledge to work with 
others diligence, thrift, awareness of right, 
duty and responsibility towards the 
society, respect and obedience of the 
laws. 

5. To promote the daily way of life 
of young people to be within the moral 
principle ethics according to their religion 
to be honest and impartial and to behave 
in such a way as to be suitable to their age 
which will be the foundation for 
happiness, peace and prosperity of 
society. 

6. To urge young people to continue 
acquiring further knowledge to promote 
vocational training especially in agri- 


culture and home industry, to acquaint 
young people with the use and 
conservation of natural resources, to 
recognize and arrange self-economy and 
take up occupation suitable to the local 
conditions. 

7. To encourage young people to 
learn to protect themselves from vices and 
environments which are not suitable for 
life and harmful to society to be ready to 
confront social problems as well as to 
create appropriate environment so as to 
reduce mental stress as well as to promote 
research concerning ways and means of 
solving various problems of young people. 

8. To give aid, treatment and 
protection to young people who are dis- 
abled incompetent or quasi-incompetent, 
invalid orphan, indigent, homeless, drug 
addicted so as to enable them to take care 
of themselves and become good citizens. 
To give instruction, aid and support 
concerning the basic necessities for 
regulating the employment of children 
and young women. 

9. To promote friendship and under- 
standing between young people in 
Thailand and those in foreign countries in 
accordance with the State policy for the 
regional security and progress as well as 
the promotion of world peace. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC OF THE THAI 
YOUTH 


The youth are those younger people 
who are gradually developing from 
children to adults. Generally, the youth 
in any country have the same charac- 
teristics. In this paper, the youth means 
the group of people who are between 15 
to 25 years old, as given in the UNESCO 
report. The early age of the youth is a 
sensitive period. They are thinking of 
how to earn money for their living, 
marrying, self-supporting and building up 
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the family. Besides, they need recogni- 
tion from the interaction group, for 
example, parents and relatives parti 
cularly, among the peer group. The youth 
always conform with the social values 
from the group they participate with and 
would assimilate those social values as 
part of their own attitudes. Usually; Thai 
youth are under the influence of their 
parents and teachers. They would rather 
obey their parents’ opinions and behave in 
accordance with what their parents want- 
ed them to do. Most of the youth still 
depend on their parents’ decision, such as, 
how to choose the program for further 
study or how to earn their living, includ- 
ing how to select their spouses. 


Social Statics 


~ Socio-economic and cultural 





The youth are always in a group and 
conform to the group’s values. They 
appreciate and respect to the assertive 
person and the hero. Their behavior lack 
reasonable consideration and fact finding, 
and they are easily persuaded and over 
reactive. 

The study of the behavior of the Thai 
youth as a result of the impact from the 
socio-economic and cultural change, needs 
to analyze the society in two ways, social 
statics and social dynamics analysis. 
Social static analysis means the analysis of 
the present social structure and social 
dynamic analysis means the analysis of 
the changing society or the evolution of 
the future society. 


conditions 
~ Socio-economic and cultural impact on Youth Behavior 
problems = 
— Values & Attitudes 
— Causes of socio-economic and 
cultural problems — Self-concept 
| — Mental Health 
Socio-economic change — Adjustment 
| — Abnormal behavior 
- - — Behavior deviation 
Social dynamics 
impact on 
— Trends of socio-economic and E 





cultural change 





Diagram: Socio-economic & Cultural impact on behavior of youth. 
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From the diagram, it shows that the 
socio-economic and cultural conditions 
has an impact on the behavior of the 
youth, for example, the impact on value 
attitude, adjustment and mental health of 
the youth. Generally, most of the 
problems at the moment come from the 
socio-economic and cultural change, such 
as crimes, drug abuse, behavior deviation; 
and sexual problem. The concerned 
organizations have to take the responsi- 
bility and follow up on ways of enforcing 
the National Youth Development policy 
plan to be put into practice effectively so 

.as to develop the quality of life of the 
youth. Moreover, it would benefit the 
whole country because young people are 
precious human resources of the society. 


THE CONDITIONS AND THE PROBLEMS 
OF THAI SOCIETY 


1. Generally, though the condition of 
the Thai society is a peaceful one but it 
stil! has the problems of some socio- 
economic factors that needs to be 
improved and developed in many 
dimensions. Some social structures, 
factors and procedures are inappropriate 
and some are inefficient in the promotion 
of equity and improvement of the quality 
of life of the Thai population as a whole. 

2.The Thai society had rapidly 
changed materially which is a result of the 
science and technology advancement, as 
well as the spread of the Western culture 
through out the country. Due to those 
factors, mentioned above, the people and 
organization of the Thai society, such as 
economic institution or educational 
institution can not cope with the rapidly 
changing society. 

Moreover, the Thai social values have 
also been changed. Most people, 
especially, the young are effected by the 


socio-economic and cultural change. 
They like luxurious life. Some lack 
morality, less responsibility to the society, 
have greater alternatives in selecting 
careers. They have misunderstood and are 
confused about the meaning of goodness 
and greater respect for persons with 
principle and morality. Those behaviors 
have led to the social and economic 
problems. 

3. Generally speaking, people living in 
the rural area. need more education and 
training including the knowledge in 
science and technology in which they can 
use those knowledge to improve and 
develop their ability to work effectively. 
For those people living in the urban area, 
they still face the problem of the environ- 
ment pollution that greatly affect their 
physical and mental health. Besides, there 
are many social risks, caused by drug 
addiction, drug abuse and crime, 
influencing the safety and the property of 
the people. The government’s various 
measures to control those social dangers, 
at the moment, can not reduce all the 
problems. 


The Impact of the Social Conditions 


There are many social conditions that 
affect behaviors of the youtn as follows: 

1. The increasing number of youth is 
causing many problems, such as the 
problems of unemployment, education, 
homelessness and public health. Besides, 
the government has been unable to take 
care of all the youth, therefore, some of 
the youth could not continue further 
studies after their compulsory education. 
Some became homeless and some suffered 
from unemployment. These are the 
important factors, causing the social 
problem. If the youth can not adjust 
themselves to the society, it-mightcause 
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mental health problem, such as crimes, 
drug addiction and suicide, etc. 

2. The residence of the youth: 
Particularly in Bangkok, most of the 
youth whose family have lower income 
live in the slum area, bad environment 
such as shanty houses, poor sanitation and 
a big problem of gansters. Their parents 
have to work hard in order to earn money 
for the family, therefore, they have no 
time to take care of their children. More- 
over, most of the young people at this age 
have no job after they have finished their 
secondary school or the vocational 
school. Those factors as mentioned above 
are the main cause of problem of crimes 
amongst the youth. 

3. Entertainment & places or vice: 
such as a gambling den, discotheque, 
skate court, etc. The youth at this age, 
being curious, would try to enter these 
places and could be very easily persuaded 
into misbehaviors. 

4. Modeling effect: such as drinking, 
smoking, or participating in the night life. 
Some of the young people who do not 
have enough maturity, would identify the 
examples of others. 

5. Making friend: AS one says 
“Fellowship with knaves leads to crime.” 
Therefore, if the youth associated with 
bad friends, they would be persuaded to 
misbehave because of the conformity. 

6. Mass Media: If the government 
had ineffective measures to control the 
mass media in the dessimination of 
message, it would cause visual pollution. 
Young people might imitate those 
behaviors that they had seen on the 
television or in the newspaper. 

7. Family relationship: The lack of 
love and care for the children by the 
parents are the important factors cause 
the misbehavior of the youth. 


Impact of the Economic Conditions 


The economic condition which is one 
of the important factors that affect the 
behavior of the young people, particulary 
the juvenile delinquent, could be divided 
as follows: 

1. The economic condition of the 
community: The people living in the 
community, located in different area such 
as the urban area, the rural area, the 
industrialized area or the slum area, would 
have different income and cost of living. 
Therefore, the economic condition of the 
community would affect the behavior of 
the youth in a different way. 

2.. The economic condition of the 
juvenile delinquent: Most youth still live 
with the family in which the income and 
the expenses for their daily life also come 
from their parents. Though the young, 
after finishing their compulsory 
education, start to find some job to do, 
but it is just the beginning period of their 
work, so they get a lower salary, parti- 
cularly for the young who are unskilled 
labor. When the income is not balanced 
with expenditure, it becomes a factor 
causing economic problem leading to 
juvenile delinquency. 

3. The unemployment condition of 
the youth: The percentage of the 
unemployment of the youth is the 
highest, comparing with the other age 
group. The number of unemployment is 
two-thirds of the total number of the 
whole country and the trend of the 
unemployment of the youth seem to be 
on the increase. The unemployment rate 
is more serious in the city than in the 
tural areas, and this is one factor that 
cause juvenile delinquency. 

4. The working condition of the 
youth: It happens that the percentage of 
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the youth who are underemployed and 
underutilized is the highest compared 
with other age groups, particularly for 
those age group ranging from 15 to 19 
years old. Less salary of the youth adds 
to their economic problem, leading to 
juvenile delinquency. 


Impact of Cultural Conditions 


At the early age of the youth, they 
will assimilate various cultures from the 
family and the school. Later on, they will 
imitate some behaviors, such as fashion 
or sexual behavior, from their friends or 
their peer group. 

The culture that affects the behavior 
of the youth are both material and 
spiritual. 

1. The impact from material culture: 
Presently, the condition of the Thai 
society is more of the consumer than the 
producer. The consumer culture, such as 
electric, utensils, cosmetics, dresses etc. in 
which the youth prefer to buy are mostly 
imported from other countries. Some 
items are so expensive that the youth can 
not afford because they do not have 
enough money. This is another factor 
that leads to juvenile delinquency. 

Furthermore, there is a rapid change 
in science and technology advancement, 
especially in the city, in which the society 
has a technological culture. If the youth 
are not well nurtured, it may result in 
mental health problem because there is a 
gap between the technology progress and 
the mental development. Let us consider 
the diagram below, we can see that the 
technology progress and the mental 
development is directly related. That is, if 
the gap between the technological curve 
and the human nature curve is increasing, 
the impact on the mental health of the 
youth will increase too. 


2. The impact from spiritual culture: 
The feeling of the youth is a value 
clarification. The making-decision of the 
youth for what Ought to be done or not 
including moral judgement are from the 
environmental impact, such as the assimi- 
litation of foreign culture, the imitation 
of foreign culture or the different beliefs 
of their parents. Those very often cause a 


conflict between the youth and their 
parents. 

For the developing country, the 
parents should be the behavior de- 


programmer for the children. That is, the 
parents must try to change the belief, the 
values and the self-concept of the 
children. This phenomena is taking place 
in Thailand, a developing country. 


PROBLEMS OF THAI YOUTH 


The condition of the problem with 
specific characteristic varies according to 
geographical environment, including the 
society, economy and culture: The 
problems of the youth in each 
geographical region in Thailand are quite 
different. Moreover, the characteristics 
and the number of the problems of the 
youth, living in the city are also different 
from those living in the rural area. 

The problem of the youth, not only 
depended on the social environment 
economic and culture but also on the 
education of the youth. From the 
statistical data, it shows that a great 
number of the young people still has no 
education and some have low education. 
This is the important variable that causes 
the behavior deviation of the youth. 

In this paper, I would like to present 
the problems of the youth in Thailand in 
a macro scale and I will only mention 
about some important problems that 
mostly affect the society and lead to the 
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severe social problems in which the 
government must have effective measures 
in order to control and prevent those 
problems. 

The important problems of the youth 
at the present are as follows: 

1. The unemployment problem 

2. The special youth problem 


The Unemployment Problem 


In the newly-industrialized society, 
the technology progress and the machine 
utilization has rapidly increased. In such 
a society, the workers from the agricul- 
tural sector tend to move to work in the 
` factories but the labor market in the 
industrialized sector could not accept all 
those people. Presently, the number of 
the youth increase but the opportunity 
for employment is so. limited that most 
youth are jobless. Besides, the recession 
in world economy, causing the devaluation 
of the Thai currency in the years 1981 
and 1985, greatly affected the problem of 
rising unemployment and the job creation. 
Many factories had to close and some 
business stopped hiring the workers in 
various kinds of production, causing more 
severe unemployment. 

The result of unemployment amongst 
the youth, caused more problems both 
economically and in the society, such as 
the problems of crime and mental health, 
including various inappropriate ways of 
earning their money. 


Problem of the Special Youth Group 


The youth planning and development 
committee had suggested that the govern- 
ment should pay much attention to the 
special youth or the. problematical group 
because these youth could still have good 
physical and mental development in case 


‘ aims 


their problems have been reduced or 
eliminated. 

The youth in the special group could 
be divided into five groups as follows: 

1. The youth who have 
addiction. 

2. The youth who are delinquents. 

3. The youth in the slum area. 

4. The youth who are prostitues or 
working in the massage house. 

5. The youth who are deformed or 
crippled. 


drug 


1. The youth who have drug addiction 


Presently, the trend of the youth who 
have drug addiction seem to be on the 
increase every year. From the statistical 
data, there are 400,000-600,000 people 
who have drug addiction and sixty 
percent of them are the youth ranging in 
age from 15-24 years. 

There are various kinds of drug that 
the youth get addicted to for example, 
opium, hemp, heroin, morphine and 
volatile matter. If the youth do not have 
corrective and effective cure, they might 
be physically and mentally injured as a 
result. 


2. The youth who are delinquents 


This group of young people are 
between 15 to 25 years old, who are in 
jails and those who have been ordered to 
stay in remand homes and other homes 
for the protection of the youth with the 
of correcting the behavior of 
children and youth including the youth 
who could be easily drawn into bad 
behavior. The recent statistic from the 
Department of Corrections indicates that 
the highest percentage of high security 
prisoners is the youth group aged 
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between 18 to 20 years. 
3. The youth in the slum area 


This group is referred to those who 
‘lived in the crowded community in 
Bangkok Metropolitan. Most of the 
Youth come from families with low socio- 
economic status. Their problems are low 
‘education, jobless, misbehavior and living 
in the bad sanitary environment. The 
National Housing Institution has esti- 
mated that there are 600,000 people 
living in the slum area and 23.1 percent of 
them are the youth. 


4. The youth who are prostitutes or . 


working in the massage house. 


This group refers to those who earned 
their money by giving sexual service. 
These people are often looked down upon 
and are taken advantage of by the society. 
Some of them are procured to work and 
some are sold into prostitution because of 
their poverty. When they become older 
they would face a problem of their 
physical health and difficulty in earning 
their income. 


5. The youth who are deformed or 
crippled. 


This refers to those who have so much 
physical and intellectual defect that they 
are unable to work or to study like other 
normal people. 

The data about the handicapped 
youth is not clear, but it is estimated that 
they make up five percent of the total 
population. Now there are eleven percent 
of the world population who are handi- 
capped and one percent are mentally 
retarded. In Thailand, there are approxi- 


mately one to two million handicaps and 
most of them are youth from 15 to 25 
years old. 


SUMMARY OF THE FACT ORS CAUS— 
ING THE PROBLEMS OF THE YOUTH 
AND PREVENTION MEASURES 


There are three important factors, 
causing the problems of the youth. These 
are 

1. Physical factors 

2. Mental factors 

3. Socio-economic and cultural fac- 

tors. 


1. Physical F actors 


The investigation of the juvenile 
delinquents who are prisoners shows that 

(1) The male youth are more delin- 
quent than the female youth except in the 
case of prostitution and sexual services 
where the reverse is true. 

(2) The youth, between the age of 18 
to 25 years are more delinquent than 
those between 14 to 18 years old, except 
in thé case of prostitution where the 
reverse is true. 

(3) The youth living in the city are 
more delinquent than those living in the 
rural area. 

(4) Liquor, drug addiction, night 
entertainments, gambling and weapons are 
the factors leading to the juvenile 
delinquency. 


2. Mental Factors 


From the investigation, it is found 
that the concerned factors to the 
problems of the youth are as follows: 

(1) The youth -like -to be in the 


‘company of their close friends, partici- 


pating in night life, drinking and gambling. 
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(2) Most of the juvenile delinquents 
live in the problematical family such as 
the bias parents who do not love their 
children equally or the autocratic family. 

(3) Most of the juvenile delinquents 
are aggressive and at the same time have 
self dignity. They seek enjoyment in life, 
self reliance, and sometimes self 
confidence. 


3. Socio-economic and Cultural Factors 


From the research investigation, it is 
found that : 

(1X Unemployment is a cause of the 
problems of the youth, particularly in the 
case of stealing. 

(2) There are more delinquency amon- 
gst the youth who had lower income or no 
income than those with higher income. 

(3) The youth living in the family that 
had more than four children would have 
more problems than those whose family 
had less than four children. 

(4) Most of the juvenile delinquents 
came from drunken or drug addicted 
families. Some of them were from 
families that had members convicted in 
jails. 

(5) The youth whose parents with 
low education would have more problems 
than those whose parents with high 
education. 

(6) The youth whose parents worked 
in the government sector had more 
problems than those whose parents 
worked in the private sector. 

(7) Most of the juvenile delinquents 
tended to associate with friends who were 
natural leaders and with the ones who had 
-similar characters. Cases of stealing and 
rapes resulted from the influence of their 
friends. 

(8) The youth that had lower 
education would be more delinquent and 


sixty precent of the juvenile delinquents 
had less than the fourth grade education. 

(9) The homeless youth would be 
more delinquent in stealing other’s 
property. 

(10) The new culture and the high 
technology, particularly, the culture from 
the developed country rapidly transfered 
to our country. Since communications to 
the public have become very efficient, the 
youth readily accept foreign cultures 
which contradict the Thai culture. Those 
factors caused mental and adjustment 
problems for the youth as well as other 
problems. 

(11) The newly industrialized society 
that has just begun in Thailand, especially 
in Bangkok and in the big cities, newer 
technological culture. is being adopted. 
This is one factor that caused the 
problems of the youth in many aspects, 
such as the problem of ‘unemployment, 
adjustment, etc. leading to juvenile 
delinquency. 

(12) Different beliefs and values 
between the old and the new generation, 
parents and children, cause the cultural 
gap between them. Moreover, it caused 
the different political value and 
educational value including the job 
selection for them. The conflict between 
the old and the new generation has 
created an impact on both the adjustment 
and the value of the youth. 

(13) The mass-medias are the social 
stimulant which caused the juvenile 
delinquency. 


Measures for Preventing the Problems of 
the Youth 


Since the youth are valuable human 
resources for the national development, 
therefore, it should have effective 
measures and ways of preventing the 
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problems of the youth so that the Thai 
society will have efficient and qualified 
human resources in the future. 

At the moment, the government has 
set out the national policy for youth 
development, giving the desirable charac- 
teristics of Thai youth as follows: 

1. Youth must be healthy, provided 
with nutritious foods and the opportunity 
to exercise regularly. Their living 
environments must be free from pollution 
and safe for life and property. Youth 
must be endowed with sound mental 
health. They must have a realistic and 
optimistic view of themselves and the 
world around them. 

2. Youth must complete at least the 
compulsory level of education. They 
must develop their minds, abilities and 
skills according to their own potential. 
They should learn to seek knowledge all 
through life.so that through their learning, 
thinking, abilities and creativity they can 
help themselves and become an asset for 
society À 

3. Youth must be able to plan for 
and enter into an occupation. They must 
become as self-reliant as possible: They 
must be able to meet their own financial 
needs and contribute to those of their 
families and of society. They must strive 
in such a way as to be successful in their 
endeavours. Youth must be given proper 
supervision at work and be provided with 
adequate welfare. 

4. Youth must have the opportunity 
to develop morally and culturally. They 
must be endowed with proper moral 
values and know how to transmit and 
promote their cultural heritage. 

5. Youth must know themselves; 
they must have positive attitudes towards 
life; they must understand their roles; 
_ they must love their neighbour; they must 
be creative. 


6. Youth must be aware of issues 
concerning social justice; they must know 
the meaning of freedom and its limita- 
tions; they must become responsible 
members of society; they must play their 
parts, within proper bounds, in govern- 
ment and politics within a democratic 
system with the King as Head of State. 

To enforce the government’s policy 
about the desirable characteristic of Thai 
youth to be effectively put into practice 
in the society, it should have two major 
preventive measures for the problem of 
the youth. There are: 

1. Measures for developing the family. 

2. Measures for developing the child- 

ren with low education. 


The Family 


The family is the most important 
socializing agent, in which its role is to 
shape children’s behavior. The research 
investigation finds that most of the 
problems of the youth originated from 
the family. Presently, the Thai family 
seems to be the extended family more 
than the nuclear one. In the newly 
industrialized society, the extended 
family would comprise of parents and 
children, therefore, the family ties 
between them are quite important. 
Basically, love, warmth and understanding 
are very important in building a strong 
family. At the moment, the divorce rate 
of the Thai family, living in the city is 
very high, causing the children to lack 
warm upbringing and be more delinquents. 

Latchkey children has begun to 
appear in the family of Bangkok society. 
If we analyze the problem of the youth in 
social psychology dimension, we could 
say that nearly all of their problems has 
effected the behavior deviation such as 
the problems of crime, drug addiction, 
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mental health and sex. 

In order to promote the development 
of the family, the government should have 
these measures : 


A. Measures for promoting the 
development of the family: 


1. Giving parents education so that 
they would understand about the children 
socialization and the building of family 
ties. i 

2. Preparing the programme of 
family education to the parents and the 
children so that the youth will become 
good parents in the future. 


3. Coordinate with the mass media 


and ask them to arrange the “Home sweet 
home” program on the radio or television. 
4. Giving sex education to the youth. 
5. Establishing the organization to 
work in family and genetic counseling. 
6. Supporting and extending the 
family planning program to the public. 


B. Measures for developing the 
children with low education: 
Education is the most important 


instrument for developing the quality of 
life of the youth. If the youth had no 
education or low education, it might 
cause a lot ot problems to the society. 

The problems of the youth who 
studies in formal education system can be 
summarized as follows : 

1. Method of teaching and economic 
problem of the family are the causes of 
failing and repeating classes. 


2. The opportunity to continue 
further education is very small. 
3. Curriculum and educational 


system are not appropriate and not corres- 
ponding to the need of the labor market, 
causing the unemployment problem. 


4. Most of the youth in the formal 
education system live in the city, there- 
fore, they are influenced by the environ- 
ment of the modern society, which affects 


their misbehavior such as missing their 
classes, drug addiction or imitating 
inappropriate behavior. 


The Problem of the Youth in Non-formal 
Education System 


Approximately 75% of the youth are 
in non-formal education system and their 
problems can be summarized as follows : 

1. They have low education and 
most of them, after finishing the 
compulsory education, could not read or 
write. 

2. The economic and social problem 
caused the youth to stop their education 
before graduating from the school and 
going to work in the labor market. 
Leaving school before appropriate age, 
results in the fast increasing labor force 
while the need of the labor market is very 
limited. These are the factors causing the 
open unemployment and the under- 
unemployment both in the city and rural 
area. 

3. The youth in the labor market, 
mostly have low education, therefore, 
they are unskilled labor or semi-skilled 
labor, lacking of knowledge and working 
skill including safety and welfare. 

4. A lot of youth in the non-formal 
education system do not have permanent 
work, therefore, they could easily become 
delinquents. 


Measures in Education to Reduce the 
Problems of the Youth 


1. Improve the formal education 
management by using efficient natural 
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resources so that the youth with low 
education could have the opportunity to 
study more, especially in the secondary 
education level. 

2. Provide the continuing education 


to each level and type of the formal 
education in order to raise the quality of 
work, including evaluating the specific 
knowledge and skills systematically so 
that the youth in the non-formal 
education could have the opportunity to 
continue their studies in the formal 
education system, if they need to. 

3. Arrange the curriculum, content 
and the learning process in each. level of 
education so as to enable the youth to 
become self-employed. 

4. Provide the services of education, 
vocation and personal including career 
education and information in the school. 

5. Improve the fee rate and the 
learning process so that the students in 
the primary and secondary level would 
have less burden. For the students in 
higher education level, mostly coming 
from the high socio-economic status, 
should pay at a higher rate so that the 
government could bring those budget to 
develop the quality of the primary and 
secondary level. 

6. Extend the non-formal education 
in order to campaign the functional 


literacy, particularly, in the rural and the 


poverty area. 

7. Promote the vocational training in 
accordance with the need of both the 
labor market and the youth themselves, 
and also with the policy of the country’s 
economic and social development. 

8. Provide short course training to 
the youth so that they could apply this 
knowledge for self employment including 
improve their skill and increase their 
experience. Therefore they could work 
effectively both in the agricultural and 


industrial sector. 

9. Arrange the market and labor 
information system so that the youth 
could easily look for a job, particularly, 
for the self employment opportunities. 


10. Construct more jobs in the rural 
area so that the youth would not migrate 
to the city to look for a job. 

11. Provide moral education to the 
youth so that they would have better 
social value and morality. 


‘ YOUTH DEVELOPMENT SCENARIO 


The Thai government has clearly 
realized the important of the youth, 
therefore, they had set up the long-term 
planning of youth development policy 
(1979-2000) and declared the twentieth 


‘Seventh and Eighth National Economic 


and Social Development Plan (1987-1991, 

From the academicians’ point of view 
on the general conditions of Thai society 
for the next ten years, it was anticipated 
that : 


Population Aspect : 


During the period of the Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth National Economic 
and Social Development Plan (1987-1991, 
1992-1996, 1996-2000) the population of 
the youth will be very high. 


Economic Aspect : 


1. The educational investment both 
in the government and the private sector 
will be limited. 

2. The unemployment problem will 
increase. 

3. The change from the agricultural 
society to the newly industrial one will 
need high investment. 

4. Educational preparation for the 
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youth development must be improved. 
Social Aspect : 


1. Since the people in Thai society 


still favor the formal education system, 
therefore, those who lack educational 
opportunity will create more problems. 

2. The government should have 
effective measures for youth development 
suitable to the becoming newly industria- 
lized society, for example, the measure 
for developing the applied 
curriculum as well as ethics and moral 
development. 


Cultural Aspect : 


In the near future, the Thai society 
will become the informative society in 
which the foreign culture will rapidly 
spread through out the country and will 
effect the behavior of the youth. There- 
fore, the concerned organization should 
pursue the methods for developing the 
cultural values of the youth such as the 
value of education, occupation and way 
of living; otherwise, it will cause more 
problems. 


Focal Scenario of the Youth Development 


The realistic scenario for Thai youth 
development in the year 2000 , would be 
as follows : 


science . 


1. Direction for developing the body 
and mind: Thai Youth must have good 
physical and mental health. In the year 
2000, their physical and mental health 
will be well taken care of by the govern- 
ment, like the saying “Health for All in 
the Year 2000”. 

2. Direction for developing intelli- 
gence and ability. By the year 2000, 
youth will have compulsory education to 
the ninth grade at least. The development 
of their intelligence and work capability 
will be much improved. 

3. Direction for developing 
occupation. By the year 2000, Thai 


youth will have more opportunity to 
prepare and develop their capability for 
their career. The knowledge of career 
education including systematic vocational 
guidance will help the youth to select the 
right job in accordance with their 
aptitudes. 

4. Direction for developing perso- 
nality in the social cultural and moral 
fields. 

By the year 2000, Thai youth will 
have more opportunity to develop their 
personalities with greater quality and 
creativity. Moreover, they will have self- 
concept, more opportunities to self- 
development in ethics, art and culture 
including having a sense of justice and 
more public spirit. 
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Tz’u: Its Generic Significance in 
the Music and Poetics of 
Medieval China ' 


Lulu Chang 


If one asked the questions ‘What 
is the most striking quality of the Tz’u 
lyrics?” and “why have they been 
written?”, possible answers would be 
that the Tz’u is composed for singing, 
and the song-words of the Tz’u lyrics 
have been written to fit into already 
existing tunes. 

Tz’u appeared toward the end of the 
8th century, and flourished under the 
Sung Dynasty (960-1279 A.D.}. The 
writing of Tzu songs reached their 
height in the late 1180’s. During this 
period the region south of the Yangtze 
River which included the capital of 
Hanchou became an area of increasing 
prosperity. The elegant life-style along 
the West Lake with singing, dancing 
and leisure outings made music and 
poetry inseparable facets of life not 
only in the Sung court but also among 
the populace. Therefore the Tz’u lyrics 
can contribute to our understanding 
of the musical activity of the distant 
past in China. 

The present study will comprise 
an analysis of Tzu poetry on two levels: 
(1) The evolution of Tz’u as a poetic 
form and (2) The nature of the Tz’u 
lyrics in terms of their unique association 


with music. To fully understand Tz’u 
as a song form, it is necessary to know 
that in classical Chinese literature the 
word Tz’u refers to lyrics sung to musical 
accompaniment. Tzu which literally 
means ‘song words,” was characteristical- 
ly a “long-short verse” form written to 
“fill in” a musical tune. Historically, 
the Tzu form was a striking departure 
from the “shi” or classical poetry. The 
“shi” or poetry with lines of uniform 
length — was read or recited, while the 
Tzu verses were to be sung to music. 
The musical tunes of Tz’u lyrics were 
associated with folk songs as well as 
melodies and rhythms of foreign songs 
imported from central Asia. The 
emergence of Tzu was closely related 
to popular literature. Tzu was written 
in the form of popular songs or entertain- 
ment songs.? 

There are two categories of Tru 
(A) Hsiao lings\& or (Little Airs) 
which contains not more than 62 words, 
(B) Man tz’u 8m] or (Slow Lyrics) 
which ranges from 70-240 words with 
more diverse patterns. From the late 
Tang period (880-907 A.D.) to the 
major lyricists of Sung times (960-1279 
A.D.), Tzu poetry evolved from short 


simple forms to longer, more complex 
forms. 

Historically, in the earlier Tang 
period (618-880 A.D.) there were poets 
of “lu shi”? @% and writers of “chueh 
ch’ii.” Lu-shi was a kind of regulated 
verse containing an &8-line stanza with 
parallelism in the middle couplets. Chueh 
Ch’ii Æ or quatrain of 4-line verse 
carries oblique tone rhymes with freer 
use of parallelism.? The lyric verses 
of the late Tang period vary in length 
and it is not always clear where one line 
ends and another begins, therefore, 
certain words must be added to form 
a rhyme. As a result, these extra words 
failed to coincide with the end of a 
musical phrase. Often they were filled 
in by musicians and singers with limited 
understanding of musical meter and 
phrasing, thus composing “odes” that 
are not singable. 

Still another group of lyricists 
attempted to write new lyrics for existing 
tunes. Thus, the “longer and shorter 
form” verse known as Tz’u developed. 
“The long-short line’ began to be 
produced for the purpose of accom- 
panying the new melodies. The regulated 
poems were thus written to their new 
music, sometimes with interpolated 
words, to form harmony, conforming 
to the length of the melody. 

Musically, singers used Tz’u to fit 
words into traditional and popular 
melodies composed by unknown 
musicians or tunes imported from central 
Asia. This consisted of inserting or 
repeating certain words as in the form 
of “Melisma.”’* Each of the prescribed 
thyme and tonal sequences bore the 
name of a musical air. Very little was 
known of the musical aspects of Tz’u. 
Most of the songs were first sung only 
in one mode. After the longer forms 
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developed, songs were sung in several 
modes, but they remained the exception." 
The composing of Tz’u lyrics among 
men of letters developed only toward 
the end of the 9th century. After the 
establishment of the Palace Music School 
in the Tang period, i.e. the mid 8th 
century, hundreds of musicians and 
singers were trained each year. 

The Tang emperors and the court 
musicians decided the number of 
instruments, the proper mode, and 
the suitable “song words” for each 
ceremonial occasion. 

These musicians and entertainers 
stimulated the composing of Tz’u songs. 
The Tz’u lyrics were registered under 
the original tune title. The original 
song likewise determined the division 
into stanzas, the length of the lines, 
the refrains and the tone class of rhyme 
scheme. Later, in the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1279 A.D.), standards became 
stricter and long poems of many strophes 
were composed. 

By the mid 9th century, the Tang 
Dynasty was in its final years of decline. 
The period of the Five Dynasties (907- 
960 A.D.) which followed began with 
constant warfare among the kings to 
expand their domain. The musicians 
and entertainers began to relocate in 
other large cities. This sudden boom 
in entertainment houses drew the 
attention of poets and scholars from 
all over China to “fill in words” for the 
new melodies. During this period the 
acceptance of Tz’u as a literary genre 
was further developed in the anthology 
“Hua-chien chi” ÆRE or “Among the 
Flowers,” a collection of five hundred 
Tzu lyrics written between 850-940 


- A.D.. This first anthology was compiled 


in the mid 10th century by Chao Chung- 
tso #4BifF an official in the -Shu 
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Dynasty (934-965 A.D.). Most of the 
poets represented in the collection lived 
in the province of Sichuan PJH . They 
saw the collapse of the Tang empire 
in 907 A.D. into a series of small 
dynasties. They were witnesses to the 
political events and some were actual 
participants. 

The Tzu lyrics in “Among the 
Flowers” were composed for popular 
tunes. The melodies were taken from 
. folk music as well as a vast repertoire 
of imported songs. 

The title “Among the Flowers” 
signified an imaginary linkage of the 
worlds of reality and dreams. The Tru 
lyrics in this anthology depicted the 
world of courtesans and entertainers, 
especially the “singing girls.” 

The first master of Tz’u form included 
in “Among the Flowers” was Wen Ting- 
yun M Æ . There were sixty-six of 
his lyrics collected in the Anthology 
of “Among the Flowers.” His work 
marked the beginning of a new era — 
the transition from poetry to Tz’u verses. 

The second poet with profound 
influence in the early stages of the Tz’u 
form was Wei Chuang Æ #t (836-910 
A.D.) As.a youth he spent several 
years in an area surrounded by rebel 
armies. His life was a testament to 
the uncertainty of the times —- his famous 
ballad “Lament of Lady Chin,” written 
in 883 A.D., depicting the torments 
of war and revolution. This work was 
considered one of the most remarkable 
narrative poems of the Tang Dynasty. 
It consisted of 6666 words and was 
hand written on silk screen. 

At the same time there emerged 
another group of poets and lyricists 
in the capital of Southern Tang. Among 
them was the last Tang emperor, Li 
Yu #2 (937-978 A.D.). At first 


his works portrayed descriptions of 
life at the Imperial Court. He wrote 
nature and love songs in a subjective 
manner. Until his death in captivity, 
he continued to write Tzu songs of 
profound grief, reflecting on the meaning 
of sorrow and solitude. These sentiments, 
expressed during his life as a prisoner, 
raised the poetic form of the Tzu to 
new eminence. 

The following are examples of the 
same tune titles with lyrics written by 
different poets. 


Pu-Sa Man (1) 34g @ 


by Wen Ting-yun 
translated by L. Chang 


The mountains on the screen shimmer in the 
golden dawn 

A cloud of hair brushes the fragrance of her 
snow-like cheek 

Slowly she rises and paints her brows 

Reluctantly she gets ready for the day. 

Mirrors, front and behind, reflect her flower- 
face — 

Her face in the mirrors, each beside the other. 

She embroiders on her bright silk coat 

Pairs of golden partridges. 


(1) The tune title “Pu-sa man” pf was the name 
given to a troop of dancing girls from the region of 
Man in Medieval China. These girls were being sent 
to sing and dance at the Tang Court. Their songs 
and music became known as Songs of Pu-as man. 


Pu-Sa Man 


by Wei Chuang (836-910 A.D.) 
translated by L. Chang 


Parting in the Red Tower (1) at night was hard 
to endure. 

The fragrant lamp was half-hidden by fringed 
silk curtains. 

Stepping out into the light of the fading moon 

The beautiful lady said her farewell with tears. 

Tunes from the golden-green pipa (2) 

Echoed like a crying oriole 

Beseeching me to return before too long. 

She was like a flower behind the green window. 


(1) The “Red Tower” was the quarters of the “singing 
girls.” 
(2) The pipa EË is a lute with a pear- shaped sound- 
ing board. The word “pi” $6, signifies “to play 
v forward" and “pa” “to play backward,” 
referring to two different techniques of the R.H. 
In the Tang dynasty the pipa had four frets, four 
strings, and a straight neck. It is known as the 
“Four String Pipa.” 


Pu-Sa Man 


by Li Yu (937-978 A.D.) 
translated by L. Chang 


The mist and bright flowers in the fading moon 
seem to fly, 

Departing to seek him again tonight, 

Treading lightly on the scented stairs with light 
socks 

Holding under the arm hiding the gold threaded 
shoes. 

Meeting in the corridor of the south hall, 

Always shivering in my heart 

It is difficult for me to come 

Let him love and care for me 


The above are examples of Tzu 
verses written to the tune title of Pu-Sa 
Man by the above three late Tang lyri- 
cists: Wen Ting-yun, Wei Chuang, Li Yu. 
These late Tang lyricists paved the way 
for the flourishing of the Tz’u form 
which continued to bloom for the next 
four hundred years, from the Five 
Dynasties to the end of the Sung dynasty. 

It was during this period that new 
music for ‘‘Tz’u’? emerged. The “long- 
short line” began to be produced for 
the purpose of accompanying the new 
melodies. The regulated poems were 
thus written to their new music, some- 
times with interpolated words to form 
harmony, conforming to the length of 
the melody. Later, meaningful words 
were written whenever the music required 
vocalization. Subsequently “song words” 
of Tz’u verses conformed in harmony 
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with the musical setting. 

The concentric organization of the 
new music and the art of writing Tz’u 
reached its peak during the Sung 
Dynasty. The early song lyricists 
followed the tradition of the late Tang 
poets in the style of “‘Hsiao-ling” »),4 or 
short poem. Then Liu-yong px (1037- 
1101 A.D.) made significant contributions 
in the expression of romanticism with 
free use of colloquial language. Liu’s 
work, mostly written for courtesans to 
sing, opened up ane*her new tradition — 
a romantic song-like tradition. On the 
contrary, Su-shi ġġ $t (1037-1101 A.D.) 
established a vigorous and unrestrained 
style of expression. At the end of the 
Northern Sung period, ie. the end of 
the 12th century, the Superintendent 
of the Bureau of Grand Music, Chou 
Bang-yan HÆ , carried on the 
romantic tradition and developed it 
into a regulated verse poem with strict 
emphasis on tonal balance. 

During the Southern Sung period 
some scholars continued on the heroic 
manly expression of creation; others 
like Chiang-kuei %38 created delicate 
verses. Chiang’s great contribution to 
music was that he carved his songs in 
wood prints which were later used as 
a model for interpretation. The above 
summarizes the development of the 
tunes and lyrics in Sung times. 

Up to this point we have discussed 
the development of the Tz’u lyrics as 
a musical genre from the late Tang 
throughout the Sung dynasty. The 
importance of Tz’u lies in the technique 
of incorporating new areas of literature 
that were by traditional standards 
colloquial or unpoetic. Culturally, 
Tzu was composed to fulfill the writer’s 
desire for self expression. During the 
10th-12th centuries Tzu became 
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entertainment for scholar-officials and 
was used to describe journeys or social 
injustice. Composers of this art form 
enhanced their literary and musical 
skills by filling in new words to an 
existing rhyme or harmonizing with 
the rhymes of an existing tune, all within 
the pattern of the original melody. 
Musically, song and word are reflec- 
tions of the prime functions of lyric 
verses throughout Medieval China. The 
creation of Tzu as an epoch-making 
event lies in the introduction of a new 
realism in the expression of emotion, 
at times with freer use of colloquial 
language than previously seen. Tzu 
is not only a song form but a literary 
form, suitable for any theme. Characteris- 
tically, the Tz’u lyrics expressed philo- 
sophical views on life and history, thus 
introducing a strong element of intellec- 


tuality, a quality not often seen in 


previous lyrics. 
From its earliest times Chinese poetry 


has always been associated with music. 
Songs or familiar tunes were prominent 
features of the poet’s inspiration. The 
Tzu lyrics were the unique creation 
which brought to its height the con- 
nection between music and poetics. 
Folk and popular songs played an 
important part in the repertoire of the 
singing girls. The intelligentsia and 
musicians also used the new melodies 
and rhythms from foreign regions of 
central Asia to write new songs and 
verses. From the eighth to the thirteenth 
century every new song to win popularity 
created a new verse structure and a 
new model. Popular tunes were not 
limited to a single poem, in time many 
poems were written to them, preserving 
only the formal and musical structures 
of the original text. For five centuries 
the Tz’u lyrics were the most prominent 
and significant form of classical Chinese 
poetry. 


NOTES 


1 See “Evolution of Chinese Tz’u Poetry” by K.S. Chang. Princeton University Press 1980. 
2 elu shi” {f is a verse form which exploits all the prosodic features of the Chinese language. 
It demands perfect rhyme — in Chinese it requires the rhyming words be of the same tone. 


3 a 


chueh ch’ii” literally means, “broken-off lines” i.e. a term applies to five or seven word phrases 


of 4 lines. In the Tang times it became a song stanza which contained a paraphrased essence of 
its ‘subject. The form was for lyric subjects. The objective was to achieve a subtle effect with a 


few words. 


4 See “Metrical Origin of Tzu” by Glen Baxter. 


5 See “tz’u” in “Dictionary of Oriental Literature” Volume I East Asia, published by George ALlen 


and Unwin Ltd., London. 
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An Anthology of Modern Japanese 
Poetry in English Translation 


Graeme Wilson 


STAIRWAY 


Of that long stairway leading to my heart’s 
Most sweet, most secret door 

He whom I longed to see ascend the steps 
Scarce managed three or four. 


Yosano Akiko (1878 - 1942) 
CREMATION 
The pyre was built from pine-wood. 


Stars glittered overhead 
As I watched the long, long burning 
Of my mother’s pine-log bed. 


Red she was, and mulberry 
And red and red and red. 


Saito Mokichi (1882 - 1953) 
TWO AT NIGHT 


The night-rains plopping coldly into snow 
Forewarn that we shall starve. Chieko’s tough, 
A woman tougher than most other women, 
But cherishes a weakness, mild enough, 

For notions drawn from centuries ago: 

She’d rather die by fire than die by famine. 


Our talking peters out. We lie and listen 
To the wet ploppings of the falling rain. 
The wind seems slightly stronger. Rain-drops glisten, 


Rose-branches niggle at the window-pane. 
Takamura Kotaro (1883-1956) 
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FRUIT 
A crimson fruit, a fruit on a tree. 


To see it is to understand 

How perilously man is manned, 
What risks he runs at his own hand 
Who, by such mere delight, may be 
Dismantled into thievery. 


Yamamura Bocho (1884-1924) 
OLD MAN 


In a cold dark corner of a small closed room 

An old man, bony-faced and hollow-eyed, 

Sits half-asleep. In that perpetual gloom 

He sits and coughs and mutters with a snide 

Cold smiling face. Crunch, crunch, he chews a bone, 
The white bone of the one love of his heart 

Whom, years ago, greed taught him to dis-own. 


After a while his trembling fingers start 
Counting. Old friends gone sour? The sad recall 
Of lesser loves gone cold? Or just the miles 
Tear-travelled from the home he chose to flee? 


“Look at the sky and tell me what you see.” 
“‘There’s nothing there,” J answer, “nothing at all.” 
“That’s right,” he says, “it’s empty.” 

And he smiles. 


Ishikawa Takuboku (1885-1912) 
MASTER FALL 


A Sunday morning. And a black umbrella 
Of the thinnest silk, a slender thing 
Whose bits and bobs are all bright silver, 
Silver struts and a sliding ring 

All silver-shining; and underneath 
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That black umbrella, featly fat, 
FALL trips by on tippity toes 
In a blue serge suit and a summer hat. 


With clean new cuffs and a spruce white collar 
How smart a figure this young man cuts 

As he trips along with his shoe-tips flashing 
Down to the beach by the bathing-huts: 

How neat and modest and all alone 

He trips along like a Western beau 

To add his toes to the beach-parade 

Of the bright young men from Tokyo. 


At ten o’clock on a Sunday morning 
Sunlight oxidized the sea 

To blues more blue than a Hiroshige 

Indigo could dare to be, 

And the water-surface like a platinum plate, 
Like iridesent insect-shell, 

Flashed dark blues against that beach 
Where FALL tripped by to share the smell, 
The light-blue smell, the cold light-blue 
Salt-charged smell of the gentle breeze 
Under his elegant black umbrella 

With the dandy sons of the town’s grandees. 


On a Sunday morning, with the Sunday paper 

— How fresh that morning paper smells — 

Neatly tucked in his blue serge pocket 

FALL trips by like a ring of beils. 

At the edge of the sea where the wave-crests crumble 
To sighing silver on wetted sand 

FALL trips by with his black umbrella, 

Its sliding ring and its silver band. 


Ah, what a modish black umbrella! 
His shoe-tips flashed like living things 
As FALL tripped by on the squeaking sand 


With a sound like the shrilling of insect-wings. 


Kitahara Hakushu (1885-1942) 


Japanese Poetry 
j HOME 


Sitting in the old house, speaking 
In silence to each other, l 
With no words said whatever 
That either might regret; 

Not sworn or open foes, 

Not even quittance-seeking 
Collectors of unpaid debt. 


“Look, Pm your wife. I shall never, 
Not though I die, depart.” 

The eyes, ill-tempered, glaring 

Over a daggered nose 

Stare from a vengeful heart 

And, as our glances cross, 

Neat malice nicks my nape. 


Sitting in the old house, staring 
At nothing, at a loss 
How to escape, to escape. 
Hagiwara Sakutaro (1886-1942) 
SUMMER FLOWER 


I watched a flower. White it was, 
With a soft white all its own. 


Between great blocks of rock and iron 
That tenderness had grown. 


How fierce the heart’ which drove that flower 
Past iron and through stone. 


Muro Saisei (1889-1962) 
LONELINESS 
How lonely I’ve become 
Deprived of loneliness 
Whose sweet delirium 


Companioned its distress. . 


Horiguchi Daigaku (1892-1981) 
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THIEF 


At the dawn of the constellation of the pale skeleton, 


Astride his own reflection warped in the frozen mire, 
The thief who pocketed the pot, that shining celadon 
The shop had singled out to put on view, l 
Suddenly halts his long black feet; and, clapping 

Both hands upon his ears, stands listening to 

The wind’s thin fingers skinnily unwrapping 

High tinny tinklings from the telegraph wire. 


Miyazawa Kenji (1896-1933) 
SKY 


In meticulous sky-scrutiny 

One whole day went by: 

I measured it with where and what, 
I prodded it with why 

And in the end concluded 

There was nothing there but sky. 


Tsuboi Shigeji (1898-1975) 
RHINOCEROS AND LION 


A rhinoceros runs. A lion clamped to its back 
Bites, and the blood jets out as the rhino twists 
An agonized neck. The cool blue sky consists 
Of blueness, coolness and the drift through day 
Of some blank moon. It’s just a moment’s scene 


In some wild place a thousand miles away. 
Therefore the action’s frozen. In between 
The animals’ stopped shapes the blood stands still. 


Simply and endlessly, rhino and lion fill 
Time with the will to live, the drive to kill. 


Maruyama Kaoru (1899-1974) 
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Thunder Moth 


After thunder, the thunder-moth 

Visits the village. Isabelled 

With lily-pollen from the headman’s garden 
She hesitates, seems briefly held 

At the police-box by the crossroads, 

Then on the wind’s enormous swell 

Over the tall pasania sails 

Higher than the fire-tower-bell. 


Miyoshi Tatsuji (1900-1964) 
SNAIL SHELL 


Obedient to some slow-born need, 
The whorl of the snail-shell 
Gathers speed. 


Yamaguchi Seishi (1901- ) 
BATTLESHIP 


Already the control-top 
and the turrets 
and the smoke-stack, 
Even the mainmast, have been hacked away. 


. Thirty-nine thousand tons, her rusting hull 
Lies redly deep beneath its long array 
Of barnacles and oysters. Massive decks 
Made watertight, her damaged bottom-plates 
Repaired and all the shell-holes in her sides 
Sealed fast again, the vast sea-carcase waits 
For the last pump-lines to be led aboard. 


The salvagers are ready. Pumps away! 


Out of a winter sea all wavecrest-white 
The huge shape lurches back into the day. 


Ono Tosaburo (1903- ) 
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BLACKBOARD 


The afternoon’s late sun 
Shines on white curtains, there; 
And gives my sickroom, somehow, Almost a classroom air. 


My favourite English teacher 

In my Junior High School days 
Always, I remember, 

Would clean the board, erase 

An afternoon of chalk-marks 

With one decisive sweep; 

Then, with his books beneath his arm 
And sunshine in a deep 

Swathe on his shoulders, stalk away. 


So, too, I’d wish to go; 
To wipe life’s dirty blackboard clean 
With one great swingeing So. 


` Takami Jun (1907-1965) 
WOMAN OF SAGAMI 


That person, from my naked body’s 
Finest point, withdrew 

First my ring of antique gold. 

Then my hairpins too 
Slowly he groped and disengaged, 
And laid them down beside 

Our pillow. I could feel the skin 
Beginning to elide. 


Then, for the first time, I could feel 
The skull’s true jelliness: 

Even the smallest bone began 

To melt, to deliquesce. 


And after that a violent force, 
Too violent to escape, 
Fangled my naked body back 
To surety of shape. 


Anzai Hitoshi (1919- ) 


Japanese Poetry 


GROWTH 
At three, I had no past. 


At five, my past stretched back 
As far as yesterday. 


At seven, it extended 
Back to the age of the warriors. 


At ten, it stretched away 
Into the time of the dinosaurs. 


At fourteen, it began 
To be what the textbooks say. 


At sixteen, I looked back 
With terror in my heart 
At time’s infinities. 


And now, aged eighteen years, 
I look at time and know 
I know not what it is 


Tanikawa Shuntaro (1931- ) 
SHEEP’S EYE 
Do you know the paintings of Utamaro? 


One of them shows 

A man relaxedly watching a woman 

Who caught in the pose 

Of combing her long black hair, is likewise 
Watching the man. 


Their eyes, though gentle, are as incandescent 
As Aldebaran. 


In a zoo one day, some female sheep 
Showed me the same 

Fire-eyes as that woman wore: 

An identical flame 

Identically sudden, identically gentle, 
Identically fierce, 
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It burnt bétween us as though raw music 
Seared at my ears. 


No-one these days listens to that music 
Which is what love has always been: 

It’s an utterly unknown quantity now, 

But I have seen 

Its fire-flash, briefly, down at the zoo 

In the dead-pan eyes of some mindless ewe. 


I know what Utamaro knew. 
Shiraishi Kazuko (1931- +) 
SUMMER BEACH 
On the summer beach the people swarm: 


Above them, white and motionless, 
A single shining cloud whose form 


Spells out the shape of loneliness. 


Sugi Mayumi (1941- ) 


Antiquities and Archaeological 
Studies in China: 
A Bibliographical Survey 


C. H. Lowe 


Who is the very first Chinese on earth? 
Where was he (or she) found? And how 
long ago did this earliest Homo erectus 
live in China? 

In May, 1965, a survey team of the 
Chinese Institute of Geology, based in 
Peking and sent out to map out the route 
of the projected Chengtu-Kunming 
Railway, made an exciting discovery in a 
little-known district northwest of the 
Yunnan provincial capital. Led by local 
guides, the survey team found large 
quantities of “dragon bones” or mam- 
malian fossils, including the first sighting 
of the fossils of the Yuan-mou Man.! 

At first Chinese palaeoanthropologists 
estimated that the Yuan-mou Man (3c # ) 

‘existed in southwestern China as early as 

1,700,000 years ago, about 1,000,000 
years earlier than the Lan-tien Man or the 
Peking Man. The latest research efforts, 
however, date the Yuan-mou Man no 
more than 700,000 years B. P. (Before 
Present-day). 

Since this unexpected ‘discovery in 
1965, further field investitions in Kai- 
yuan (163% ), Lu-feng (7# ), Li-kiang 
(YL ), and Pao-shan ( il) ) in Yunnan 
have unearthed numerous artifacts and 
fossils, showing that southwestern China 
must have been at one time a relatively 


propitious breeding ground for the 
ancestors of Man.” 

The second most ancient example of 
Homo erectus in China up to now is the 
Lan-tien Man or Sinanthropus Lantianensis 


(BAA ) In 1963-1964 representatives 


- of the Cenozoic Laboratory of Béi-jing’s 


Academia Sinica discovered the fossils of 
the skull, jaws, and teeth of an early 
Palaeolithic man, estimated to be between 
750,000 and 600,000 years old. The 
laboratory workers found these invaluable 
evidences of human life in two villages 


“near Lan-tien in Shensi province, and 


reported that the Lan-tien Man’s features 
were mote primitive than those of the 
Peking Man. ‘ 

A more widely-accepted and better 
known specimen of China’s primate 
genus is Sinanthropus pekinensis, 
popularly called the Peking Man first 
discovered in 1918. 

Dr. J. Gunnar Andersson and his 
associates of the Geological Survey of 
China extensively researched and scruti- 
nized the skeletal remains of more than 
forty men, women, and children found at 
Chou Kuo Tien (0E ), about thirty 
miles southwest of Peking. Their findings 
from 1918 onwards indicate that the 
Peking Man and at least thirty-nine other 
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Homo erectus must have lived in pre- 
historic China (and possibly in Mongolia, 
Hopei, Honan, Shansi, and Shensi) 
approximately 500,000 to 700,000.-years 
ago. 

Recorded and written histories of 
China, however, go back to no more than 
3,800, to 5,000 years ago. Between the 
Pleistocene epoch when man’s first 
became visible and the emergence of 
Neolithic culture starting around 10,000 
B.C., there is a vacuum of at least 495,000 
years: the unknown and unknowable 
China. 

Fortunately, beginning with the use of 
picture writing or pictographs as early as 
the Shang dynasty more than 3,500 years 
ago the Chinese have left written records 
— albeit in primitive forms — of important 
events, socio-economic and religious data. 
With the standardization of Chinese 
characters during the Ching dynasty, the 
Chinese have been able to produce and 
keep quite authentic records of their 
cultural development. Based on infor- 
mation derived from the myriad of 
unearthed relics, inscribed bones and 
shelis, painted pottery, bronzes of various 
shapes and sizes, carved ivory, jade, and 
precious stones, Chinese officials and 
scholars have compiled detailed annals, 
dynastic bibliographies and histories, and 
published elaborate treatises on many 
subjects. 

Notwithstanding their long history 
and cultural heritage, the Chinese do not 
seem to have publicized enough dramatic 
archaeological discoveries to arouse world- 
wide interest until the opening of the 
20th century. The study of antiquities 
and man’s hidden relics as developed by 
European archaeologists and scientists 
from the 15th to the 18th centuries was 
not made known in China until the early 
decades of the 20th century. 


During the last eighty years, archae- 
ology has become an increasingly 
appreciated branch of learning all over 
China. Under the aegis of national 
research organizations, especially under 
the auspices of the Academia Sinica 
(formed in Nanking in 1928 with the 
eminent educator Tsai Yuan-pei (4 wi% ) 
as the first president), archaeological 
institutes have been organized to conduct 
excavations in many historical sites. A 
fair number of provincial and local 
governments have also set up departments 
of archaeology to help shoulder the grow- 
ing burden of exploring China’s past. 
During the Sino-Japanese War of 1937- 
1945, the Academia Sinica continued its 
work in Chungking and is now function- 
ing expansively in Taiwan. 

The development of archaeology in 
China may be conveniently summarized 
and reviewed in four stages: 1. the 
embryonic stage, 2. the stage of experi- 
mental and intermittent growth, 3. the 
period of scientification from the closing 
decades of the 19th century to the out- 
break of Sino-Japanese hostilities in 1937, 
and 4. the golden age of archaeological 
bonanzas in the last fifty years. 

As early as the time of the Warring 
States (ca. 403-221 B.C.), Chinese rulers 
and scholars knew the value of antiquities - 
in working out their annals and histories, 
and made special efforts in collecting, 
keeping and studying military weapons, 
bronze wine vessels, musical instruments, 
bells and drums, and books written on 
bamboo strips. 

The first person in China reported to 
have pioneered in archaeological research 
‘is probably Ssti Ma-chien ( #13 ), (ca. 
145-87 B.C.), compiler of the world- 
known Shih Chi or Historical Records. 
He traveled widely for as many as eight- 
een years in searching and examining 
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ancient materials before completing his 

famous work. Ssti Ma-chien, however, 
` was not a scientific archaeologist, for he 
lived and worked in an age when paleon- 
tology, anthropology, engineering, and 
closely related modern disciplines were 
unknown. 

After Ssti Ma-chien’s time, the Chinese 
progressed little in archaeological research 
until perhaps the Sung dynasty. Well- 
known for their veneration of the past 
and respect for the deceased, Chinese 
authorities rarely sanctioned archaeo- 
logical excavations. But notwithstanding 
this long-cherished tradition, a number of 
ancient palaces and tombs were 
burglarized for art treasures, jewelry, and 
precious relics century after century. 
This period of experimental and intermit- 
tent growth in drchaeological studies 
lasted until the advent of a sort of intel- 
lectual renaissance in the Sung dynasty. 

Following the Tang dynasty, Chinese 
historians and historiographers greatly 
expanded their .collection and study of 
stone tablets and inscriptions. Research 
was also done in the field of ancient 
customs and rituals, the practice of 
making rubbings, and progress in book- 
making and printing laid a solid founda- 
tion for the growth of archaeology as a 
new branch-of learning in China. 

During the Sung dynasty, the inven- 
tion of movable type and the use of paper 
in printing made education more wide- 
spread. Antiquarian scholars and historio- 
graphers grew in number and in influence, 
with many of them gaining and given 
assignments in the Imperial court. By 
force of circumstances, they became more 
skillful in their reading and study of all 
sorts of antiques, stone tablets and 
inscriptions observed in pagodas, temples 
and ancestral halls and thus raised 
archaeological research to a higher level. 


224 


It was during the reign of Emperor 
Ché Tsung (#3 ), A.D. 1086-1100, and 
Emperor Hui Tsung (43% ), A.D. 1101- 
1125, that state-directed excavations were 
carried out in the old Shang dynasty 
capital, Anyang, As a result, a total of 
“hidden treasures’ (211 bronze 
pieces and 13 jade objects) were un- 
earthed. Most of these precious artifacts 
were well kept and protected in a secret 
pavilion within the Imperial Palace, but 
many pieces were distributed to about 39 
official and private depositories and 
libraries.’ 

It must be noted here that one of the 
literary contributions of the Sung period 
is the compilation of catalogs of bronzes, 
stone tablets, and antiques in book form 
called Chin Shih Lu (@4 $% ). Realizing 


` the importance of bronze as a primary 


source of historical research, Sung 
dynasty historiographers and scholars 
quickened and multiplied their efforts in 
producing such catalogs. This task was 
pursued faithfully during the Ming and 
Ch’ing dynasties. 

In A.D. 1092, antiquarian scholar and 
art connoisseur Lü Ta-lin (BKM ) 
produced a ten-chuan guidebook describ- 
ing the unique art and antique collection 
in the Imperial court. Entitled Kao Ku 
Tu (44 ) and illustrated with detailed 
sketches and measurements, the guide- 
book is perhaps the earliest Chinese 
attempt at classifying, cataloging, and 
dating ancient relics of China.* 

Another frequently-consulted guide- 
book on Chinese antiquities came out 
under the title Po Ku T’u Lu (È t ES ) 
between A.D. 1107 and 1125. Edited by 
Wang Fu (= ## ) under the orders of the 
Imperial court, the Po Ku T’u Lu was 
issued in thirty-chuan and it described 
839 artifacts in twenty categories. Wang 
Fu is reported to have devoted eighteen 
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years to archaeological research and 
writing before completing the final 
edition of his work in A.D. 1125. 

After the issuing of Kao Ku T’u and 
Po Ku T’u Lu, about a dozen more 
compilations of historical significance 
were brought out during the intellectually 
thriving Sung era, such as the bibliography 
on oracle bone studies (#4 ), com- 
piled by Chao Ming-chen ( # 4Aa% ); the 
five-volume bibliography on antiquities 
(427458 ) by Ouyang Hsiu (RBE ), 
and the eight-volume treatise on Chinese 
architecture (@#?&st ) authored by Li 
Chieh (423% ), published in A.D. 1103. 

Archaeological studies did not 
advance very much after the decline of 
the Sung dynasty. Nor was there any 
noticeable revival during the subsequent 
Yuan and Ming dynasties. 

By the closing decades of the 19th 
century, especially during the weak Ching 
. regime, when European powers launched 
their ambitious territorial aggrandizement 
on the Asiatic mainland, the cause of 
modern archaeology, ironically enough, 
received new impetus for growth and 
initiated a new chapter in Chinese history. 
For during this period, a number of 
European adventures and explorers 
ventured into the remote areas of the 
Chinese Empire, and their findings and 
writings exerted a momentous impact on 
the outlook of Chinese educators and 
intellectuals. 

Amongst these so-called “foreign 
devils on the silk road”, the British 
archaeologist Sir Aurel Stein, 1862-1943, 
author of The Thousand Buddhas, deserves 
first mention, for he succeeded in removing 
quite sneakingly the Diamond Sutra (4 
M) of A.D. 868 (the world’s first 
block-printed book) and about 3,000 
other rolls from the secret chambers of 
the Tun Huang Caves in 1907. He gave or 


sold them to the British Museum in 
London. Other “‘foreign devils” include: 
the Swedish geographer and explorer Sven 
Hedin, 1865-1952, known for his travels 
in the Gobi desert and Tibet, and head of 
the Sino-Swedish expedition of 1926- 
1933; the German archaeologist Albert 
von Le Coq, 1860-1930, who wrote 
Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan, 
the French orientalist Paul Pelliot, 1878- 
1945, who produced a five-volume work 
on Les Grottes de Touen-houang; and the 
secretive Japanese monk Kozui Otani who 
made at least three trips to the renowned 
caves in Kansu.’ 

Meanwhile, American explorers and 
scientists also became intensely interested 
in research prospects in Asia which, they 
imagined, could be “the mother of the 
continents” on our planet. Searching for 
pre-historic evidences of animal and 
human life, the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York City spon- 
sored a team of 21 to 34 specialists, 
headed by Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, to 
undertake a series of expeditions to 
China, Tibet, Chinese Turkestan, and 
Mongolia from 1921 to 1930. 

While the American explorers found 
no fossil human bones in their arduous 
investigations, they discovered many clear 
evidences of pre-historic human beings. 
In Shabarakh Usa (known as the place of 
muddy waters), an archaeological site 
about 600 miles northwest of Kalgan and 
southwest of Urga, the Americans found 
dinosaur eggs in 1925. They further 
discovered and collected in the Ordos 
desert many old Stone Age implements 
and scrapers, apparently made and used 
by primitive North Asian inhabitants who 
pre-dated the Peking Man.® 

Directly and indirectly, all the above- 
mentioned travelers and scientists had 
promoted the inauguration of geological 
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surveys and archaeological research pro- 
grams in China. 

During the stage of scientification of 
archaeological research, Chinese historians, 
geologists, archaeologists, physicians, and 
other specialists have learned and adopted 
many Western practices and techniques, 
and have enjoyed the help of distinguished 
American, Canadian, European, and 
Japanese experts as well as financial 
support from several Western foundations 
and museums. Through international 
co-operation some large-scale excavations 
have been carried out and countless 
artifacts in many parts of China have 
been unearthed. These have had an 
unprecedented impact on interpreting the 
formation of Chinese civilization and 
offering the outside world a more realistic 
view of the grandeur that makes up 
China’s past. 

Following the establishment of the 
Republican government in 1912, Chinese 
educators ~ freed from Imperial censor- 
ship and restrictions — became increasingly 
active in promoting the study of modern 
sciences such as geology, engineering, 
chemistry, medicine, paleontology, 
anthropology, and archaeology. Aided by 
a growing number of. foreign advisers, 
educators, engineers, and scientists as well 
as the return of hundreds of students and 
professionals trained abroad, the Chinese 
government founded a few high-level 
academic and research organizations. Of 
these innovative bodies, perhaps the 
Geological Survey of China, inaugurated 
in Peking in 1916 and directed by Dr. V. 
K. Ting ( TX 7 ) up to 1921, contributed 
the largest incentive towards the introduc- 


tion and development of archaeological 


research in China. 


Intellectual leaders who have con- 


tributed richly to the advance of 
archaeological studies in the Republic of 


China, but have never had a chance to 
study in the Western countries include 
Ku Chieh-kang (mæ ) 1895-1980, 
noted for his Ku Shih-Pien (Œ $a ) or 
Discourses on ancient Chinese history in 
seven volumes published in 1926-1941; 
Kuo Mo-jo ( #§ #&# ), 1892-1978, famous 
for his work on The Bronze Age (#% Hl 
4, ) produced in Chungking in 1945 and 
his Studies in Ancient Chinese Society 
(Hed tte it @ WEE ) published around 
1930; Lo Cheng-yu (IRE ), 1866- 
1940, a prolific writer on Anyang bone 
inscriptions and an authority on Ching 
dynasty history (#5) published in 
Tokyo in 1937; Pei Wen-chung ( #22 # ), 
1903- , who discovered the first 
Peking Man skull in 1929 and has been 
engaged in the Chou Kuo Tien project for 
many years besides directing excavations 
in Szechuan and Kwangsi; Tung Tso-ping 
(HER ), 1885-1963, an expert on Chia 
Ku Wen (7% ) unearthed at the Yin 
Chü site in Honan province and author of 
a notable treatise on Chinese calendars; 
and Wang Kuo-wei ( = BY #é ), 1877-1927, 
a specialist in Chin Shih Hsüeh ($62 ) 
who had collaborated with Lo Cheng-yu 
in producing numerous articles and books 
on Chinese history.” °° 

But a fair number of contemporary 
China’s archaeologists have had profes- 
sional education and working experiences 
in Europe, the Middle East, India, Mexico, 
Japan, Canada, and the United States: 
such as Dr. V. K. Ting (1887-1936), a 
geologist and engineer trained in Scotland 
and England, Wong Wen-hao (1889-19 ), 
a doctor of science of Louvain University, 
Li Chi (1896-1979) who had studied 
anthropology and archaeology at Clark 
and Harvard universities, Hsia Nai (1910- 
1985) who has studied at Tsing Hua and 
London universities and is reputed for 
his wide-ranging accomplishments in 
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archaeological studies, Cheng Te-k’un, a 
Ph.D. from Harvard and for several years 
a lecturer on Chinese antiquities at the 
University of Cambridge, and Dr. Chang 
Kwang-chih, currently John E. Hudson 
professor of archaeology at Harvard. 
These experts, strengthened by colleagues 
from England, Sweden, Germany, France, 
Japan, Canada, and the United States have 
introduced up-to-date techniques of 
archaeological authentification in excava- 
tions, new methods of restoration and 
conservation, and most importantly they 
have trained hundreds, if not thousands, 
of young Chinese during the last few 
decades to participate in and further 
advance the cause of archaeology through- 
out China.? 

Prior to the advent of archaeological 
bonanzas in contemporary China, an 
unexpected misfortune took place in the 
field of paleolithic artifacts: the mysteri- 
ous loss of the fossils of the Peking Man 
about the time when Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbor! At Chou Kuo Tien today, only 
_ a reconstructed model of the Peking 

Man’s head is being displayed, together 
with many new finds unearthed and 
assembled at the site since 1949. Because 
of these additional discoveries and the 


research done since World War II, the loss 
of the fossils of the Peking Man is no 
longer considered as upsetting and 
damaging as before. 

Where is the Peking Man now? How 
did he get lost or misplaced or even dis- 
carded from a Peking-Tientsin train in 
1941? For answers, readers may find 
these books worth studying: The Search 
for Peking Man written by Christopher G. 
Janus in 1975, and Peking Man authored 
by the New York archaeologist Henry L. 
Shapiro in 1974. A reward of U.S. $ 
150,000 has been offered to anyone who 
can solve this mystery! 

As I conclude this simple bibliographic 
survey, I feel tempted to seize this 
occasion to recall and emphasize a remark 
on the Chinese, made by a former 
colleague, Mr. C. M. Wei, about nine years 
ago. In opening his TV series on Chung 
Kuo Jen (REY A ), Jimmy Wei declared 
boldly: 


“The Chinese are an unmatchable race, 
their country is indestructible, and 
their culture long lasting.” 1° 


To find out why the Chinese are 
characterized as a matchless people, one 
must study their past. 


NOTES 


1 Jia Lanpo, Early Man in China, 1980, p. 6-9. Author used different spelling for his earlier work on 
The Cave Home of Peking Man (1975), Both published by Foreign Languages Press in Beijing. 
2 Chang Hsin-yuin ( #2 flak ). Where is the site of man’s earliest ancestors? In China Reconstructs 


special issue, October, 1988. p. 35-36. 


3 Pan-Chinese Encyclopedia, Taipei, 1988, v.9, p. 181. See also Nagel’s Encyclopaedia-guide to 


China, 1984. p. 223. 


4 Wei Chi-hsien. History of Archaeology in China, p. 69-79. 
5 See bibliography in Peter Hopkirk’s Foreign Devils on the Silk Road: the search for the lost cities 


and treasures of Chinese Central Asia. Amherst, U. of Massachusetts Press, 1980. 
6 Roy Chapman Andres. On the Trail of Ancient Man N. Y., Putnam’s, 1926. Chapt. vii. See also 
_New Conquest of Central Asia, published by the Museum of Natural History, N. Y.; 1932. 
7. For further details on these pioneers in archaeology, see Biographical Dicticnary of Republican 


China 
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3 As supporters of Henry Pu Yi, both Lo Cheng-yu and Wang Kuo-wei had to leave their homeland 
and live in Japan for about eight years. While in Japan, they further studied archaeology and 
modern sciences and wrote many articles on Chinese history. 

” For Dr. Hsia Nai’s contributions in archaeology, one must read Archaeological Researches in China: 
a collection of papers in commemoration of the fiftieth year of Prof. Hsia Nai’s work in archaeo- 
logy, published by Cultural Relics Publishing House, Beijing, 1986. Text in Chinese; list of contents 
in English. See also “Outstanding Archaeologist Remembered” in Beijing Review, v. 28. no. 34; 
Aug. 26, 1985. p. 35-36. 

10 Wei Ching-meng, Chung Kuo Jen. 2 vols. Taipei, Ta Tung Cultural Foundation, 1981. See Chinese- 

language bibliography. Above quotation translated into English by C.H.L. as accurately as he can. 
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The Chinese as Pacific Explorers 


Dirk Anthony Ballendorf 


When Father Sanvitores and his group 
landed at Guam in 1668 to establish the 
first mission and permanent Spanish 
Settlement, they found a Christian named 
Pedro. He was a survior of the Nuestra 
Senora de la Concepcion, a galleon that 
had been wrecked on the eastern reefs of 
Saipan in 1638.1 Pedro was aman much 
esteemed by the island chiefs and he 
brought forth his two-year old daughter 
to Padre Sanvitores to be baptized. Aptly, 
she was named Marianne in honor of the 
Spanish Queen Regent. Another survivor 
of the same wreck was a Chinese black- 


smith whose name is lost to history but . 


who reportedly spent the rest of his life 
on Saipan and acquired great influence 
over the people there. He was the first 
Chinese known to have lived in the 
Northern Marianas.” 

Sanvitores and his party also found on 
Guam another Chinese; a trader named 
Choco. . According to Father Francis 
Garcia, an early biographer of Sanvitores’, 
Choco had arrived in the islands some 
twenty years before the Jesuits. As the 
account goes, he was in a sampan (also 
called champan) and was blown far off 
course in a western monsoon storm as he 
was sailing from Manila to Ternate in the 
Moluccas. It was probably Saipan where 


he was cast ashore, as it was reported that. 


he had a wife and family on that island. 
Apparently, he lived in the Northern 


Marianas for some years before relocating 
to Guam and establishing himself in the 
village of Pa’a, near Merizo.? He turned 
out to be an antagonist of Father San- 
vitores’ and the teachings of the Jesuits. 


Choco is the first Chinese known to have © 


lived on Guam. 


It was fitting and proper, therefore, 
that in August 1988, the Micronesian 


` Area Research Center at the University of 


Guam received a donation of a model of 
the sampan which ostensibly brought 
Choco to the Marianas. The model was 
made by G. G. Anderson, a prominent 
ship-modeler of the Pacific, after the 1602 
engraving of a Japanese sampan by the 
Flemish illustrator Theodore de Bry.* 


In Blair and Robertson’s History of 
the Philippine Islands, there are 119 refer- 
ences to sampans, and this would seem to 
indicate that they were widely known in 
Philippine waters. The sampan (or 
champan) is described as a craft of 
moderate size, used by the Chinese, about 
as large as a Spanish patache, but inferior 
to the junks of the Chinese, and used 
primarily for trading in the Philippine 
Islands. The term sampan was also used 
to describe smaller, open boats like 
skiffs. These latter are typically pro- 
pelled by one sculling oar, or Chinese 
yuloh, extending over the stern and work- 
ed by one person. It is possible that de 
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Bry heard descriptions of this oar and 
included it in his picture here of a larger 
boat. Although de Bry’s picture shows a 
Japanese sampan, the historical references 
for the Philippines describe the sampans 
that reached the islands with the Chinese 
trade goods as “Chinese boats.” We need, 
then a Chinese flavor in the general 
appearance and in the details of Choco’s 
boat. 

The ancient Chinese were the world’s 
pioneers in the development of big ships 
for the pursuit of trade and communica- 
tions. By the time of the Tang Dynasty 
(AD 618 to 906) China was carrying on 
the most prosperous overseas trade in the 
Far East, The large junks of the Yuan 
Dynasty (AD 1260 to 1367) are said to 
have been of 36 foot beam and with a 
length of over a hundred feet. There were 
built by illiterate but not primitive ship- 
wrights clever with axe and saw, without 
plans, using eye and rule-of-thumb 
methods according to traditional 
experience, the junks of Emperor Yung 
Lo (AD 1403 to. 1424) were regularly 
crossing the Indian Ocean in search of 
trade in harbors thousands of miles from 
home. These were stout, seaworthy craft, 
fitted with water-tight compartments, 
hoisting rudder, and other valuable 
devices. While the evolution of Western 
ships during the age of exploration was 
swift, the Chinese had already attained 
what to them was an eminently satis- 
factory standard, and the evolution of 
their ships became stationary. The junk 
has survived down through the ages and in 
many essentials is very little altered today 
from its ancestral prototype.® 

De Bry’s craft, as depicted in 
Anderson’s model, seems to closely 
resemble a craft called the Hangchow Bay 
Trader. Hangchow, until AD 591 had 
been only a small fishing village, but after 


that date it developed rapidly as a trade 
center and eventually became a great city 
of a million souls. It was Hangchow 
which so excited the admiration of Marco 
Polo. He was impressed by the vast 
amount of shipping which was engaged in 
the traffic to and from India and other 
foreign ports.” 

The Hangchow Bay trader was a 
medium sized, flat-bottomed, shallow 
draft vessel, used in trading on rivers as 
well as coastwise and overseas. It had 
sheltered living quarters for the family 
that lived on and operated the craft. 
There is a model in the Science Museum, 
London, and Worcester gives a sketch plan 
with a brief description. The hull had 
ornamented sides, bow, and transom, and 
was equipped with lee boards. The three 
masts were in tabernacles for lowering to 
clear bridges, and there were lugsails on all 
three masts. The upper yards titled 
steeply upward, had mat sail with battens 
and sheets to each batten. The balance 
rudder could be hoisted for shallow water, 
and when lowered it extended below the 
vessel bottom to act as a lee board. It had 
a flat, ornamented bow plate, and a 


shaped and ornamented transom. This 


ornate decoration appears to have been 
typical on Chinese sea traders at Hang- 
chow Bay and along the coast nearby. 
The traders farther south around present- 
day Canton were typically without such 
ornamentation. ê 

But the Chinese probably explored 
the great ocean long before the periods 
which captured the fancy of de Bry, and 
even Marco Polo. There are stories that 
the Chinese traveler Hee Li explored the 
American coast near San Francisco in 200 
BC. The Chinese certainly knew of a land 
to the east, inhabited by men with 
“marked bodies” who may have been the 
tattooed Indians of Alaska. In 499 ADa 
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Buddhist priest named Hoei-sin is said to 
have visited this land of Fusang and to 
have travelled southward, possibly 
Mexico. Such contacts with China, 
however, had no lasting effect upon the 
eastern shores of the Pacific.? 

Some years ago, in shallow water off 
southern Californias Palos Verdes 
Peninsula, some heavy, barrel-shaped 
storfes were found which are presumed to 
be the anchors of ancient Chinese ships. 
Ever since that discovery, scientists have 
been having lively discussions about the 
stones and their origin, and it comes as no 
surprise that lately they have been offered 
as strong evidence of the Chinese dis- 
covery of America. Although UCLA 
archaeologist William Clewlow says that 
“we cannot be certain what the rocks are,” 
but that their “holes are obviously man- 
made,’ Chinese historians are coming 
forth to reassert their country’s claims to 
early navigational skills and discoveries. !° 

Chinese historian Fang Chong-pu says 
that it was a Buddhist missionary named 
Huishen who discovered the New World in 
452 AD by sailing to what is now Mexico. 
Huishen called the land Fusang, and when 
he returned to China many years later he 
had numerous and memorable stories to 
tell about the distant place. The descrip- 
tion of Huishen’s voyage, as Fang points 
out, comes from a 56-volume history of 
the Liyang Dynasty which was written in 
the year 600 AD’ This narrative has not 
been regarded as entirely trustworthy and 
even Huishen’s contemporaries were 
known to have some doubts. But now, 
with the discovery of the rock anchors, 
there may be more vigorous investigations 
which can offer substantiation for 
Huishen’s claims. The circumstance of 


Third Century China were certainly favor- 
able for such voyaging activity. Techno- 
logy, though primitive, was appropriate; 
and the country was prosperous enough 
to sponsor such endeavors. Many docu- 
mentations exist of Chinese sailors in the 
Pacific at that time.!! 

It is today generally accepted that 
Lief Ericsson and the Vikings predated 
Columbus’s arrival in the New World by a 
thousand years when they touched the 
Newfoundland coast and established 
fisheries and colonies there. As more 
evidence and investigation takes place and 
establishes the Chinese claims to Pacific 
exploration, it could mean that Huishen 
and others predated the Vikings by five 
hundred years. 

The importance of all this discussion 
and investigation is not only possible 
substantiation of Chinese claims to the 
New World and Pacific exploration, but it 
also links the Chinese to the Pacific 
islanders long before the time of Choco. 
It is very well documented that Chinese 
trade went on with the Philippines as 
early as the 9th Century, and by the time 
of Choco it could be that Chinese interest 
in Pacific trade and exploration had 
waned. 

The University of Guam, in receiving 
and displaying the model of Choco’s 
sampan, is the first academic institution in 
the Pacific to commemorate the 
documented Chinese presence in the 
Mariana Islands some 127 years after 
Magellan’s arrival at Guam, and twenty- . 
two years before the first Spanish colony 
was established there. There will surely 
be many more investigations which will 
shed more light on this important arena of 
Pacific exploration. 
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Dirk A.Ballendorf, PDN Islander, 26 October 1981; see also: D. A. Ballendorf, Lecture Notes. 
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The 9th Asian-Pacific Cultural Scholars’ Convention APPU 


The Republic of Korea sponsored the 9th Asian-Pacific Cultural Scholars’ Convention 
of the Asian-Pacific Parliamentarians’ Union in Seoul on May 29-31, 1989. It was 
cosponsored by the Asian Pacific Cultural Center of the APPU. Participants included 
scholars from Republic of China, Fiji, Guam, Japan, Republic of Korea, Malaysia, 
Northern Marianas, Republic of the Philippines, Thailand, and Western Samoa. 

The General Theme was “The Building of Socio-cultural for the Youngerand Aging 
Population in Industrializing Societies”, and the Sub-Themes were “Conflicts Facing the 
Growing Generation and Their Adaptability to Changing Environments” and “Well-being 
of the Edlerly.” . 

Hon. Sangmoon Park, Secretary-General of the National Assembly and of the APPU 
Korean National Group served as Secretary General of the Convention. Dr. Heung-soo 
Park, Dean of Graduate School of International Studies, Yonsei University served as 
President of the Convention and presided over the Opening Ceremony. Congratulatory 
addresses were delivered by Hon. Lee -woo Lee, representing Korean delegation to the 
APPU. Hon. San-moon Park and Hon. Hsueh Jen-yang ( #A4# ), Secretary General of 
the Asian Pacific Cultural Center. 

During the first Plenary Session Keynote Presentations.on the General Theme were 
delivered by Dr. Chen Tai Chu ( 44 ) of the Republic of China, Dr. Yoshimaso 
Nakasato of Japan and Dr. Yoon-gu Lee of the Republic of Korea. Participants were 
divided into 2 Panels. Dr. Chen Tai Chu of Republic of China was appointed Chairman 
and Ms. Yvonne Marie A. Corpuz of the Philippines as Rapporteur of Panel I while Dr. 
Noriaki Kato of Japan was appointed Chairman and Mr. Fermin M. Atalig of Northern 
Marianas as Rapporteur of Panel IJ. Papers presented by participants in the Panels were 
outstanding and discussions were stimulating. 

A welcoming reception was hosted by Dr. Heung-soo Park and a farewell dinner was 
hosted by H. E. Jaison Kim, the Speaker of National Assembly and President of the 
APPU Korean National Group. 

The Convention was a great success with active participation and exchange of ideas. 
The papers will contribute to policy programs for the future generations. 

Participants are grateful to the Korean National Groups for sponsoring the Scholars’ 
Convention and the generous hospitality extended to participants making the meeting a 
profitable and memorable experience. They were also indebted to the Secretariat with 
Hon. Sang-moon Park as Secretary General, Dr. Jong-tack Yoo as Deputy Secretary, Dr. 
Jae-Lo Lee as Director-General, and Dr. Jangseok Kang as Director. It is expected that 
proceedings of the Scholars’ Convention will be published and distributed. 

Two papers delivered by Dr. Byong-je Jon and Representative Lalita Lerksamran 
respectively are included in this issue of the Asian Culture Quarterly. 


Introducing the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands 


Courtesy of the Office of Planning and Statistics, 
Republic of the Marshall Islands 


I. OFFICIAL NAME OF THE 
COUNTRY AND CAPITAL 


The Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
Capital Majuro Atoll. 


Il. GENERAL INFORMATION 


Land 70 square miles (181 square kilo- 
meters) of which 63 square miles are in- 
habited atolls and islands. 


Geographic Features 


The Republic of the Marshall Islands 
consists of twenty-nine: atolls and five 
islands in the Central Pacific Ocean and 
lies between 4 degrees and 19 degrees 
North latitude and between 160 degrees 
and 175 degrees East longitude. It is a 
nation of low lying coral atolls scattered 
over 750,000 square miles of the Central 
Pacific. These atolls are comprised of 
more than a thousand islands and islets 
lying in two parallel chains running north 
and south, the Ratak (sunrise) chain to 
the east and the Ralik (sunset) chain to 
the west. The total land area is only 70 
square miles. Kwajalein Atoll in the Ralik 
chain has the distinction of being the 
largest atoll in the world. Majuro, the 
Capital and the commercial centre of the 
Republic of Marshall Islands, is 2136 
miles from Honolulu, 2,300 miles from 
Tokyo, and 2,016 miles from Saipan. 


Climate 


The Marshall Islands has a hot and 
humid climate. The average annual 
temperature is about 81 degrees Fahren- 
heit with little seasonal variation. 
Tradewinds from the northeast cool the 
high temperatures from December 
through March. The annual average rain- 
fall varies greatly from as low as 70 inches 
in the north to 170 inches in the south. 
The wettest months of the year are 
October and November and the months 
from December to April are generally dry. 

The Republic is generally not 
considered to be in the typhoon belt. 
Nevertheless, because the island groups 
are true atolls with low-lying reefs and 
land mass, they are easily flooded during 
storms and tidal surges. In 1958 a 
typhoon wiped out buildings and 
structures in the old capital at Jabwor on 
Jaluit. More recently in 1979, a series of 
tidal surges struck the most populated 
areas of Majuro Atoll over a two week 
period, destroying hundreds of homes and 
causing damages running into millions of 
dollars. 


Resources 
Marine Resources: The most 
important natural resource of the 


Republic is its territorial waters of more 
than 750,000 square miles of open’ sea 
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with its abundant marine resources, The 
annual reported fish catch within the 
Republic’s territorial waters for 1977-82 
was 23,000 tons. This figure does not 
include the catch of unreported boats, 
which seems to be very substantial. 
Additionally, preliminary surveys have 
indicated the availability of mineral 
resources such as manganese, cobalt, and 
phosphate in the Republic’s Exclusive 
Economic Zone. These marine resources 
constitute a major potential resource for 
the future development of these atolls. 

Agro-forestry Resources: The agro- 
forestry resources of the Republic consist 
of about 22,000 acres of coconut 
plantations which cover over 60 percent 
of the land area of the country. Of this, 
10 percent of the total acreage is in 
Majuro Atoll while the rest of 90 percent 
is in the outer atolls. 

Some 11,000 acres (5% of the total 
acreage) are currently productive while 
11,000 acres are under senile trees. With 
adequate care and management this 
acreage could produce around 14,000 
tons of copra per year. - 

Root crops such as taro and sweet 
potatoes and tree crops such as breadfruit 
and pandanus have traditionally been 
interplanted with coconut and constitute 
the other agricultural products of the 
Republic. The output of these crops once 
provided self-sufficiency to the Republic. 
However, presently these traditional foods 
are being substantially replaced by 
imported foodstuffs especially in the 
urban atolls. 

Population and Ethnology: The 
Republic’s current (1988 Census) 
population is 43,380 which represents 
almost a doubling over the past twenty 
years. Over half the population is under 
15 vears of age. About 65 percent of the 
population is concentrated on two atolls, 


Majuro and Kwajalein. Majuro, the 
capital of the Republic has nearly 20,000 
inhabitants. Kwajalein, where the U.S. 
Department of Defense operates a missile 
testing range, has a population of some 
9,300 most of whom reside on the island 
of Ebeye. 

The people of the Marshall Islands are 
Micronesians and are descendants of 
migrants from South East Asia who had 
come to these islands centuries ago. 


M. ECONOMY 


Gross Domestic Products and Its 


Constituents 


The gross domestic product (GDP) of 
the Republic in 1984 was estimated at 
$46.4 million and on a per capita basis it 
came to $1,307 in that year. As in other 
Pacific countries, production is carried 
out in the modern sector mostly in urban 
atolls whereas the traditional sector plays 
the leading economic role in outer atolls. 
The modern sector based in Majuro and 
Ebeye (on Kwajalein Atoll) substained 
largely by the Government and the U.S. 
missile range on Kwajalein through their 
expenditures being the major determinant 
of the GDP. Wages, salaries and other 
compensation paid to employees from 
these two sources contributed 51 percent 
to the GDP in 1984. The share of 
government wages and salaries alone 
accounted for 23 percent in that year. 

In the traditional sector copra 
production is the main economic activity 


- which in 1984 accounted for 3 percent of 


the GDP. During the period 1980-85 the 
annual coconut copra production 
averaged 5,580 tons. Of this, 94% were 
produced in the outer atolls while the 
remaining 6% in Majuro Atoll. Other sub- 
sistence type activities in the traditional 
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sector consist mainly of fishing and 
growing breadfruit, root crops and 
vegetables. In 1981, the value of such 
production was estimated at 13 percent of 
the GDP. 

In terms of employment, the majority 
of the population in the urban atolls of 
Majuro and Kwajalein is employed in the 
money economy while the rural/outer 
atoll population is mostly engaged in 
subsistence activities. 


Currency: US$ is the currency used 
in Marshall Islands. 

Industry: The industrial activities in 
the Republic consist of a copra processing 
plant, a dairy factory, a small scale fish 
drying (Katsubushi) operation, and small 
scale and domestic operations such as coir 
making, furniture making, handicrafts 
and boat making, etc. 

Agriculture: The main agricultural 
activity in the Republic is coconut 
planting. Root crops such as taro and 
sweet potatoes and tree crops such as 
breadfruit, and pandanus and fruits such 
as bananas and papayas are other agri- 
cultural products of the Republic. 

Small 
especially pig and chicken raising, is 
another agriculture related activity in the 
Republic. However, this activity is 
conducted by families for their own 
consumption. 

Trade: The country has trade with 
U.S.A., Japan, Australia and to some 
small extent with other Asian countries 
such as Hong Kong, Taiwan, the Philippines 
.etc, The Republic is heavily dependent 
on imports. In recent years imports as a 
ratio of Gross Demestic Product has been 
more than 50 percent. More than 90 
percent of imports consist of consumer 
goods with food, beverages and tobacco, 
constituting about one half of such 


scale livestock production, ` 


imports. Total value of imports have been 
increasing significantly in recent years. 
Imports have increased from $17 million 
in 1980 to $33 million in 1988. 

The Republics export consists of 
coconut oil, copra cake and handicrafts. 
In 1987 the total value of exports 
amounted to about US $2 million. 

The limited and stagnant export 
earnings in the face of a high and soaring 
import bill has resulted in a large and 
increasing trade deficit. 


Transportation 


Marshall Islands is served by Air 
Micronesia, a subsidiary of Continental 
Airlines, which currently flies from Hono- 
lulu to Majuro four times a week, with 
onward connections to Kwajalein, 
Ponape, Truk, Guam and Saipan. Air 
Micronesia also flies between Tokyo, 
Saipan and Guam, from where one can 
connect on to Majuro. The Airline of the 
Marshall Islands flies to Fiji via Kiribati 
and Tuvalu once-a-week. Various airlines 
offer connecting flights out of Honolulu, 
Guam and Fiji. 

Majuro has shipping links to the west. 
coast of the United States, Hawaii, Japan, 
and to other parts of Micronesia. Regular 
cargo shipping service is provided by the 
PM&O line, NYK, Palau shipping, etc. 
Transhipment facilities out of Guam and 
Saipan are provided by Tiger Lines and 
Saipan Shipping. A direct shipping link to 
Australia via Kiribati and Fiji is under 
consideration. 

Four government-owned vessels carry 
out regular field trips to all inhabited 
atolls and islands. Intra-atoll sea trans- 
portation is provided by privately owned 
speed boats or copra boats and by lagoon 
boats which are operated by the local 
government. 
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Tourism 


With only 3,000 to 4,000 tourist 
visitors annually and hotel accommo- 
dations limited to some 100 rooms, 
tourism is in its infancy in the Republic. 
However, considering the scope for its 
development the Government is recently 
actively planning to promote tourism in 
the country. 


IV. POLITICAL SYSTEM 
Path Towards Independence 


The occupation of the country by the 
Germans in the late 19th century marks 
the beginning of the more recent history 
of the Republic. In 1914 Japan took over 
control from the Germans and governed 
under a League of Nations mandate until 
the end of World War IJ. At this juncture 
the Marshall Islands became a part of the 
U.S. Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
under a United Nations trusteeship 
agreement with the United States. 

The first Marshallese Islands Congress 
was established by proclamation 1-49 of 
the U.S. Navy Administration in 1949. 
This was a bi-cameral body consisting of a 
House of Assembly and the House of 
Chiefs known as the Jroij. In 1957 the 
Administration of the Marshall Islands 
was transferred from the Navy to the 
Department of Interior. The Congress 
was changed in the same year from a bi- 
cameral to a uni-cameral body. The 
House of Assembly was again restructured 
in 1964; eight of the 24 members were to 
be Jroij, the remaining 16 were elected 
from the population at large. 

The Congress of Micronesia was 
established in 1963 to help coordinate the 
Trust Territory-wide activities although, 
by 1973, its meetings were being boy- 


cotted by the local representatives. In the 
same year the Marshall Islands’ Nitijela 
established the Marshall Islands Political 
Status Commission to replace that of the 
Congress of Micronesia whose decisions 
were being increasingly questioned by the 
Marshallese people. 

When a Constitutional Convention 
proclaimed the Constitution of the 
Marshall Islands in 1977 a major step 


` towards self-government was taken. The 


Constitution was submitted to the people 
by referendum and, on 1 May 1979, the 
Government of the Marshall Islands was 
officially established. Since its inception, 
the Government has represented the 
Marshallese people in negotiations with 
the Trust Territory Government,the 
United States, the United Nations, and all 
other sovereign nations. 

In recognition of the people’s desire 
to establish the sovereignty of the 
Marshall Islands, as expressed in a 
plebiscite held on 12 July 1978 and in the 
1979 Constitutional referendum, the 
name of the nation was officially 
proclaimed in March 1982 to be the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands. 


Compact of Free Association 


The Compact of Free Association is 
an agreement between the Republic and 
Government of the United States of 
America. This agreement defines the . 
relationship between the two sovereign 
nations following the termination of the 
Trusteeship. The draft Compact 
Agreement was approved by the people of 
the Republic at the plebiscite in 
September 1983 and was passed by U.S. 
Congress in January 1986. The agreement 
has been implemented by the two 
countries since October 1986. 

The Compact Agreement is for an 
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initial period of 15 years and is renewable 
thereafter. The agreement broadly 
defines the nature of political, economic 
and military relationship between the two 
nations, which should supersede those 
under the Trusteeship status. Under the 
stated political relationship the Govern- 
ment of the . Marshall Islands is 
empowered to operate under its own 
constitution and conduct its own 
domestic and foreign affairs. On the 
other:hand, the U.S. Government is given 
full authority and responsibility for 
defense and security matters. 

In the case of economic relations, the 
U.S. government will provide annual 
financial grants during the fifteen year 
period of the agreement. Total annual 
grants are broken down into three specific 
categories: Capital Account Assistance, 
Grant Assistance and Program Assistance. 


Political Structure 


National Government: The government 
of the Republic consists of a bi-cameral 
legislature, President and Cabinet, the 
Judiciary and the Public Service. The two 
legislative bodies are the Council of Iroij 
or the Upper House and the Nitijela or the 
Lower House. The Council of Iroij, has a 
membership of 12. Its main function is to 
request reconsideration by the Nitijela of 
any Bill affecting the customary law, or 
any traditional practice or land tenure or 
any related matter which has been 
adopted by Nitijela. The Council can also 
express its opinion to the Cabinet on any 
matter of national concern. 

Legislative power is vested in the 


Nitijela. This House consists of 33 
members elected from 24 electoral 
districts. Each district corresponds 


roughly to each atoll in the Republic 
Election to the Nitijela is based on 
universal suffrage for all citizens who have 
attained the age of 18 years. 

Executive power of the Republic is 
vested in the Cabinet headed by a 
President who is also the Head of State. 
The President is a member of the Nitijela 
and is elected by a majority of the total 
membership of the Nitijela. The Constitu- 
tion states that the President shall 
nominate not less than 6 and not more 
than 10 other members of the Nitijela as 
ministers. All appointments to office 
including that of the President are made 
by the Speaker of the Nitijela. At present 
the Cabinet consists of the President and 
ten other ministers. There are ministers 
of Finance, Foreign Affairs, Resources 
and Development, Transport and 
Communications, Social Services, Public 
Works, Education, Health Services, Justice, 
and Interior and Outer Island Affairs. 

The Judiciary consists of a Supreme 
Court, a High Court and a Traditional 
Rights Court. There is an independent 
Judicial Service Commission responsible 
for appointments to the Judiciary. 

The Public Service assists the Cabinet 
in exercising its executive authority. The 
Service is headed by the Chief Secretary 
and includes the Attorney General, the 
Secretary of Finance, and the Chairman 
of the Public Service Commission. The 
Public Service Commission is entrusted 
with the functions of personnel 
management, government structure and 
organization, staff training and conditions 
of employment. 


Local Government: The Constitution 
embodies the right of the people of 
populated atolls or islands which are not 
parts of an atoll, to a system of local 
government. The Local Government Act 
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of 1980 provides that before allocating in 
the budget estimates to and as between 
local governments, the Cabinet shall 
consult with the heads of local govern- 
ments. 

There are 24 local governments 
including D.U.D. and Laura in Majuro 
Atoll as one unit. 

A typical local government consists of 
an elected council, a mayor, appointed 
local officials, and the local police force, 
with some variations depending on the 
local constitution. While these govern- 
ments are basically dependent on national 
government grants, they are also 
empowered to raise revenues locally. 


* V. SOCIETY AND CULTURE 
Society 


Marshallese have a matrilineal society 
and each one belongs to a clan (bwij) of 
his or her mother and has the right to use 
the land and other property of the bwij. 
The head of the bwij is called “alap” and 
he is the spokesman between the clan 
members and members -of the royal clan 
(Iroij). In Marshall Islands land ownership 
is customary and is restricted to 
Marshallese citizens. 


Language 


The islands which make up the 
Marshalls are considered as one cultural 
unit and the people speaks one common 
language, Marshallese. Both Marshallese 
and English are used in the official 

- communications but English is less used in 
the outer islands. 


Religion 


The Marshallese are Christians with 
Catholic and Protestant denominations 
being almost equally represented. Places 
of worship also exist for Assemblies of 
God, Seventh Day Adventists, Baptist, 
Bahai, Mormons and Jehova’s Witnesses. 


Education 


The Ministry of Education operates 
and supervises programmes of elementary, 
secondary and adult education. 
Education through the eight grade is 
mandatory, and there are a total of 88 
public and private elementary schools. 
Most private schools are church affiliated. 
Marshallese is the language of instruction 
in lower grades in public schools, but 
most other institution emphasize English. 
Many schools have native English speakers 
on the faculty. There are two main public 
high schools one each at Majuro and 
Jaluit. The College of Micronesia, School 
of Nursing is based in Majuro, training 
nearly 30 students from all parts of 
Micronesia. 


Cultural Heritage 


The cultural and Environmental 
Heritage Division under the Ministry of 
Interior and Outer Island Affairs is the 
government agency in charge of the 
preservation of the Republic’s cultural 
heritage. This division together with the 
Alele Museum and library have been 
involved in preparing a comprehensive 
Marshallese language dictionary, 
developing and preserving oral literature 
and historical sites in the country. This 
division is working for establishing a 
National Archives with a view to 
concentrate under one roof copies of all 
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materials pertaining to historical, cultural, 
political and economic development of 
the country. is 


Sports 


Baseball is the most popular sport in 
the country. Water sports such as snorkel- 
ing, diving, fishing, swimming and sailing 
are other popular sporting activities. 
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Cover: THE JAPANESE HOUSE 


Traditional Japanese domestic architecture has had widespread influence on contemporary 
architects in other countries. Indeed, international modern architecture owes much to the 
Japanese example. From the early shinden-sukuri through the later shoin-zukuri styles, 
Japanese architecture has incorporated functional simplicity in its design, the complete 
opposite from such Western architectural concepts as the fagade. Moreover, Japanese architec- 
ture was the first to make use of modules, a practice now common in all contemporary 
building. 

One still sees both principles in the modern Japanese room. All supports are visible and all 
units are modular. The sliding inside doors, or fusuma, and the papercovered lattice doors, 
or shdji, are standard in size (which varies slightly from district to district). ShOji are tradi- 
tionally outside doors but are now also used between rooms, glass having taken the place of 
paper in the outside doors, another reminder that the old can always be modified. The straw- 
covered reed mats, or tatami, where one sits on zabuton (cushions) or sleeps on futon (pallets), 
are also of standard sizes, and the size of the various rooms of the house is always indicated by 
the number of mats. Even doors, windows and closets are measured in terms of the size of 
tatami, so the carpenter and the tatami, shdji'and fusuma makers are always working with 
identical dimensions. This allows for ease of construction, once the overall size of the house 
has been decided, and a uniformity of appearance pleasing to traditional Japan. 
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Japanese Ways of Life 
with Particular Reference to Takeshita’s 
‘Furusato’ Concept 


Chee-Meow Seah 


Policy fomulation presumably should 
be governed by a clear definition of stated 
problems, premises and contingencies, and 
values or results which policy makers 
hope would be attained. In practice, 
policy formulation can be made under a 
haze of poorly or ill considered premises. 
Systematic arguments can subsequently 
be introduced to give the proposals the re- 
quired rationality and presumably, the 
logic for acceptance. In the Japanese 
political system in which political leaders 
are seldom noted to be very precise in 
their statements, the task of analysing 
policy choices would seem difficult if 
not hazardous. Fortunately, or otherwise, 
on a few major issues, the political leaders 
take pain (or through the inspiration of 
their subordinates) to have their proposals 
drafted and elaborated as clearly defined 
policy statements. 

This however does not mean that it is 
easier to analyse policy proposals. It is 
still difficult to sort out the “realities” 
from the cosmetic versions and indeed, 
sometimes the realities have to be 
deduced elsewhere. 

In this paper, we shall examine one 


such policy proposal, namely, the furusato 
creativity concept pronounced by Noboru 
Takeshita. With Takeshita no longer as 
prime minister, it would be easier to 
assume that his proposal is not likely to 
be given much weight and whatever that 
have been carried out would grind to a 
halt. However, if indeed the proposal has 
fundamental merits, it could be assumed 
to go on irrespective of whoever is in 
charge of the leadership. 

The first part of this paper looks at 
the furusato creativity concept as inter- 
preted by Takeshita. The second section 
evaluates the reasons focused by 
Takeshita. The third section examines the 
response to this idea and how it is being 
implemented. The concluding section will 
examine the extent to which this proposal 
is basically an appeal to the exigencies of 
politics and his in-depth rural nostalgia or 
whether it is indeed the response to the 
desire to rationalise overall national and 
sub-sectoral planning in Japan in prepara- 
tion for an era dominated by rapid com- 
munication and technological develop- 
ment. 
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I. THE IDEA AS ELABORATED 


“Furusato” isa sentiment-impregnated 
word taken to mean a place of origin, 
hometown, or an area in which one has 
associated in an emotive-charged context. 
For the group-conscious Japanese, 
furusato has a stronger sense of meaning 
for it implies a place in which he has come 
to associate as his home. Furusato is thus 
one word which is associated with emo- 
tions and it deals more with the heart 
than with the head. The term is thus 
rather vague and diffuse. There are 
Japanese who link the term to their 
parents’ habitual residential place. The 
romance of this term is expressed in folks 
songs and enka. For those a.bit discom- 
forted by the realities of living in a 
modernised setting, the furusato is a call 
to return to the maternal “womb” of 
comfort and security. The ambiguity of 
feelings can be seen in a small survey 
Takeshita conducted when he was in the 
Ministry of Finance. His own officials’ 
interpretation of furusato ranged from 
clear tranquil countryside to the little 
“corners” of the cities in which they were 
born or deeply associated.1 Thus, to 
those born in Tokyo, the furusato could 
mean the particular “ku” to which they 
were associated with. More roman- 
tically inclined might try to trace. their 
own family lineages and associate them- 
selves with the particular mura or ken in 
which their parents were brought up. 
Needless to say, some of such respondents 
might not have been closely associated 
with such places as all. 

Why did Takeshita. emphasise the 
furusato? Suffice it to say, the furusato 
does have certain positive connotations. 
It is also a term which reminds. the 
Japanese that must remain as Japanese. 
(This could be a misplaced notion by the 


Japanese, for the concept of furusato is 
not limited to that nationality. The 
Chinese, for example, are just as sensitive 
in reminding themselves. of their own 
furusato origin and indeed, among the 
“Overseas” Chinese, there used to be the 
belief that- those of the same “origin” 
or locality should try to assist each other.) 
In talking of furusato creativity, Takeshita 
was thus harping on an emotional heartstr- 
ing of the Japanese as could be seen from 
his writing that 
Furusato a special word ... evokes the 
values of family ties and harmonious 
social relationships. The furusato is a 
home to the spirit as well as the body, 


the place where we instinctively know 
we belong.” 


But was Takeshita trying to jazz it as a 
special appeal to the electorate? Or was 
Takeshita thinking of making himself 
known as a political leader with “lasting” 
ideas? There seems no doubt, in retros- 
pect, that Takeshita, despite his lacking in 
political flamboyance, would not want 
just to be noted as the 12th president of 
the LDP or the 86th prime minister of 
Japan. Until the Recruit scandal short- 
circuited his tenure as prime minister 
(and perhaps, made him a prime minister 
of very short duration), Takeshita obvious- 
ly had more plans at hand. The ten- 
acious desire for power was obviously 
seen when he garnered Tanaka’s faction to 
his own and at the same time, strengthen- 
ing himself to an extent that he could 
negotiate with considerable strength for 
the position of party president. This 
desire to be a noted leader in Japan could 
be evinced by his constant reminding of 
the advice given by his mentor, Eisaku 
Sato, that “The work you are doing now 
will write another page of history”? 

Takeshita was determined to have more 
than one page of Japanese history ascrib- 
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ed to him. He has thus to “constantly 
accepting the challenge of those infinite 
ideals’* Protecting the values deemed 
intrinsic to the Japanese people was 
certainly a worthwhile challenge and 
cause — more especially so, if such an 
effort could solve some of the contending 
societal problems found in the country. 
Hence, phrases such as “the backbone of 
the society”, the “political ideals of 
conservatism”, and the “‘spiritual dimen- 
sion of cherished values” could be found 
in his writings. 

When was furusato apparent to him? 
Certainly, this was before his commence- 
ment of a political career. The truth 
dawned on him much earlier when he 
returned home at the end of the war. 
Shimane was a devastated area — so total 
that even the aged-old Chinese saying that 
“wars could not change landscape nor 
rivers” was proven wrong. This stark 
truth led to his desire to ensure that his 
homeland would not become a wasteland. 
The rebuilding must take place — the 
furusato must be restored to its proper 
dignity.. This dedication to rebuild 
Shimane is to haunt Takeshita ever since. 

Takeshita was thus not moved by 
Tanaka’s remodelling plan. Neither was 
he influenced by Ohira’s garden cities 
concept. While it may be possible to 
argue that the attachment to the home- 
town concept could be attributed perhaps 
to the role played by Izumi in the 
mythological past or to the impact made 
on Shimane by Yakumo Koizumi, that 
region is currently of little importance to 
the economic or social vitability of Japan. 
Indeed, the impact of modernisation has 
led to a gradual erosion of such areas, 
especially those associated with ura-Japan. 

Over the years, the significant improve- 
ments of Japan as a modernised nation 
was. apparent to Takeshita. However, 


such progress was not a cause for national 

congratulations. The social costs of 
economic progress were becoming apparent. 
Quality of life deteriorated. Search- 
ing questions as to whether Japan could 
indeed survive the cumulative dislocations 
resulted from such modernisation have 
been raised. To Takeshita, the causal 
problems were due to what he termed as 
the excessive reliance on four overde- 
pendencies, namely, (a) the manufacturing 
sector, (b) exports in the structure of 
supply and demand, (c) youth culture, 
and (d) use of Tokyo as the focus of ali 
activities. These four over-dependencies 
have resulted in the distorted allocation of 
societal priorities and have led to a serious 
neglect in other areas such as the concern 
for the aged, the uneven spread of re- 
sources, the inability to make qualitative 
changes in the quality of living, and inten- 
sification of the current international 
economic crisis encountered by Japan 
with the rest of the world. A radical 
change of thinking was required and these 
issues could be resolved by giving 
attention to the furusato idea. But it was 
not just the furusato per se. Creativity 
must be an intrinsic aspect of furusato 
revival. If this is done, improvements in 
the form of a more balanced economic 
structure, de-emphasis of the export 


. Strategy in economic growth, and spread- 


ing and enhancing the improved quality of 
life all over the country will emerge. Such 
an approach should make use of the 


advantages that could be accrued from the 


improvements in transportation and 
communication. 

Takeshita’s furusato concept implies a 
form of administrative-planning decentra- 
lisation. By getting the people to nourish 
and cherish a life-span of activities in their 
“hometown” and by dissuading them 
from being drawn inte the familiar loci of 
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major cities such as Tokyo, development 
would be more evenly spread all over the 
country. At the same time, by not crowd- 
ing into these already over-crowded cities, 
the quality of life in these cities will be 
improved inasmuch as the “hometowns”’ 
would not lose their vitality from the loss 
of younger people to these cities. 

This revival of the furusato concept 
has to involve a spiritual-philosophical 
basis. If development could be more 
evenly spread, the rationale for the four 
over-dependencies would be dissipated. 
No longer would Tokyo be the sole or 
main metropolis for the country as such 
activities could be carried out throughout 
the country which will be cirsscrossed by 
newer modes of technology and communi- 
cation. Exports would not be the main 
strategy of survival as there will be a 
broader base of dependency on newly- 
created demand from all over the revita- 
` lised country. Discomforts associated 
with the existing inconveniences would 
also be removed while the people will 
avail themselves to the broader range of 
social and cultural activities. Creativity 
will be the cause and end-result of furusato 
revival as each region or area of habitation 
will try to evolve certain uniqueness in 
response to its own sub-culture or tradi- 
tions. A Japan, built on such a rich and 
broad base of thriving furusatos each 
unique and yet contributing to the overall 
growth of the country, would certainly be 
on a stronger position to contribute even 
to the rest of the world. This aspect was 
reiterated by Takeshita when he argued 
that “he who loves his furusato loves his 
country, and he who loves his country 
loves the world’® Cultural flows, inter- 
nationalisation and exchange, and a more 
tolerant approach to other communities 
would. result for the furusato revival 
would itself be based on the primacy of 


cultural roots. A Japanese would still 
remain a Japanese and yet love the world 
for, to quote: 


Rather it is because we are in an age of 
internationalisation that furusato crea- 
tivity is more important an necessary 
than ever before .... Yet so long as 
they (the people) remain Japanese, they 
should continue to prize their cultural 
roots, a furusato that is a haven for their 
spirit here on Japanese soil. A Japanese 
who abandons his native language is not 
international; rather, it is the person 
who retains a strong identity that is 
truly cosmopolitan. It is in this sense 
that furusato creativity has never been 
more necessary than in this era of inter- 
nationalism . Furusato creativity 
means then building social, economic 
and cultural foundations on our soil so 
that the coming generation can have a 
fulfilling furusato wherever people may 
live. 


Having stated the notion for creativi- 
ty, how was this to be implemented. The 
first task was to.identify the uniqueness 
of each particular area/district with a view 
to seeing how a feature could be elabor- 
ated into a speciality. Presumably, such a 
task could be approached from various 
levels. At the regional level, for example, 
agriculture could be associated with the 
Tohoku and Hokkaido and they should 
develop their specialities such as high-tech 
agro-based activities. By broadening their 
capacity to conduct with the international 
community, especially those linked to 
their own economic interests or speci- 
alisations, the need to depend on Tokyo 
for concommital services could be 
reduced. 

Furusato is thus not an yielding to- 
wards the past. To Takeshita, it is an 
appeal to the future and takes into 
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account the trends resulting from current 
developmental growth. Take, for 
example, the concept of time. Time was 
an aspect to be put to maximum use and 
if it is mismanaged, time would be 
regarded as having been lost. With the 
Japanese now at a different threshold of 
economic development, the concept of 
time is now looked at differently. For 
example, more Japanese would now look 
on time not purely from the point of 
production or service output. While there 
will: be the constant search for time, the 
additional time was to be used for other 
social or leisure related functions. The 
expansion of existing technological level 
of. infrastructure would make most areas 
of the country accessible. In the 
meanwhile, new developments in 
communication will reduce the time 
element required for the transmission of 
information and hence, the people will 
have more time at hand. For example, 
the need to “go to the capital” would be 
made irrelevent as information could be 
transmitted by fax or courier service. 
Even the phone system has improved to 
the extent in which voice and visual 
communication would be possible and 
cheap. The furusato concept is designed 
to cater to this new need and it also 
provides a more conducive environment 
for the people to seek new interests in 
their “spare” time. 

From another perspective, what 
Takeshita was arguing was that the old 
concept of modernisation had to take on 
a different plane in view of the newer 
developments in transportation and 
communication and which could be 
harnessed to further improve the quality 
of life over a national level. The people 
thus must be free from the constraints of 
existing modernisation “mood”; a' new 
mood is required and that mood ironically 


can synchronise very neatly with the 
furusato solution. 


II. THE CONCEPT EVALUATED 


‘It would appear that a host of reasons, 
sometimes unrelated to each other, can be 
marshalled to boost the furusato concept. 


For convenience, these factors could be 
classified as (a) impeding internal migra- 
tion, (b) improving overall development 
and progress and injecting new life to 
hitherto less important economic activi- 
ties, (c) rectifying lop-sided population 
distribution through a more balanced 
land-use and simultaneously upgrading 
quality of life and promoting stable social 
order, and (d) re-enforcing the Japanese 
“spirit” which could withstand interac- 
tions in the growing “internationalised” 
environment. These are rather massive 
orders which Takeshita hopes could be 
implemented. How valid are the argu- 
ments? 


(a) Impeding Internal Migration 


This feature is not just the concern of 
Japanese planners. This migration of 
people from rural to urban areas and from 
smaller urbanised districts to bigger ones 
is one unavoidable feature of modernisa- 
tion. The implications do not require 
further elaboration: deprivation of the 
rural areas of manpower would in tum 
affect those areas of labour while denying 
growth of vital small-scale primary and 
secondary industries. The social life and 
the attractiveness of these rural areas as 
sources of livelihood and settlement 
would also suffer. As bigger metropolises 
are established, these internal migration 
problems are further speeded up. Also, 
better facilities and jobs in these urbanis- 
ed settings accentuate the pace of internal 
migration. 
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What is the extent of migration on 
Japan? As seen from Table 1, , the 
problem of migration can be seen from 
three perspectives, namely, intra-pre- 
fectual migration, migration into the 
provinces and migration to other 
provinces. The first form is basically 
concerned with movements from 
presumably the rural sectors in the 
provinces to the cities in the same cities 
while the other two are concerned with 
people moving into or out of the 
provinces. During the survey period 
(1960 — 86) the percentage went as high 
as 12 per cent of the total population 
when all three forms of migration are 
noted. However, if an examination is 
made of selected prefectures it could be 
seen that most prefectures suffer from 


consistent loss of population. In 1960, 
for example, the areas that gain from 
population mobility were Saitama, Chiba, 
Tokyo, Kanagawa, Aichi, Osaka, and 
Hyogo or what could be considered as the 
Kanto-Kansai industrial belt. By 1986, 
Tokyo, Osaka and Hyogo suffered from 
population loss, a feature perhaps caused 
by the extremely high cost of living in 
such places. However, places closer to 
these metropolitan areas are beginning to 
gain from population inflow among them 
would include Ibaraki, Tochigi, Gummma, 
Mie, Shizuoka, Shiga and Yamanashi. 
Other neighbouring prefectures with 
“bed-towns” such as Saitama, Chiba and 
Kanagawa were continuing to have their 
inflow unchecked. 


Table 1 Internal Population Flow 


FORMS OF MIGRATION 1960 
Intra-Prefectural 2,973 


In-migrants from other prefectures 2,680 


Out-migrants to other prefectures 2,680 

TOTAL 8,333 

AS PER CENT OF TOTAL : 8.92% 
POPULATION 


(nearest 000) 
1970 1980 1985 1986 


4,038 3,711 3,365 3,339 
4,235 3,356 3,117 3,129 
4,235 3,356 3,117 3,129 
12,508 10,423 9,599 9,597 
12.06% 8.90% 7.92% 7.88% 


Source: Extracted from Tables 2.3 and 2.31 of Japan’s Statistical Yearbook, 1987. (Tokyo: Statistics 
Bureau of Management and Coordination Agency, 1987) 


What are the consequences? Places 
like Hokkaido and Aomori would even- 
tually be depopulated in the long run if 
the outflow is not stopped. So would be 
the case for many other outlying prefec- 
tures. Even Takeshita’s home prefecture, 
Shimane, is not spared either. With a 
small population, it is still losing at 
irregular rates every year. 


There is thus a skewing of population 
towards well-defined directions. Using 
the average population density in 
urbanised areas at 6,938 per square 
kilometre in 1985, places like Tokyo 
(11,554), Osaka (9,861), Kyoto (8,876), 
Kanagawa (7,930), Hyogo (7,907), 
Saitama (7,596) and Chiba (7,020) are 
certainly well ahead of that average distri- 
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bution. These places also reveal a higher 
percentage of available land used for 
housing the people. Rural-bound prefec- 
tures usually. have small urbanised areas 
with population of about 4,000 per 
square kilometre. They also have very 
small areas used for habitation. (These 
figures are usually less than three per cent 
of the area in contrast to the densely- 
‘populated prefectures which range from 
14 to 46 per cent.) 

Population movements have affected 
the redistribution of skills and ‘age- 
composition distribution. More univer- 
sities are found in the established 
urbanised areas or other newly urbanised 
areas if land costs prohibit their establish- 
ment in the older metropolitan areas. 
Those living in the cities also experience 
big influx of “transitional” people 
resulting from inflow from the bed-towns. 
In 1985, the cities which have more than 
a million people included Tokyo (8.3 
million), Yokohama (3.0 million), Osaka 
(2.6 million), Nagoya (2.1 million), Kyoto 
(1.5 million), Kobe (1.4 million), 
Fukuoka (1.2 million),Kitakyushu (1.1 
million), Kawasaki (1.1 million), and 
Hiroshima (1.0 million).? 

Suffice it to say, the distorted effects 
did result in consequences some of which 
could be anticipated. The advantages of 
economies of scale, the concentration of 
wide ranging services and skills and the 
proximity to governmental and political 
agencies are apparent. However, such 
advantages are increasingly nullifed by the 
accelerating cost of land (and services), 
the growing lack of accessibility resulting 
from over-concentration of facilities and 
people, the decline in the quality of life in 
these urbanised areas and the sacrifices 
which other outlying provinces have to 
endure in terms of population loss and 
decline in social services and needed 


industries. Family structures suffered as 
well not just in terms of those having to 
migrate to the cities but also the loosening 
of relationships as urbanised families seek 
desperately to maintain a semblance of 
orderly livelihood which could be termed 
as a “home”. 

In the Japanese context, whether the 
present degree of urbanisation in the usual 
Tokkaido corridor can continue has been 
a source of debate. As the largest con- 
centration is found in the Tokyo area 
there is the constant debate whether this 
metropolis can be further elaborated to 
cope with new inflow of ideas, people, 
industries and services. Should there be 
“intelligent” buildings such as the one 
constructed as the “Ark complex”? 
Should there be comprehensive land plan- 
ning and compulsory acquisition which 
would allow the existing areas to be 
better used? Should the Tokyo Bay be 
the new extension of Tokyo? How could 
the people of Tokyo enjoy a life way 
beyond what was derogatively termed as 
living in “rabbit hutches’”? Should not 
there be a new capital altogether if the 
pressure to cope with the future cannot 
be resisted?!° 

These questions no doubt highlight 
the dilemmas facing the government and 
not to mention, the people as well. Land 
price has escalated to the extent that any 
development which affects even a small 
piece of land would be in astronomical 
figures. Infrastructural facilities are thus 
circumscribed for even a footpath or 
pedestrian bridge would run in the “oku 
yen” in terms of the land which had to be 
purchased. Life thus was becoming 
increasingly difficult. The average price 
of land for all uses in Tokyo in 1986 was 
¥1.78 million for a square metre as 
contrasted to the ¥30,000 for Shimane 
which had the lowest land price in 
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Japan.!! 

While modern anti-earthquake 
building skills have enabled Tokyo to rise 
beyond the four-to-five storey structures 
and massive structures are now found in 
Shinjuku and Ikebukuro, there is no 
doubt that most people (and policy 
makers) are also concerned over the 
possible return of the massive earthquake. 
Since a massive earthquake cycle were to 
occur at an almost regular interval of 60 
to 100 years, there is the uncertainty as to 
how to cope with the forthcoming 
upheavel. While science fiction speculates 
on ideas ranging from total disappearance 
of Tokyo to the scenario of widespread 
death by suffocation of those in “under- 
ground” tunnels should there be a major 
fire-storm consequent to the earthquake, 
there is no doubt that the capital is 
tensely awaiting this massive earthquake. 
While it is difficult to predict the extent 


of damage there is no doubt that this ` 


possible catastrophe should not be dis- 
missed. Should plans thus be used to 
reduce the magnitude of such a disaster? 
If furusato does work, then it is possible 
that the enormous wealth poured into 
Tokyo would be more evenly spread and 
the results of any massive earthquake 
would be less clearly felt.'? 

Would the advantages enjoy by Tokyo 
be negated by the furusato vision? If 
indeed advanced technology is put into 
use such as the super-linear trains, then it 
is possible to imagine frequent criss- 
crossing of the country as the ratio 
between time: distance is further reduced. 
Would it thus not be possible for a 
Shimane resident to stay in his little 
hometown and commute to the capital 
using the same amount of time which a 
bed-town resident currently has to do 
when commuting to Tokyo. This is of 
course, assuming such a Shimane resident 


would have to go to Tokyo since revolu- 
tionary changes in the technology of 
office-automation and information trans- 
mission could dispense with the boring 
task of having to commute and working in 
an “office”. Is it not possible for the 21st 
century worker to work from his own 
residence? This is not unthinkable. The 
warmth of the furusato is thus not a 
nostalgic dream. The compulsion to 
resort to internal migration may disappear 
and if there is a need to move, this would 
be dictated by social or leisure reasons 
rather than economic necessities. 


(b) Spreading Growth and Development 


Current concepts of modernisation 
would imply distorted patterns of growth 
or development insofar as some areas 
would gain at the expense of others. If 
the people were less bound to migrate 
within the country or even within the 
prefectures, development will become 
more evenly spread. It would also be 
possible to emphasise the: region’s distinc- 
tiveness and contribution to the nation. 
When Takeshita mentioned of agriculture 
as a major activity to be exploited by 
Hokkaido and the Tohoku region, he did 
not intend that these areas be subordi- 
nated to Tokyo. These places indeed 
should develop their linkages even with 
the rest of the world in a manner which 
would benefit their dévelopment. The 
regions thus could be freed from Tokyo 
and autonomy and _ inter-dependency 
rather than dependency would thus be 
the new relationship between these places 
and the capital city. Indeed, there may be 
no need to have offices in Tokyo — a 
practice currently employed by the 
regions — in order to have the interests 
represented. 

Can Japan afford this version? The 
current international economic and 
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financial pressure would definitely lead to 
a structural change of Japan’s economy. 
Already, many basic industries would 
have to be relocated outside Japan thus 
leaving the country mainly with the 
service sector. With.such resiting the logic 
for their earlier concentration in the 
congested Kanto-Kansai belt would no 
longer exist. This feature would also 
mean that the spreading of development 
and growth over the country would fit 
into the realm of the new economic 
strategy. 

The furusato concept can thus be 
neatly integrated with the restructuring of 
the economy. As it is possible for more 
creative or leisure-type activities to be 
introduced in Japan and as services (as 
opposed to industrial manufacturing) will 
likely to dominate, it is possible to 
envisage a new or post-industrial scenario 
depicting the active participation of the 
various prefectures in the economy. 

What sort of scenario will emerge? 
Takeshita’s images of the future were 
spelled out quite clearly. Japan 
will become a. “creative information 
society”,'? a phrase which is taken to 
mean qualitative expansion of industries 
and broadening the range of creativity in 
sectors such as housing, home appliances 
and automobiles and transportation. 
Existing plants would have been resited 
overseas (and which would also increase 
the prosperity of those countries) and a 
new cycle in which increased overseas 
prosperity would lead to more demand on 
Japan for more product and technological 
development. Such activities in Japan 
could be sited all over the country and the 
diverse spread in turn would encourage 
further growth of infrastructure in all the 
prefectures. The current concern over 
“land shortage” — a phrase usually taken 
to mean the heavily congested locations 


of Tokyo and Osaka — will thus be 
removed as all available land in Japan 
could be harnessed in the development 
strategy. Even the less habitable moun- 
tains could be resorts for new leisure-type 
activities while in the existing industrial 
zones, more land could be made available 
by phasing out the present-day industries. 
The hitherto lop-sided use of land and 
consequent over-dependency on Tokyo 
would thus be removed. Such a removal 
would mean too that the people need not 
restrict themselves to these places for 
work or residence and it would also mean 
that the basic material comforts would 
also be easily realised. 

The proposed restructuring would also 
lead to revival of the regional sectors 
or local governments. Such improvements 
would thus mean a lesser dependency on 
the national government for funds and 
other forms of assistance. Local govern- 
ments will have a broader revenue base. 
At the same time, the central government 
would also see a sharp reduction of its 
expenditure in view of the lower land cost 
in the bigger cities (resulting from 
balanced usage on a nation-wide level) 
while the need to subsidise to a lesser 
extent the prefectures would mean that 
the additional funds could be put to more 
effective usage. 

Finally, the furusato concept is 
designed as a national survival strategy. 
The furusato idea is based on polycentric 
development and minimising the over- 
importance of a signle centre like Tokyo. 
Without polycentric development, a major 
earthquake to hit Tokyo could mean total 
disruption of economic life throughout 
the country even if the pressing problems 
of maintaining life and living in the 
devastated area can be overcome. 
Takeshita did elaborate on this spectre of 
fear, but he was definitely not the only to 
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be concerned. Numerous studies have 
been undertaken including what should be 
done in the event of a massive catastrophe. 
On the assumption that a massive 
earthquake were to take place in Septem- 
ber 1989, the Tokai Bank’s study felt that 
damage to infrastructure would come up 
to US$658 billion. Economic growth 
would stop and inflation would take off 
as the capital commences its reconstruc- 
tion, estimated at US$980 billion. While 
most of the funds would depend on 
capital invested abroad, the picture as 
presented was certainly one which very 
few sober Japanese would wish to 
conjure.'* If Takeshita’s idea were to be 
accorded more reality, he could have 
merely prevented some worse of the 
scenarios from happening. 


(c) Population Factor and Quality of Life 


How is the population of Japan going 
to be projected? Already, the pace of 
modernisation and lop-sided development 
has led to a slowdown in population 
growth. The resort to abortions as a form 
of making the size of the household 
manageable is no longer a topic of serious 
discussion. Most families are nuclear- 
based as indicated from population charts. 
In 1985, for example, of the 37.98 
million households, 60 per cent are in the 
“nuclear family” group, 21 per cent in 
“one-person” households and 19 per cent 
with parents.. Fifteen years earlier, the 
percentage of those living with parents 
were much higher at 23 per cent.'5 

The trend towards nuclear and single 
family households certainly does not 
speak for quality of life. Indeed, even 
among those living in nuclear households, 
we should not assume that the families do 
enjoy. a stable family-type relationship. 
While much of the myths can be made of 
the poor salaryman being almost reduced 


to the role of a worker ant and not being 
around to talk, let alone to interact, with 
his children, the erosion to family values 
can be seen in other forms such as the 
growth in the number of single-parent 
families. In 1985, for example, single- 
parent families amounted to 11 per cent 
of the “nuclear families”. This was a very 
marginal increase to the 10 per cent for 
1970.16 

In the like manner, the number of 
nuclear families without children should 
not be dismissed either. This delay in 
having children or not wanting to have 
any could be due to professional commit- 
ments, peer pressure such as the “shin- 
jinrui” or change in life-style. The fact 
that 23 per cent of the nuclear families 
are in this group in 1985 (as compared to 
17 per cent in 1970) have tell-tale effects 
on Japan’s future population patterns, 
social security factors and community 
health.!” 

Certainly, a host of circumstances 
have conspired: deliberately or otherwise, 
to bring about these features. Can de- 
centralisation as envisaged in the furusato 
concept, bring substantial change? It 
would seem difficult not to answer in the 
positive. The slowdown in population 
shifts and easier access to better homes 
all over the country and with it, the 
consequent spread of better socio-cultural 
activities to these places would provide 
positive encouragement to the people to 
reassess family structures, patterns of 
living, and overall plans. It would be 
easier for married couples to think of. a 
more settled family life-style if they are 
less baffled by contingencies of living ina 
2-DK home, no playground or social 
amenities, and having to pay exhorbitant 
mortgages for prolonged period just to 
ensure that the 2-DK is finally theirs. The 
last phrase is not a conclusive statement 
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either if the purchase price does not 
include land costs and no one can tell 
what could really happen given the 
context of the next massive earthquake. 
However, since the post-industrial 
environment could also mean a change in 
expectations, lower working hours, and a 
much higher pursuit of cultural and 
related activities, it is possible too the 
furusato concept — if widely implemented 
— would merely accelerate the pace of 
` social change. 

If quality of life can be enhanced, it 
could be assumed that social order could 
also be further improved. Such social 
order is not of the sort associated with 
delinquency, suicides, iijime or bullying, 
or drug abuse. The social order that is to 
be emphasised would be those associated 
with conserving family and related ethical 
values. If children could learn from their 
close family members (grandparents, if 
parents are busy), then it is likely that 
closer family relationship could emerge. 
The possibilities of learning from other 
siblings would occur when parents are less 
confined to have one, or at most two, 
children. 


(d) The Japanese “spirit” and Interna- 
tionalisation 


To Takeshita, a certain dilemma 

confronting the Japanese is the inability 
to reconcile between what is Japanese and 
what is the “international” dimension. 
Whereas in the past, the sense of collec- 
tivity has enabled the people to adopt a 
process of selecting “foreign” ideas for 
possible indigenisation, this selectivity 
has seemed to be weakened in the 
contemporary context. Other than the 
fact that the post-war has brought about a 
wave of “democratic” experiences, the 
Japanese themselves are constantly 
bombarded with new and presumably 


exciting foreign ideas. Ecclectisim is 
made more difficult for the Japanese’ 
traditional values and ethos have been 
diluted as a result of the rapid pace of 
modernisation and the life-style essential 
that mode of modernisation. Ethical 
education is largely missing and attach- 
ment for the traditional arts and culture 
is confined to a select few. On the other 
hand, the Japanese seemed to be more 
aware of the impact of western pop stars, 
fashions, life-styles and ideas which they 
slavishly hope to imitate. Even their 
pop singers are the product of elaborate 
packaging techniques with styles 
resembling closely to those of the popular 
Western singers and dancers. As Japan 
becomes more exposed to foreign ideas 
and people, a crisis may eventually con- 
front the Japanese and their sense of 
identity. Inflow of foreign tourists and 
students has been on the rise over the last 
two decades and more recently, the 
Japanese themselves are travelling abroad 
in sheer numbers. Whether they go as 
groups or as individuals, there is the 
unmistakable fear whether the Japanese 
will be able to retain those values which 
have been intrinsically linked to the 
Japanese civilisation. This is undoubtedly 
Takeshita’s deep worry as well. ' 

Thus, when Takeshita argues that “we 
must internationalise, in earnest, not only 
Japanese society, but the mindset of the 
Japanese people”,!® he quickly elaborates 
the latter to mean a willingness by the 
Japanese “to assert their own identity.” 
To quote: 


They (the Japanese) cannot abandon 
their history and their distinctive 
culture, nor should they want to. It is 
both unnatural and impossible to acco- 
modate ourselves to foreign countries 
while disowning who we are.’? 


Furtherdown the page, he affirms 
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that “True love for one’s home is not 
exclusionist; true patriotism coexists with 
international cooperation and concern for 
the well-being of other lands’’.2° Thus, 
while cultural programmes and exchanges 
are encouraged with. a view to making 
other nations aware of the Japanese 
culture and fine arts, he certainly has 
hopes that the Japanese would develop 
that wherewithals to make them to be 
more ecclectic in their contacts with non- 
Japanese ideas or people. The logical 
choice lies in adopting the furusato idea 
and if the people are rooted to their 
furusato, they will be perennially 
Japanese. At the worse, they will only be 
a bit provincially inclined. 


IJ. RESPONSE AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 


There is no doubt that this furusato 
concept has’ occupied Takeshita’s mind 
for along time. It wasalso a feature which 
he would return to. Ideas are reshaped, 
values are redefined and the validity of 
the concept is thus given a new sense of 
urgency. Furusato is thus the product of 
a cumulative process of self-searching by 
Takeshita. Apparently, this concept 
became clearer with each step in his 
political ascendency. When he was 
Finance Minister, he has already concep- 
tualise this concept to the point of 
making it as a personal contribution to 
the future development of his country. 
He was thus to be no mere prime minister. 

Response to the concept has been 
mixed. Takeshita was not known as an 
aggressively dynamic person. He was 
thus unlike his predecessor and neither 
was he close to his former batsu boss, 
Tanaka. Notwithstanding his martial 
arts skill, he has not shown the toughness 
or the type of oratorial skills. Furusato, 


to many, may thus reflect his personality. 

When he took over as prime minister, 
the Japanese were already been introduced 
to this concept. However, it was not the 
only major policy matter of concern to 
him. The consumption tax was probably 
more critical and had to be dealt with. 
This was not an easy matter and indeed 
had cost him loss of valuable public 
support and goodwill. Hardly had this 
matter being dealt with, he was swarmed 
with the spillover of the Recruit scandal. 
As the leader of the largest batsu and as 
one who was curiously skillful in amassing 
probably the largest amount of financial 
support, it was inevitable for his faction 
to be affected by this scandal. Until the 
admission that his faction did receive 
considerable fundings from Recruit, he 
was trying to reel off opposition attack. 

In a curious manner, therefore, the 
elaborate furusato concept has become a 
victim of political circumstances not 
totally anticipated by Takeshita. It is 
even doubtful, given Japan’s circumstances 
in which every prime minister hopes to 
present some challenging public policy to 
the people, that his furusato concept will 
be advocated by future prime ministers. 
But is this concept not an useful policy 
alternative for Japan? 

One problem, but perhaps also a 
possible solution to the implementation 
of his proposal, is the vagueness of the 
term ‘“furusato”. This has different 
perceptions among the people. Takeshita 
could have longed for his Shimane, even 
though he spent more years in Tokyo. 
The different notions about the furusato 
mean that different people would have 
different meanings and attachments to 
this term and consequently, it would be 
difficult to identity or crystallise the idea. 
Even though Takeshita has indicated that 
he prefers the term to be vague or defined 
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in whatever manner the people would like 
to think, there is no doubt that even 
though many people may react positively 
to the furusato concept, their thinking 
would be very different. Also, would 
they be thinking in the same elaborate 
strategy of survival as indicated in 
Takeshita’s thinking. The answer would 
seem to be in the negative. 

Secondly, Takeshita has not elaborate 
in detail how his concept may be mater- 
ialised. It is of course possible for the 
government to try to build a culture of 
diversity, creating a “pro-age” society, 
turning the economy into an information- 
based one, and introducing high-tech 
agronomy to the regions. Even if the 
government were to do that, it is still not 
possible to say, how this serve to imple- 
ment the furusato concept. There are 
already such discussions in each of those 
areas mentioned and in view of the 
restructuring of the economy, there is 
no doubt that changes would have taken 
place irregardless of whether they are 
based on the furusato idea or not. A 
time-table for effected changes is critical 
but this is missing. 


There is doubt as to whether his 


concept has been discussed’ by the 
bureaucracy or at other agencies. The 
metropolitan areas are still given premium 
attention and trends in land prices are 
still showing an upward incline. More 
bed-towns are created and the pressure 
now is on those prefectures bordering the 
major. cities. Much of the discussion on 
the future planning of Tokyo is not based 
on a reduction of its metropolitan role, 
but rather how this role can be further 
enhanced through new land creation or 
better land-use methods. Perhaps, some 
bold steps have to be taken, be this in the 
form of the devolution of administrative 
or political functions to the provinces. 


Indeed, .if the imperial family were to 
move its official residence back to Kyoto, 
the implications of the existing over- 
dependency on Tokyo would be apparent 
to the Japanese people.”! 

As it is, too much vested interests are 
invested in Tokyo and the other major 
cities. If Takeshita were to really carry 
out his intentions, the job itself is 
herculean. The fact that it has not been 
energetically pursued could be an intrinsic 
form of acknowledgement that vested 
interests could not be swept aside. 

Minor gestures ‘in the pursuit of his 
plan were made. Local communities were 
given a special sum of money to carry out 
whatever projects which would improve 
their identity. This move would also 
probably be the last of this symbolic 
gesture. How to spend the money became 
a source of worry for some of these 
communities even though there were no 
shortages of consultants wishing to cash in 
as well. Reports on usage do indicate no 
shortage of ideas. One small city is trying 
to raise piranhas as an added tourist 
attraction while another tries to convert 
the: money into what is deemed as the 
largest gold bar in the world. There is yet 
a very small locality which is toying with 
the idea of sending all its inhabitants for 
an overseas tour. How all these will 
contribute to the lofty ideal of Takeshita 
remains a source of wonder. 


TV. FURUSATO IDEA — 
TOO EARLY OR TOO LATE? 


Looking at the furusato concept, it is 
easy to be caught in the sentiments of 
T.S. Eliot when in one of his poems, he 
mentioned “Between two worlds, one 
dead the other helpless to be born”. The 
furusato ideal surprisingly seeks to blend 
the past to the future. It is also an 
attempt to revitalise all of Japan and give 
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it a re-enforced identity not easily 
corroded by the onslaught of modernity 
as defined by the west. Takeshita was 
indeed hoping that the furusato image 
could even be exported abroad for if all 
nations were to adopt the same notions, 
then a world-wide furusato movement 
would emerge. All these would be the 
dreams which could be easily remembered 
but as long as these remain as dream, 
unattainable. 

View from this angle, Takeshita is 
certainly not another version of Eliot's 
“Prufrock”. In yet other ways, there is 
also a familiar ground between them! 
How to dream and to realise it is some- 
thing which is to haunt both, although for 
Takeshita it is likely that his positive view 
of the politician’s role in shaping human 
values and creativity would give him a 
more positive image. 

Selling the idea — as is the case for all 
ideas — is probably the most difficult. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it echoes a 
familiar ring in most Japanese’ mental 
construct, the furusato is something not 
easily packaged. 

At the same time, it would take a long 
period of time-perhaps indicated in terms 
of generations — before one can argue 
that the concept is effectively imple- 
mented. Just as the creation of Edo as 
the main base for de facto rule took a 
long time, so would be the task of re- 
structuring almost every aspect of 
Japanese way of life. A less ambitious 
approach to implementation would be 
necessary. 

One solution to the furusato concept 
is perhaps to dismantle the framework as 
established by Takeshita. For example, if 
concepts of land use were to involve 
de-centralisation of resources or an 
increase in polycentrism, there is no 
reason that these proposals should not be 
implemented. There is indeed no need to 


mention how these activities would be 
linked to the furusato notion. The same 
could be said of economic restructuring. 
So would be future policy matters on the 
allocation of new technological modes of 
transport. Piece-meal performance of 
items indicated by Takeshita would 
perhaps be the easiest way to carry out 
what he has in mind although a longer 
time-frame may be required. 

The need for a longer time-frame is 
not a disadvantage altogether. Indeed, no 
time-tabling was set by Takeshita which 
theoretically means that there would be 
flexibility in implementation. The 
direction and speed would depend on the 
process of adjustment and slow modera- 
tion of conflicting demands. 

Is the furusato concept the result -of 
parochial seritiments or is it a call for 
rational planning? The discussion 
indicates both features could be inter- 
linked. A rational policy proposal could 
be disguised as a sentimental appeal. In 
Takeshita’s case, it originated in the 
reverse. A sentiment crystallises as a call 
for action and that action was legitimised 
in the form of a need for rational planning 
for Japan. But having mixed both 
together, it becomes more confusing for 
others since it is difficult to isolate one 
from the other. Is furusato concept the 
causal factor for change or would it be the 
result of change? No clear answers are 
again to be found. Perhaps, there is no 
need to know at all except the intrinsic 
question whether Japan can continue its 
growth, development, and identity 
without in the process having to lose 
critical qualities with which the Japanese 
have long been associated. Takeshita, in 
that sense, addresses a vital issue, but he 
has tried to introduce a certain innova- 
tion to an old idea. Hence, the emphasis 
on furusato creativity and not furusato 


per se. 
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Cited by Noboru Takeshita, The Furusato Concept, (Tokyo: Simul Press, 1987) pp. 103-104. 

*Ibid., p. 4. 

*Ibid., p. 132. 

‘Ibid. 

SIbid., pp. 15-17. 

*Thid., p. 30. 

TIbid., p. 23. 

®Extracted from Table 2.6 of Japan’s Statistical Yearbook, 1987 (Tokyo: Statistical Bureau of 
Management and Coordination Agency, 1987). 

°Extracted from Table 2.7 of ibid. 

10Too much speculation and discussion are focused on this aspect. The more positive approach 
examines plan alternatives and methods of remodelling Tokyo. Journalists have written quite exten- 
sively on this issue as well. See for example, Japan Echo, Vol. XIV Special Issue and Vol, XV of 
Summer 1988 which contain special features on rebuilding the capital and how to deal with the 
creative chaos. 

‘Extracted from Table 14.13 of Japan’s Statistical Yearbook .. . , op. cit. 

12The fact that the governmental agencies in Tokyo continue to lay emphasis. on civil defence 
programme is important. Public address systems are strategically placed all over the city. Frequent 
exercises are carried out by the metropolitan government and the mass media (especially NHK) 
responds to any forms of significant tremours or earthquakes by indicating source and strength of 
such dislocations. The Tokyo residents are never free from constant reminders on what to do in the 
event of a earthquake. 

13See chapter two of The Furusato Concept, op. cit., for details. 

14 Asiaweek, 6 January 1989 has a brief mention of the Tokai Bank’s study. 

1SCompiled from Table 2.19 of Japan’s Statistical Yearbook . . . op. cit. 

18Tbid. 

'Tbid. 

18The Furusato Concept, op. cit., p. 29. 

Ibid. 

2Tbid., p. 30. 

The discussion as to whether the Imperial Family, especially the current emperor, should go back to 
Kyoto is an issue not linked to the furusato concept. There are added attractions in returning to 
Kyoto although needless to say, any discussion on this nature would lead to agitations among the 
political extremists of whatever ideological bearings. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


As this topic is really too vast to treat 
in a single article, I shall seek to make a 
long story short by merely selecting 
certain essential points for discussion. 

According to numerous accounts in 
the Chinese Classics and dynastic histories, 
behind the outward appearance of the 
formal system of Chinese traditional dress 
there lies a shadowy but nevertheless 
vitally important corpus of philosophical 
thought. the guiding spirit of the systema- 
tic regulations governing clothing. Sym- 
bolic expression may be achieved through 
visible outward appearances, but it is the 
inner philosophical content that remains 
all important. The fundamental basis of 
this spirit lies in the concept of ‘benevo- 
lence towards the people and regard for 
the things about us’, and the moral ideal 
of ‘magnifying virtue and urging others to 
do good’. Ideals of moral conduct as 
exemplified, for instance, in exercising a 
form of government that truly serves the 
common good, or behaving with others in 
a socially acceptable manner, are speci- 
fically embodied in various styles and 
forms of clothing and personal adorn- 


ment, in their colours, patterns and 
accessories, forming an entire structure. 

In many ways the formation and 
application of the traditional system of 
dress in ancient China bears a close 
resemblance to the national flags and 
emblems of modern countries, such as the 
way the stars in the American flag 
represent the states of the Union, the 
colours of the French tricolour stand for 
liberty, equality and fraternity, and the 
Republic of China’s national emblem of a 
plum blossom symbolises the spirit and 
virtue of the Chinese people. Therefore 
the traditional Chinese system of dress 
not only reflects material culture, but 
represents the essence of various historical 
periods and certain special features about 
the spirit of Chinese civilization. If we 


wish to gain a true appreciation of tradi- 


tional Chinese dress we should not make 
the mistake of taking too superficial an 
approach. Both the material and spiritual 
elements involved should be given equal 
emphasis, and in this way we may 
reasonably hope to perceive the true 
nature of the system. 

Due to the limited space available it 
would be quite impossible to treat the 
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whole subject thoroughly within the 
scope of this article. My only aim here is 
to set out a simple introduction to two 
aspects of the subject, namely (1) the 
evolution of certain forms of dress, and 
(2) the application of colours in dress. I 
shall discuss certain matters pertaining to 
these issues to give a broad idea of their 
general scope. 


II. THE EVOLUTION OF 
FORMS OF DRESS 


China covers a vast geographical area 
and has enjoyed a long and continuous 
history. The Chinese people are made up 
of many ethnic groups, but as far as the 
traditional system of dress is concerned 
the most influential groups have been the 
Han, Manchu and Mongol peoples. Chinese 
history has seen manifold changes as 
ruling dynasties have flourished and 
decayed, bringing a host of different 
priorities and regulations in their wake. 
The Chinese system of dress has also 
undergone numerous transformations in 
line with the changing customs of each 
period. This section will only deal with 
two categories of dress, namely headgear 
and upper & lower garments. 


1) Headgear 


In a general sense, of course, the term 
headgear may be taken to include any 
kind of hat. Here, however, we are 
concerned only with those particular 
varieties of headgear worn by emperors 
and high officials, to which definite rules 
and regulations applied. Even in China, 
no restrictions were placed on the wearing 
or style of ‘hats in general, and anyone was 
free to wear any kind of hat he pleased. 
But a complex system did apply to the 
wearing of official headgear, as we shall 
outline below. 


From the earliest historical accounts 
of Chinese clothing we learn that there 
were four varieties of official headgear, 
listed in order of importance as mien, 
pien, kuan and chin. Of these, the first 
two were the most prestigious. Various 
types of kuan headgear could be worn by 
rulers and ministers, depending on their 
rank. The last type, the chin, was origi 
nally worn only by lowly officials not 
entitled to wear the kuan, although from 
the Latter Chou dynasty (A.D. 557-581) 
onwards it was transformed into an article 
of headgear worn by officials of all ranks, 


rulers and ministers alike. 
The mien, or crown, was worn by 


nobles and officials.of the very highest 
rank on ceremonial occasions such as 
ancestral sacrifices or formal court 
audiences. This is illustrated in Fig. 1, and 
there are special names for each of its 
component parts. The flat board on the 
top, called the yen, slopes down slightly 
from back to front, the purpose of which 
is to encourage the wearer to be modest 
and humble and never to yield to the 
temptation of pride. The strings of jade 
bead pendants liu hanging down at the 
front and rear of the flat board, together 
with the silk tassels k’uang hanging down 
at the sides of the crown beside the ears, 
serve to remind the wearer not to place 
too great a reliance on the first impres- 
sions of his eyes and ears. In great affairs 
of state he must not be dull-witted, but in 
matters of personal interest he should 
feign blindness and deafness. This marked 
a man out as the true ruler of his people, 
for to take too great an interest in petty 
affairs and to split hairs with his advisers 
was a sign of inadequacy that meant a 
person was incapable of properly filling 
the role of emperor or monarch. Ancient 
accounts claim that this type of crown was 
created by the Yellow Emperor, but this 
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cannot be substantiated. The character 
mien occurs in oracle bone inscriptions, 
however, showing that it existed by the 
time of the Shang dynasty. From that 
time on it remained part of the imperial 
wardrobe in every dynasty until the 
Ch’ing, when its use was discontinued by 
the Manchus. 

The second type of official headgear, 
the pien, was known from the Han and 
Wei dynasties onwards, and simply consists 
of the mien with the flat board on the top 
removed. From the Chin dynasty 
onwards, the mien itself took a slightly 
different form, being based on a type of 
headgear called the ¢’ung-t’ien kuan with 
the addition of a top board and jade bead 
pendants. This period marks a watershed 
between two forms of the mien crown, 
but the term pien remained a general term 
for any crown-like official headgear, 
which of course included the mien. Differ- 
ent types of pien included the p'i-pien or 
leather pien, made of white deerskin with 
the fur left intact; the wei-pien or cured 
leather pien; and the kuan-pien which was 
made of fine black hempen cloth, or alter- 
natively, around the time of the Spring & 
Autumn period, of black silk. There was 
also another variant of the pien in which a 
flat board was added on the top. This 
board sat level and did not slope down- 
wards towards the front as in the case of 
the mien crown. This variant was known 
as the chiteh-pien or nobleman’s pien, and 
it is illustrated in Fig. 2. 

Kuan was the generic term for any 
type of headgear whose use and design 
were subject to specific rules and regula- 
tions. In succeeding dynasties and 
historical periods these rules and styles 
were chopped and changed, and variants 
that were developed are of bewildering 
complexity. Space does not allow these 
to be enumerated here. The various types 


of kuan were restricted to official use, and 
the common lay people were not allowed 
to wear them. The ft’ung-t’ien kuan 
variant mentioned earlier was created in 
the time of Ch’in Shih-huang-ti (r. 221- 
209 B.C.), and continued throughout 
every dynasty thereafter. It is illustrated 
in Fig. 3. Another variant was the chin- 
hsien kuan or “official headgear of the 
qualified worthies”, which is illustrated in 
Fig. 4. This originated in the Han dynasty 
and was retained during the Sung, Yuan 
and Ming dynasties. 

The fu-t’ou or soft cloth headgear 
originated in the Latter Chou dynasty of 
the Northern Dynasties period and was 
retained thereafter right the way through 
until the Ming dynasty. Its prototype was 
the range of soft turbans or cloth head- 
gear worn since antiquity by commoners 
and lowly functionaries, as illustrated in 
Fig. 5. Emperor Wu of the Latter Chou 
dynasty considered the complex system 
of official headgear utterly inappropriate 
in an age of incessant warfare, and so he 
devised the fu-t’ou on the basis of the 
commonly worn soft cap. This was worn 
by everyone from the emperor down, 
including functionaries of the most 
humble station. A distinction was observ- 
ed between civil and military officials 
however, in that civil officials wore a fu- 
tou with extended back-pieces, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 6, while military officials 
wore a fu-t’ou with the back-pieces folded 
across at the top of the hat, as illustrated 
in Fig. 7. During the T’ang dynasty this 
style of headgear was transmitted to 
Japan, where it was widely adopted by 
the Japanese ruling élite and their minis- 
ters. A portrait of Crown Prince Seitoku 
of Japan depicts him wearing precisely 
this type of hat, as shown in Fig. 8. 
Another variant, known as the Han-chin 
or ‘Han dynasty turban’, had back-pieces 
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that trailed down over the shoulders, as 
seen in the portrait in Fig. 9. 

Alternatively, the back-pieces could 
be raised vertically so that they projected 
above the top of the hat to left and right, 
forming the so-called che-shang-chin or 
‘upturned back-pieces cap’ as illustrated in 
Fig 10. Both of these last two types 
could be worn by either civil or military 
officials. A later variant has the back- 
pieces shaped either like round fans or 
like plantain leaves. These styles, which 
originated in the Five Dynasties period 
(A.D. 907-960), are illustrated in Fig. 11 
and Fig. 12, respectively. The latter style 
was transmitted to Korea in the Ming 
period, where it was incorporated into 
Korean traditional dress, as shown in Fig. 
13. The T’ang emperor T’ai-tsung ( r. 
A.D. 627-649) introduced an adaptation 
of the ‘upturned back-pieces cap’ in which 
the vertical back-pieces were broadened 
out and placed more closely together in 
the centre. Called the i-shan-kuan or 
‘winged’ crown, this type of headgear was 
restricted to imperial use. Irt later times it 
was discontinued, although in the Ming 
period it was once again used as cere- 
monial headgear for the emperor. For 
example, a ‘winged’ crown made entirely 
of gold silk thread, illustrated in Fig. 14, 
was discovered among the grave goods 
buried in the tomb of the Ming emperor 
Shen-tsung (r. A.D. 1573-1619). This was 
another style that found its way to Korea, 
where it was taken up by the Korean 
monarchs (Fig. 15). 

Other dynasties founded by non-Han 
Chinese ethnic groups, such as the Liao 
dynasty, Chin dynasty and Yuan dynasty, 
also established formalised systems of 
dress which usually took the Han Chinese 
system into account. The Liao dynasty 
set up the ‘northern’ and ‘southern’ 
systems, with the latter based on the Han 


Chinese systems of dress current under 
the T’ang and Sung dynasties. Under the 
Yuan dynasty there was a dual system of 
‘national .dress’ (meaning Mongol dress) 
and ‘Han Chinese dress’. Yuan dynasty 
Mongol style summer headgear is illus- 
trated in Fig. 16, and there was a warmer 
fur hat-for the winter months. Under the 
Ch’ing dynasty, where the ruling élite 
were of Manchu origin, there were also 
two different styles of Manchu headgear 
for summer and winter wear, as shown in 
Fig. 17 and Fig. 18, respectively. The 
Manchu winter hat is quite similar to the 
Mongol equivalent worn in the Yuan 
period. 

The above styles exhibit a consider- 
able degree of variety. All of these forms 
of headgear were black, and mostly made 
of silk. The ‘mien’ crown was normally a 
dark purplish-black except during the 
T’ang and Sung dynasties, when both the 
crown itself and the emperor’s upper 
garment were of dark blue. For the 
importance of black as a colour in cloth- 
ing, see below. Of course there were 
many other types of hats, caps and 
miscellaneous headgear in addition to 
those described here, but regrettably there 
is no space to give further details about all 
of them. 


2) Upper and Lower Garments 


The ancient code of dress states that 
all noblemen and male officials must 
wear an upper and a lower garment. 
Formal dress of this kind, which of course 
involved wearing formal headgear too, 
was generally called pien-fu. The lower 
garment, shang, fell into two categories. 
One was the lower garment worn with 
pien-fu formal dress which consisted of 
two large pieces of material. measuring 
two widths across at the front and four 
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widths across at the back. The other was 
the lower garment worn with regular 
dress, to which no such restrictions of 
measurement applied. The long gown 
pao was considered too casual for formal 
wear. If the wearer was going out or 
receiving guests it was necessary to put on 
formal dress pien-fu over the top.. 

Formal dress was extremely trouble- 
some and inconvenient to wear, yet the 
convenient long gown pao was not 
considered sufficiently ceremonial. This 
situation made it difficult to cope with 
the increasing complexity of social life. A 
compromise was reached with the 
introduction of one-piece gowns of the 
types shen-i or ch’an-i, illustrated in Fig. 
19, which coexisted alongside formal 
dress as an acceptable alternative. The 
one-piece gown was modelled on formal 
dress, but with the upper and lower 
garments joined into one. A single article 
of clothing, it retained the appearance of 
the previous upper and lower garments in 
a long gown which also resembled the 
p’ao without actually being one. Its great 
convenience made it widely popular and it 
was worn by aristocratic men and women 
of all ranks, as well as by civil and military 
officials alike. For all that, it was still not 
“so convenient to wear as the p’ao, and 
eventually a further adaptation took place. 
In the year Yung-p’ing 2 (A.D. 56), during 
the reign of Emperor Ming-ti of the 
Eastern Han dynasty, the pao was includ- 
ed as part of formal court dress along with 
the one-piece gowns shen-i and ch’an-i. 

Much later, in the Chen-kuan period 
(A.D. 627-649) during the reign of 
Emperor T’ai-tsung of the T’ang dynasty, 
a rule was laid down that regular dress 


could be worn on all occasions apart from | 


the court audiences on New Year’s Day 
and the Winter Solstice and at other major 
sacrificial ceremonies, when full pien-fu 


formal dress, including formal headgear, 
was still the order of the day. This regular 
dress consisted of the gown with a p'an- 
ling collar illustrated in Fig. 9. This type 
of collar was customarily worn among the 
central Asian nomads, and it was retained 
during the Sung, Yuan and Ming dynasties. 
Meanwhile the one-piece gowns shen-i and 
ch’an-i continued in use also. 

With the demise of the Ming and the 
establishment of the Ch’ing dynasty there 
was a comprehensive overhaul of the old 
regulations and a completely new set of 
rules was brought in. The old pien-fu 
formal dress, together with the one-piece 
gowns shen-i and ch’an-i, were abolished 
entirely. Only the long gown p’ao was 
retained as the sole article of formal dress. 
There were two types of pao under the 
Cl’ing code of dress, that worn by 
officials and the aristocracy having taper- 
ing sleeves and known as the ‘horse-hoof 
p’ao’ (Fig. 20), while the type worn by 
lay people and commoners had sleeves of 
constant width. Another article of 
clothing popular at this time was the short 
jacket kua, which had a pedigree going 
back several thousand years. It incor- 
porated a type of sleeve worn by the Mo 
ethnic group of Manchuria. The present 
day ceremonial dress of a long blue gown 
and a short black jacket derives from 
these two items. Nevertheless both this 
gown and jacket have round collars which 
differ in shape from the old type of collar. 
The round collar is a Ch’ing dynasty inno- 
vation, a combination of the older collar 
types ch’it-ling and p’an-ling, which was 
continued without alteration into the 
Republican period. 

The table set out below indicates the 
chronological periods during which the 
various types of formal dress described 
above were current. 
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Comparative Table of Formal Dress 
through the Dynasties 


Article of Dress 
Pien-fu 

Shen-i & Ch’an-i 
P’ao 


Pre-Han 

Han Western Han (206 B.C. — A.D. 25) 
Eastern Han (A.D. 25-220) 

Wei (220-265) 

Chin (265-420) 

Southern & Northern Dynasties (420-589) 

Sui (581-618) 

T’ang (618-907) Five Dynasties (907-960) 

Sung (960-1279) 

Yuan (1279-1368) 

Ming (1368-1644) 

Ch’ing (1644-1911) 

Republic (1911- 


` There are three types of collar designs for 
all these upper garments, namely the chii- 
ling, p’an-ling and yuan-ling. Their 
changes and evolution over time are 
shown in the following table: 


Changes in Collar Shape 


Collar Type 
Ch’ii-ling 
P'an-ling 
Yuan-ling 


Pre-Han 

Han Western Han (206 B.C. — A.D. 25) 
Eastern Han (A.D. 25-220) 

Wei (220-265) 

Chin (265-420) 

Southern & Northern Dynasties (420-589) 

Sui (581-618) 

T’ang (618-907) Five Dynasties (907-960) 

Sung (960-1279) 

Yuan (1279-1368) 


Ming (1368-1644) 
Ch’ing (1644-1911) 
Republic (1911- 


Women’s formal clothing consisted 
basically of two styles, the long body- 
length gown and the upper garment’ & 
skirt. Long gowns included both the one- 
piece shen-i type and the p’ao type. 
During the Chou dynasty the six grades of 
clothing worn by aristocratic women of 
all ranks from empresses on down were all 
variants of the p’ao type and were ranked 
in order as reddish-black, blue, red, 
yellow, white and black. The first three 
were embroidered with a speckled 
‘pheasant’ pattern, while the remaining 
three were not embroidered at all. In the 
Eastern Han dynasty, all the ceremonial 
and court clothes worn by all aristocratic 
women from the empress down were 
variants of the shen-i type, and were 
decorated in the same way as the clothes 
worn by their husbands. This is the 
ancient origin of the ch’i-p’ao or cheong- 
sam of modern times. 


JHI. APPLICATION OF COLOURS 
IN CLOTHING 


The six aspects of the clothing colour 
system listed below are connected with 
the thinking of the Yin Yang and Five 
Elements school of philosophy. 


(1) With every change of dynasty or 
reign, it was necessary to change the 
colour of formal court dress according to 
a set system. 

(2) The emperor, feudal princes and 
officials all had appropriate colours of 
clothing according to their rank. 

(3) There was a convention that the 
emperor’s upper garment should be dark 


reddish-black and his lower garment 
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yellow, so as to symbolise the virtue of 
heaven and earth. The reddish-black 
colour, representing the mysterious ‘sub- 
tlety of the Way of Heaven, served to urge 
him to ensure that the Way of Heaven was 
paramount in the govérnment of the 
empire. (More will be said about this in 
what follows.) 

(4) There were five directional colours 
that applied to the directions of east, 
south, centre, west and north. 

(5) There were five seasonal colours 
that applied to the seasons of spring, 
summer, late summer, autumn and winter. 

(6) In the case of (1), (4) & (5) above, 
a fixed set of five colours applied, always 
in the following order and each associated 
with’ a particular ‘element’ of nature: blue 
(wood), red (fire) yellow (earth), white 
(metal) and black (water). These five 
colours were known as the ‘standard’ 
colours, and two of these could be mixed 
to derive other colours which were known 
as ‘intermediate’ colours. The standard 
colours were more prestigious, while the 
intermediate colours were secondary in 
rank. 

The Yin Yang theory of the Five 
Elements was originally known as the 
theory of the Five Everlasting Virtues (i.e. 
the five elements continually succeeding 
one another). It was formulated by Tsou 
Yen, a native of the ancient state of Ch’i. 
He had personally witnessed the political 
upheavals and hardships of life during the 
Warring States period, and so he insisted 
that monarchs, great lords and officials 
should cultivate virtue and respect the 
mandate of Heaven, for otherwise catas- 
trophe would surely follow in due course. 
The mandate of Heaven was that the 
people only felt drawn towards virtue. 
The presence of this mandate was revealed 
by the appearance of auspicious signs, 
such as the discovery of dragons, kylins, 


or precious objects. This was termed 
‘succeeding to the mandate’. The symbol 
of succeeding to the mandate was the 
constant procession of the five elements 
of fire, water, earth, wood, and metal, an 
eternal process in which one virtue took 
over from another. The succession of the 
colour changes in the clothing system 
respected the following sequence: metal/ 
white — wood/green — earth/yellow — 
water/black — fire/red. This constant 
sequence symbolised serving Heaven and 
accepting the decree of Fate, to which all 
people were loyal. By tradition this 
system was followed from the time of the 
Yellow Emperor, although in fact it only 
began with Ch’in Shih-huang-ti:and.was 
retained by Emperor Wu-ti of the Han 
dynasty. When Wang Mang usurped 
power he altered this system into’ one in 
which the five virtues gave birth to one 
another in the order: earth — metal — 
water — wood — fire — earth — etc., in 
endless succession. This system was 
retained in successive dynasties until the 
Sung dynasty, when it was discontinued. 
Under the Ming dynasty the regulation 
colour of imperial clothing was red, but 
this had nothing to do with the Yin Yang 
school and the Five Elements. 

This school of thought had developed 
into the areas of astronomy, calendrical 
science, geomancy and physiognomy as 
well as the colour system of clothing. 
Indeed, the teachings of Tsou Yen are by 
no means without a factual basis, for they 
were founded on general modes of think- 
ing current in Chinese society concerning 
such themes as the succession of Yin and 
Yang, the physical characteristics of the 
five elements, the concept of the mandate 
of Heaven, the universal attraction of 
virtue, veneration of Heaven and serving 
the spirits of the dead. They also took 
into consideration the influence on plant 
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and animal life in China of the seasonal 
winds and temperatures resulting from the 
position of sunrise at different seasons of 
the year due to China’s geographical 
location. In essence the guiding ideas 
were to urge people to love others and 
practise benevolence, to maintain cordial 
relationships with their kindred, to seek 
harmony and unity in all matters and to 
work together towards achieving: good 
government and universal peace. 

The term ‘virtue’, as used just now in 
referring to the theory of the Five Ever- 
lasting Virtues, indicates the special 
material characteristics of the five. ele- 
ments of metal, wood, water, fire and 
earth. The word ‘virtue’ was used in a 


different sense a little later when we: 


referred to ‘the people being drawn only 
towards virtue’, for here it refers to the 
moral conduct of those responsible for a 
nation’s government. Let us call these 
two different senses of the word ‘virtue A’ 
and ‘virtue B’, Although they are 
different, virtue A nevertheless stands as 
an outward symbol of virtue B. 
Earlier we mentioned the system of 
reddish-black clothing as representing the 
virtue of Heaven and Earth. Some further 
discussion of this concept is necessary at 
this point to ensure a fuller understanding 
of what it implies. 

The colour we are talking about is not 
pure black, but a kind of black which has 
a tinge of dark red about it. The 
difference can be clearly appreciated if 
both are examined side by side under 
natural light. The hint of dark red, 
‘hidden’, as it were, within the black, 
represents the virtue of Heaven and Earth, 
which of course man cannot physically 
see. Nevertheless, ‘virtue B’ consists of a 
type of rational conduct which man 
apprehends by means of his intellect. 
Heaven and Earth came about naturally, 


but what is the origin of our rational 
intellect? In fact ‘virtue A’ is the equi- 
valent of the mathematical symbol x, and 
refers to the essential natural quality of 
Heaven and Earth, their inexhaustible 
‘mysterious subtlety’. This\, harbours 
within itself an infinite and omnipotent 
power which has bestowed upon mankind 
and all living things the gift of survival, 
evolution and development. It is abso- 
lutely objective and fair, constantly modi- 
fying nature in various ways and bringing 
it into equilibrium. It possesses limitless 
authority, and at the same time it brings 
in its wake an inevitable crux of success 
and -failure. If you like, this can be 
thought of as a sort of ‘reward’ and 
‘penalty’, rather like the concept of karma 
we find in Buddhism, whereby good and 
evil are attended by their rewards as 
surely as an object is attended by its 
shadow. This principle eternally pro- 
claims that he who follows it shall 
prosper, and he who contravenes it shall 
perish. Of course we should understand 
its authority as absolutely fair and unsel- 
fish. Mortal man cannot hope to 
comprehend this in its entirety, and so we 
call it a spirit, or God, or the Creator. 
The dark reddish-black colour of our 
clothing system originally symbolised 
‘virtue A’ of infinite authority, and it 
served to remind the supreme political 
leaders to take warning from nature and 
be aware of the purposes of the spirits. If 
a monarch could succeed in exercising the 
Way on Heaven’s behalf he would be 
eligible to receive Heaven’s blessing, while 
failure would entail receiving punishment 
from Heaven. The tyrannical emperors 
Chieh and Chou, and the virtuous 
dynastic founders King T’ang and King 
Wu who overthrew them are excellent 
historical examples illustrating this 
concept. Nevertheless, these explanations 
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are simply the fruits of the present 
writer’s narrow personal study. Whether 
they are finally proved right or wrong 
must await the verdict of more enlighten- 
ed scholarship. 

It is difficult to date with certainty at 
what period the system of wearing dark 
reddish-black clothing arose. Scientific 
evidence would seem to point to the early 
Chou dynasty, for this system is alluded 
to in the language of the Classic of Poetry 
and in inscriptions on bronzes of the 
period. From that time forth the system 
was continued under succeeding dynasties 
until the T’ang dynasty, when the colour 
was changed to blue. The Sung and Yuan 
dynasties followed the T’ang practice, and 
then the Ming dynasty reverted to the use 
of dark reddish-black. The significance of 
blue clothing was of course that it repre- 
sented the colour of the sky, and thus 
symbolised Heaven. In portraits of the 
Sung imperial consorts preserved in the 
National Palace Museum their clothing is 
blue. This was the colour of formal court 
dress of the period, and it was a hard and 
fast rule that emperors and their consorts 


followed an identical colour system in 
their dress. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


1) Traditional Chinese clothing and 
personal adornment has evolved through a 
lengthy process of absorbing various styles 
of dress from various quarters and blend- 
ing them together. 

2) Traditional clothing and adorn- 
ment is characterised not only by external 
features but also by its inherent inner 
meaning. 

3) China has been celebrated since 
antiquity for the beauty of its formal 
clothing. This beauty must be considered 
to reside no less in the moral virtues 
embodied in the system of dress than in 
the outward appearance of the clothing 
itself. 

4) There is undoubtedly a great deal 
to be achieved by pursuing further study 
into the history of Chinese dress. I 
earnestly hope that many other like- 
minded scholars will devote themselves to 
this task. 
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Fig. 1 The mien crown and appropriate court dress. 
— flat board (ven) 
— jade bead pendants (liu) 
— silk tassels (k’uang) 





Fig.2 The nobleman’s 


Fig.3 The fung-tien kuan 
pien (chiteh-pien) 
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Fig.4 The ‘official headgear 
of qualified worthies’ 
(chin-hsien kuan) 


Fig.7 The fu-t’ou with back-pieces 
folded across. 





; i Fig.8 Crown Prince Seitoku of Japan. 
Fig.5 Various types of soft headgear. 





Fig.9 The ‘Han dynasty’ turban, 
Fig.6 The fu-t’ou with extended | worn with a long gown p’ao 


back-pieces. with a p’an-ling collar. 
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Fig..12 The fu-t’ou with back-pieces 


Fig. 10 The ‘upturned back-pieces’ cap. 


shaped like a plantain leaf. 





Korean style fu-t’ou with 


Fig. 13 


back-pieces shaped like a 


plantain leaf. ° 


The fu-t’ou with back-pieces 
shaped like a rounded fan. 


Fig. 11 
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Yuan dynasty Mongol 
summer headgear. 


Fig. 16 


Fig. 14 ‘Winged’ crown i-shan-kuan of 
gold silk thread from the tomb 
of Emperor Shen-tsung (Ming 
dynasty). 
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Fig. 15 Korean style ‘winged’ crown Fig. 18 Ching dynasty Manchu 
i-shan-kuan. winter headgear. 
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Fig. 19 The one-piece gown shen-i. 





Fig.20 Ch’ing dynasty dragon robe 
p’ao with tapered sleeves. 


Traditional Korean Music, 
Nong-Ak and Pansori: 
Their History and Features 


Euiyon Cho 


With the advancement of modern 
science and technology, the “earth village” 
is getting smaller everyday. At present we 
live in the torrent of foreign cultures, be 
they good or not. But it is acceptable 
that the reckless reception of foreign 
cultures has been contaminating our 
inherent culture. So we need to make 
efforts to protect and to succeed our 
cultural heritage. 

In every corner of the human world, 


regardless of the periods, music and dance ` 


have played an important and salt-on-the- 
earth role. Without doubt, it seems 
reasonable to mention her music and 
dance, when talking about the culture of 
Korea, the land of the morning calm. 

The music and dance of Korea have 
budded on the base of religious, social 


and entertaining ingredients. With them,. 


the feature of each region has formed its 
own proper characters. 

Among them, Nong-ak (farmers? 
music and dance of Korea) and Pansori 
(Korean version opera) have been worth 
being observable in this connection. 
Moreover, the two genres of Korea’s 
music and dance have been succeeded in 
the middle and low classes with people’s 
love and interests. 


Samchonpo of Korea’s southeastern 
Kyongsang Province, Ansung of Kyonggi 
Province and Chonju of the Honam 
region are the major areas standing for the 
Nong-ak music and dance of Korea. 

The form of Nong-ak can be classified 
into four; religious ceremonial form, 
Dure-gut form (Gut means exorcism), 
Gollip form and entertaining form. We 
can find the religious ceremonial form in 
the present Nong-ak music and dance. 
They communicate with heaven and gods 
through the Chookwon fete for that 
year’s good weathers for farming, the 
Kamsa fete after the harvest, the Dangsan 
fete for the security and bliss of the 
village, the Giwoo feté for raining in dry 
seasons. 

The Chishinbapgi ceremony, also 
dubbed as Madangbapgi to long for a 
family’s happiness toward Dangsan god 
and Saeam-gut to wish rich water of the 
village wells were originated from the 
religious ceremonial form. In hasty 
farming seasons of rice transplantation 
and harvest, people played Nong-ak music 
to stiffen the morale of working farmers 
and to enfeeble the exhaustion from 
labor. 

That was the form of Dure-gut. Nong- 
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ak of this type, with no ordained syste- 
matical orders, was improvisatorial 
focusing on mirth. Dure-gut-derived 
Poongjang-gut was performed not only in 
farming seasons, but whenever the sound 
of Nong-ak spreads through the town. 

The word, Nong-ak is said to have 
come into the world at the end of the 
Japanese colonial rule period. Those who 
have been involved in the study of Nong- 
ak say that the original name of the 
agricultural music was Dure-gut (Dure 
exorcism). 

` Nong-ak teams made use of a flag 
named Yongdanggi or Yongdaegi, the 
presently-used Nonggi (flag of agriculture) 
on which a Chinese letter phrase of 
Nongja-Chonhaji-Daebon (farmers are on 
the highest position among all jobs) was 
written. The Yongdang flag whose length 
was about 20 Chocks (One chock is 
equivalent to around 30 centimeters) had 
two red and blue dragons on its white 
flag fabrics. 

When Dure-gut is performed, the 
Yongdang flag is at the gate of the village. 
When one passes under the flag, he, 
regardless of his social position, has to get 
off the horse and to go on foot. 

When transferring the Yongdang flag, 
one main flag carrier and four secondary 
flag carriers held and carried it, maintain- 
ing its balance. At that time, the fluttering 
flag reminded people of wriggling dragons 
alive. 

Small as the scale is, January’s Kisebae 
of the southeastern Cholla region used not 
the present flag of agriculture but the 
Yongdang flag. Simple-minded farmers 
have put trust in that the dragon on the 
Yongdang flag keeps them from abnormal 
weather such as drought and flood for 
farming. It is imparted that Choongpyongri 
village of Honam’s Chonju City still has 
a two-hundred year-old Yongdae flag. 


The “Gollip” form, a kind of Nong-ak 
which had the greatest influence on 
modern Nong-ak, began in a situation 
where Buddhist temples, as the Chosun 
Dynasty did not give financial assitance to 
Buddhism, started the Gollip-form Nong- 
ak performance to solve financial dif- 
ficulties. 

Hwaju monks whose duties were to 
bridge people with Buddha presented the 
Gollip style, wearing gaudy uniforms, 
combined with Duitchibae or Chapsaek of 
buffoons around the village. 

They called it Gutchoongapae or 
Goloongpae. People, developing monks’ 
Nong-ak in the form of Gollip, presented 
Chishinbapgi to raise funds for the con- 
struction of bridges and purchase of ritual 
instruments and villagers’ other equip- 
ments. 

The religious ceremonial and Dure 
forms did not contain Chapsaek, but the 
Gollip form added Chapsaek, bringing the 
modern form of Nong-ak to completion. 
From that time, three Buddhism elements 
were introduced to Nong-ak; Kokkal 
(peaked hood worn by Buddhist monks 
and nuns), the Bara (small gong), and the 
Nalnari (shawm). 

Woodo Nong-ak of the Honam region 
used Kokkal. The use of Kokkal is sure 
to be derived from the combination with 
Buddhism. But it is still indefinite 
whether headpiece-shaped Sangmo came 
from a Koryo period ceremony to send 
soldiers to battlefields where Nong-ak 
performance was presented. 

In the modern time, Gollip Nong-ak 
teams are assorted into two kinds; profes- 
sional team, village-managed team. 

Honam villagers named the profes- 
sional team Goloongpae. Only some years 
ago, enjoyed many professional teams its 
popularity among people. But in the 
present time, a few teams have been 
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maintaing its tradition. 

The entertaining form of Nong-ak is 
the latest one to show the audience Nong- 
ak as exorcism. 

The Gollip form of Nong-ak had the 
performance time of about three hours. 
But the performance time of modern 
Nong-ak is about one hour. In short, 
original goals of Nong-ak have been a 
little changed. 

In‘addition, the takeoff transportation 
made it easy to exchange each region’s 
Nong-ak culture, thus developing each’s 
can be classified into two kinds; Choado- 
gut and Woodo-gut. 

Choado-gut was formed in moun- 
tainous districts like Imsil, Namwon, 
Chinan, Muju and Woonbong. But 
Choado-gut had its weak points in deli- 
cacy and variety. Thus the fast rhythm 
led the contents of Choado-gut to be 
adjusted to Uitnori where the players spin 
their Sangmos. 

Speaking of the aspects of the melody 
or rhythmic acts, Choado-gut Nong-ak 
was similar to that of the Kyongsang 
region. Woodo-gut, born in coast and 
plain districts such as Chongeup, Kwangju 


and Puan featured magnificent costumes - 


and rainbow-colored and delicate tunes. 
Woodo-gut focused its performance on 
individual performing techniques and 
tender rhythms. 

Honam Nong-ak had two branches; 
Bagat (outside) Nong-ak and Ahn (inside) 
Nong-ak. The two belong to Gollip style 
Nong-ak, yet Changwon Poongchang-gut 
can be conducted both in the outside and 
inside of houses. ` Pan-gut and Madang- 
gut are also called Kheun-gut (big 
exorcism) and Choongsim-gut (central 
exorcism). In the Honam region, people 
called them Nong-ak gut. 

When conducting gut, people, whether 
the group is professional or not, should 


follow its ceremonial orders. 

The head of the Nong-ak team should 
receive the admission, of a village or a 
family to choose the exorcism site. 
Coming to the village chosen, the gut 
conductors present the preparing gut 
named Chomhojin in front of the village. 

At this time, they negotiate many 
conditions for the performance with the 
villagers; through the negotiation if the 
villagers show them a broomstick, it 
means ‘no,’ if it is a bamboo rake, it 
means ‘yes.’ 

Sometimes the villagers ask them to 
display Sonboim-gut. If the Sonboim 
Nong-ak performance satisfies the villagers, 
they could present Nong-ak performance. 

After deciding the days to play Nong- 
ak, the performance fee, and other con- 
ditions, they give the village Nong-ak 
including a twelve-part-Madang program 
celebrating a Nong-ak festival. 

Turning to another musical character- 
istic tradition of Korea, Pansori is the so- 
called Korean version opera. Pansori is 
performed by Kwangdae whose role is to 
sing and Kosu whose role is to beat Puk 
(Nong-ak drum). We call the story 
Kwangdae tells us Sasol. Kwangdae 
makes gestures, while singing. 

In this way, Pansori contains both 
music and literature. As music, Pansori 
belongs to cultural music; but, as litera- 
ture, Pansori is said to be cultural litera- 
ture, or oral delivered literature. Music 
and literature are intermixed in Pansori.. 
So the actions and Neoreumsae (singing 
ability) are one of the most important 
elements of the Korean version opera. 

But we can not define Pansori as 
drama. Pansori is a long version of Chang- 
ak (Pansori music) where performers tell 
a story of epical literature with songs and 
arts. 

As national art and people’s art, 
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Pansori has been succeeded without the 
help of notions and letters. 

The word, Pansori can be explained in 
many ways. Understanding Pan as a 
‘Playing site, the word can mean the sound 
of people at the playing site. In Chinese 
letter, the sound Pan means a melody, so 
we can draw the conclusion that the word 
Pansori means the sound which has a 
regular tone. Pansori can be termed in 
Chinese letter, Chang-ak, Keukga, or 
Changgeuk. 

Pansori is the mixture of Aniri and 
Chang. Aniri is the elements of words for 
a story. Aniri can give Pansori singers a 
time to turn their gasping breaths off. 

Pansori is far longer than other kinds 
of music such as ballads, songs, and Sijo 
(Korea’s traditional verse). So, it is 
impossible for Pansori singers to continue 
only Chang part. Pansori Chang has three 
kinds of tempo in its rhythm; Chinyangjo 
(slow rhythm), Choongmori (middle 
rhythm) and Choongchoongmori (fast 
rhythm). 

The change of relative height is an 
effective way to represent the changes of 
emotions. Therefore, Pansori has variety 
that we cannot see in other genres. One 
of the delightful aspects of Pansori is the 
sound of Kwangdae coming after his voice 
gets hoarse and he vomits blood. The 
sound, though thick, has a huge volume of 
voices, and various kinds of vocal color. 
The relative height and phonation are 
very hard for people in general to imitate. 
It needs men with professional skills and 
endless exercises. 

As oné of literature genres, Pansori 
was a special type of oral-delievered epical 
poetry performed through the style of 
songs. Oral-delievered epical poetry has 
three kinds; epical ballads, epical exorcism 
songs and Pansori. The contents of 
epical ballads were plain and can be sung 


by anyone. Epical exorcism songs were 
just what Mudang sings while conducting 
gut. Compared with Pansori, epical 
exorcism songs are simple and short. 

While epical exorcism songs attracts 
the audience, containing the personal 
story of gods and presenting superexperi- 
ential principles, Pansori makes people in 
middle class come to the story by dealing 
with affairs of daily life. No other 
literature genre was as various and change- 
able as Pansori. The synopsis of Pansori 
was not, however, complex. Pansori 
contains the concrete and vivacious 
figures. In this respect, Pansori Kwangdae 
is said to be the author of ability. 

The work of Pansori is a cooperative 
result. But Kwangdae, succeeding the 
ready-made tradition, uses his own 
creative abilities. 

Originally, Pansori consisted of 
twelve-part Madang; Choonhyang-ga (the 
song of Choonhyang), Simchong-ga (the 
song of Simchong), Heunbu-ga (the song 
of Heungbu), Sookoong-ga (the song of 
the underwater palace), Cheokbyeok-ga 
(the song of the Cheokbyeok battle), 
Pyongangsoi-taryeong (the song of 
Pyongangsoi), Paebijang-taryeong (the 
song of Paebijang), Onggojip-jeon (the 
story of Onggojip, man of strong 
obduracy), Changgi-taryeong (the song of 
cock pheasant), Walja-taryeong (the song 
of Walja) and Kajja-Sinsun-taryeong (the 
song of the bogus supernatural person). 

Meanwhile, the twelve parts decreased 
into six ones in the 19th century. 
Nowadays, we can meet only five parts as 
follows; Choonhyang-ga, Simchong-ga, 
Pak-taryeong (the former Heungbu-ga), 
Sookoong-ga and Hwayongdo (the former 
Cheokbyeok-ga). 

As known, Pansori was formed in the 
late Chosun period. When people’s art 
was growing up, Pansori was enjoyed as 
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the intensive expression of people’s art. 
The time is estimated as the early 18th 
century, the late time of King Sookchong 
of the Chosun Dynasty. 

The first recorded Pansori is 
Choonhyang-ga of the King Youngcho 
period. The documents contain the 
Chinese letter version of Choonhyang-ga. 

Among many theories concerning the 
origin, the epical exorcism theory is 
regarded as the strongest one. Mothers-in- 
law succeeded their jobs of exorcism to 
daughters-in-law. Men, on the other hand, 
sought for the ways to be Kwangdae or 
Kosu or Chaein (the player of ground 
stunts). 

‘Kwangdae of Pansori came mainly 
from the Cholla region. Later the native 
places and social positions became varied. 

Epical songs of exorcism could be 
easily transfered to ‘Pansori because 
epical exorcism songs and Pansori were 
long oral-delievered epical poems. Epical 
exorcism and Pansori were not always in 
the same characters. Epical songs of 
exorcism were the succession of ancient 
heroes’ epical poetry, having gods of 
exorcism as the masters. On the other 
hand Pansori treated the people of daily 
life through the objective view. Denying 
the exorcists’ view of world, Pansori made 
efforts to show the true pictures of the 
world and the contemporary people. 

When epical exorcism songs were 
changed into Pansori, there were reasons. 
In the late Chosun period, people from 
the exorcist class criticized the exorcism 
custom and, thus, the people who wanted 
to listen to Pansori were on increase. The 
development of commerce also had the 
rich class enjoy interesting and realistic 
art rather than religious and incantative 
ones. 

Kwangdae was able to make a living 
by singing Pansori to people. Added 


jests and scarcism were enough to give 
the audience much more appreciation. 

When Pansori first appeared, it was 
presupposed that the contents and expres- 
sions were not arranged. But Pansori 
Kwangdae developed the contents and 
expressions to satisfy the audience. 

Speaking of the remaining five-part 
Madang mentioned above, Sookoong-ga 
and Heungbu-ga reflect the social situa- 
tions of the period. Simchong-ga and 
Choonhyang-ga were created with a 
number of narrative subjective matters. 
But Cheokbyeok-ga was rewritten from a 
part of a novel. Also, in general, Pansori 
has included proverbs, idioms and phrases 
of Chinese letters. 

A same Madang of Pansori can differ 
in its details from Kwangdae to Kwangdae. 
Many stories such as Heungbu-ga and 
Sookoong-ga were derived from folk 
stories. The contents of Pansori have 
mainly miserable and tragic features. 
The poverty of the character Heungbu in 
the Heungbu story, the pitiable conditions 
of the rabit in the Sookoong-ga story, the 
ordeals of Choonhyang in the Choonhyang- 
ga story and the sacrifice of Simchong in 
the Simchong-ga story have the common 
theme of miserable situations and suffer- 
ings of the heroes or heroines. Pansori 
have made people both laugh and weep. 


` Namely, what makes the Pansori audience 


laugh is in the wisdom to-solve and to 
overcome the plights. For example, in 
Simchong-ga, the resolution of Simchong 
is very pathetic to sacrifice herself for her 
blind father. Thus it leads people to 
symphathize her. But the part where her 
father is taken advantage of by a woman, 
Paengdok Omi who is after’ Simchong’s 
father’s money gives the audience a sense 
of humor, indicating contradiction. 
Pansori has been people’s literature in 
Korea. But nowadays, the future of 
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Pansori is not bright. The Pansori songs 
are walking on the road of a degenerating 
period. Famous singers died without 
leaving their successors. 

We have talked about the two great 
branches of Korean music. In the music 
of a nation, we can see the people’s 
thoughts and ideas on the human society 
and the world. Nong-ak and Pansori 


cannot be too much extoled and 
eulogized by us to the world people. In 
this sense, it is a matter of regret that it 
became hard for us to see Nong-ak and 
Pansori performance around us though 
nowadays university students turn their 
serious attentions to the traditional 
culture, especially to Nong-ak. 


A Portrait of Australia 


Bruce Goodluck M.P. 


Australia is an anomaly. An English 
speaking outpost of Western ways and 
values tacked on to the southern tail-end 
of Asia. 

For more than 40,000 years, 
Australia’s sole inhabitants were the 
Aboriginals, believed to have arrived from 
Asia by sea, and were undisturbed for 
many centuries. The only other visitors 
to Australia during this time are believed 
to have been Indonesian traders who 
sailed to the continent’s north-west coast. 
Australia however remained a mystery to 
the rest of the world until less than 400 
years ago when it was shown on maps as a 
huge, unknown southland. Its actual 
existence was not confirmed until the 
17th century as a result of Portuguese, 
Spanish and Dutch mercantile expansion 
into Asia. 

The first European settlement 
occurred on January 26th 1788 when 
Captain Arthur Phillip established a 
British colony at Sydney Cove. 

Australia is one of the oldest land 
masses, an island continent washed on its 
western shores by the Indian Ocean and 
on its east coast by the Coral and 
Tasmanian Seas. Being the worlds driest 
continent, vast areas are arid or semi- 
desert and unsuitable for settlement. Asa 
result, Australia’s population is small in 


relation to its overall area. 


Population 


The most recent census estimates the 
current population to be close to 16 
million. Of this number, about 160,000 — 
1.1% — are Aboriginals. Nearly half of 
Australia’s present population was either 
born outside Australia or has at least one 
parent who was. So far only about 5% of 
the population is Asian, but more than 
half of the immigrants who have come in 
recent years are Asian. Scores of 
thousands of Asian students have 
graduated in recent years from Australian 
universities. 


A Vast Land 


The vastness of Australia is not truly 
appreciated until one arrives. The 
continent has an area of 7,682,300km ; it 
spans three — and sometimes four — time 
zones. Only five nations are bigger. Perth 
in the west is as close to Singapore as it is 
to Sydney in.the east. Highway One, the 
coastal road around the continent is 
almost as long as the distance from 
London to Honolulu. Western Australia is 
four times the size of Texas — or five 
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times as large as France. 
Climate. 


Stretching from latitude 11 degrees 
south on the tip of Cape York to the 
Roaring Forties regions of 44 degrees 
south of southern Tasmania, there are 
wide climatic variations ranging from 
tropical to temperate. Slightly more than 
half ‘of Queensland, 40% of Western 
Australia and 80% of the Northern 
Territory are within the tropics, with 
the remainder in the temperate zone. 
Australia’s coldest regions are the 
highlands and tablelands of Tasmania 
where the only regular snowfalls occur 
and temperatures in winter frequently fall 
below freezing. 


Culture 


The culture of Australia: is very much 
a force in the making. Although two 
hundred years of immigration from 
Europe have all but drowned the culture 
of the Australian Aborigines, its 
significance is an important strand among 
many others that have been brought to 
Australia in the ethnic diversity of 
immigrants from all over the globe. The 
result is not yet a new Australian cultural 
identity but rather a cultural awakening 
which the visitor can observe in every area 
of the visual and performing arts. 

This ethnic diversity has made 
Australia a colourful society. The 
establishment is British, but overlaid on 
this foundation are the multi-national 
attitudes brought with them by new 
Australians from Europe and latterly from 
Asia, together with the powerful imported 
influences of the United States. 

Cultures are living things, constantly 
changing through the absorption of new 


factors. Australia’s culture has irf the last 
few years evolved more quickly than 
most. 


Religion 


Australia’s tradition of religious 
tolerance is marked by a wide distribution 
and varied styles of places of worship, 
including cathedrals, churches, chapels, 
synagogues and mosques. 

Some 76% are Christians; non- 
Christian religions include Jewish, Islamic 
and Buddhist. 


Popular Myths 


Despite Australia’s globally acclaimed 
achievements in many fields, and the fact 
that its minerals, energy and agricultural 
industries are some of the richest and 
most efficient in the world, the nation is 
still a question mark in many minds. 

This has lead to a number of myths 
and misunderstanding, most of which 
are exploded upon arrival. For example, 
the image of a wide sun scorched land 
tended by a breed of tall, lean sheep 
farmers and cattlemen is, like most 
images, only part of the story. What is not 
generally known is that Australia is not a 
rural society at all. It is in fact the most 
urbanised society in the world, with more 
than 70% of the population jammed into 
its eight major cities. 


The Australian 


Australian nationalism has intensified. 
Movies of international repute, Aboriginal 
Art, a vibrant theatre depicting urban 
middle class life, and other branches of 
the arts have given Australians a new 
cultural confidence in themselves. A 
back-to-the-bush movement by urban 
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people expresses a new appreciation of 
the uniqueness of the Australian natural 
habitat. 

Australians do not always realise it, 
but theirs is one of the world’s most 
unthreatened lands, so there is reason to 
feel secure in nature’s embrace. It is also 
one of the most uncluttered lands, so 
people seldom get in each other’s way. 

Australians are easy going, with an 


egalitarian spirit. On the clean, wide 
beaches Australian indifference reaches its 
peak. 

= The ordinary Australian has within 
him a deep satisfaction at being where he 
is. Former Prime .Minister, Malcom 
Fraser on being asked what nationalism 
means to him said “Simply that Australia 
is the best country in the world to live 
in”. Many of Australia’s people feel the 
same way. 


Traditional Chinese House Form 
The Courtyard House Compound of Peking 


Chin Pai 
(Ae ) 


THE MAKING OF 
THE COURTYARD HOUSE 
COMPOUND 


Among all the house forms.in China, 
the courtyard house has, for centuries, 
been the predominant form. While 
there may be regional differences in 
size, scale and proportion, the enclosed 
courtyard, as the center of the house 
compound, has been the most distinct 
continuous characteristic in the design 
of the traditional Chinese house. With 
its rectangular shape and symmetrical 
layout, the hierarchical design of the 
courtyard house is not simply the result 
of physical forces. As Amos Rapoport 
has suggested, socio-cultural forces are 
the main determinants which are more 
significant in shaping the primary form 
of houses.! 

The traditional Chinese house reflects 
the cultural sources from traditional 
ideas of family, -religion and society, 
which are the essences of Confucian 
ideology “hinged on ‘a hierarchy of 
human relationships that is man to 
elders, man to ancestors and man to 
family.”? It is in this context that the 
traditional Chinese house is viewed to 
possess a “dual quality,” physically 
and symbolically. For the Chinese 


house is a setting for ceremony and as 
a home, which Nelson Wu considered 
“a most important characteristic of 
the house as an image of human rela- 
tionship.’ 

In the layout of the Chinese house, 
with its formal and hierarchical plan, 
the ancestor hall is placed in the middle 
of the compound facing the main 
courtyard. Symbolically it is the focus 
of the family and the center of the 
house. Physically it is the largest space, 
in the most important position, and 
has the highest roof in the entire 
compound. It is the place for important 
ceremonies and. formal family gatherings. 
All other family member’s rooms are 
assigned according to rank and position; 
the closer the room was to the ancestor 
hall, the higher the status of the person 
using it.* 

The physical design of the courtyard 
house compound . follows the basic rules 
of symbolic formality. Since the house 
is considered as the basic cell in the 
organism of Chinese architecture, just 
as the family it houses is the micro-cosmo 
of the monolithic society, the house 
form was codified according to the 
social rites with a highly rigid hierarchical 
organization. People brought up in such 
an environment “learned to: be at the 
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right place at the right time and to follow 
the right path.”> The layout of the 
traditional Chinese house is the result of 
the interplay of the enclosed courtyards 
with the common design characteristics 
of axis, symmetry, balance and harmony: 
Orientation with respect to the principles 
of feng shui was also an important 
consideration of the overall design. 
Besides the symbolic and social 
requirements in design, the functional 
aspects or the usage of space is rather 
flexible; the space is highly adaptive 
with great possibility for change. As 
the size of the family grew, the compound 
could be expanded by adding another 
one adjacent to the original compeund. 


HOUSE AS A SYMBOL OF 
FAMILY 


Throughout man’s history, it has 
been noted by philosophers and social 
scientists that “society is a structure 
made up by families, and peculiarities 
of a given society can be described by 
outlining its family relations.” Among 
all civilizations, Chinese culture probably 
placed far more importance in the values 
of the family than any other culture. 

In Chinese, the word for family, 
chia and house, also chia or shih, are 
synonymous. The image of the family 
and its physical domain and sociality 
is fully expressed and defined in the 
design of the Chinese house.” The large 
extended family, with its physical and 
social dimension, as manifested in the 
courtyard house compound, has become 
the ideal type of traditional Chinese 
society. “And the large house, to the 
Chinese mind, is probably most often 
conceived as the symbol of the family 
and its strength.® 

In China, for a majority of people, 


the most desirable way of life is in the 
image of the large extended family — 
“five generations living under one roof.’”? 
Their social importance and life style 
was often admired and modeled after 
those families depicted in Chinese novels 
such as The Dream of the Red Chamber 
by Tsao Hsueh Chin and Moment in 
Peking by Lin Yu-tang.'® 


THE FORM OF THE COURTYARD 
HOUSE COMPOUND 


It is very important to grasp the idea 
that in the Chinese view a building is 
not simply something that sits upon 
the ground to serve as a convenient 
site for human activity. It is an 
intervention in the universe; and that 
universe is composed of the physical 
environment and men and relationships 
among men. Men are bonded to the 
physical environment, working good 
or ill upon it and being done good 
or ill to by it. Freedman, 1979.44 


The form of the courtyard house 
can be traced to the Han period, for 
it was through archaeological findings 
that the traditional features of the 
Chinese dwellings were discovered. 
Documentation of funeral furnishings, 
and engraved stones in burial chambers 
often provided evidence on the early 
form of the courtyard. house. The 
engraved brick discovered in Chengtu, 
Szu Chuan, provided a vivid picture of 
a well planned large house with front 
door, front courtyard, middle door, inner 
courtyard and the main hall, with a side 
yard, connecting corridor and a viewing 
tower. It was a plan with clear spatial and 
functional divisions, and a sense of 
privacy. Depicting people engaged in 
different activities, it illustrates a well 
organized family structure and the life of 
a rich family of the Han time.” (Figure 1) 
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Figure 1. Courtyard house of Han dynasty: 
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brick discovered at Chengtu, Szu Chuan. 
Li Ch’ien Lang, Chien Chu (1986), p. 58. 


The engraved stones discovered in 
the burial chamber of the Wu Liang 
Chi tomb in Shan Tung, show a house 
with three courtyards, with a pair of 
viewing towers outside the gate. It is 
a typical private dwelling belonging to an 
upper class family; a house with an 
enclosed space, with a blind front to 
the outside. (Figure 2) During the Tang 
dynasty, courtyard houses became part 
of the “city block,” the fang system, 
enclosed by walls in a quiet and peaceful 
neighborhood. During the Ming and 
Ching periods, the courtyard houses 
were greatly improved and enriched. +? 

The traditional Chinese courtyard 
house is a series of walled enclosures 
surrounded by low and small buildings, 
which form individual, separate courtyard 
compounds. These courtyards, of 
different sizes, are connected by smaller 


enclosed spaces with gates, corridors 
and pavilions forming an orderly, intricate 
composition. The courtyards, the en- 
closed spaces, are the soul of the house 
compound, providing a place for the 
unity of the family. 

The general characteristics of the 
courtyard house compound are as 
follows: a symmetrical plan in nature, 
it follows the cardinal orientation with 
a north-south axis with a balanced, 
harmonious and orderly layout. The 
north-south axis penetrates the entire 
compound, beginning from the front 
gate going through the center of the 
front courtyard, through the second 
gateway, then into the inner courtyard 
and passing through the principal 
building; similar to the layout of the 
central axis in the design of Chinese 
cities. The main entrance is always 
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Figure 2. Courtyard house in engraved stone of 
Wu Liang Chi, Shan Tung. © 
Li Ch’ien Lang, Chien Chu (1986), p. 58. 


centrally located in each courtyard 
compound, and the principal building is 
usually the ancestor hall: the ceremonial 
space and the center of the family. 
It is flanked on the left and on the right 
by the rooms for the head of the family. 
To the east and west, buildings facing 
the courtyard, are rooms for the children, 
and the rooms on the south wall, adjacent 
to the street and the least important, 
are usually occupied by servants .or 
used for storage. The enclosed com- 
pound has a certain flexibility for growth 
and change; in can function as an 
individual entity, or a small social unit 


within the family, which can be expanded 


and added to by additional courtyards 
adjacent to the main courtyard. The 
symmetrical layout and distribution of 
facilities, and the situating of the 
symbolic center of the Chinese house, 


provides a clear, interpretive reading 
that it relates to the “‘idealized”’ family 
image in the symbolic universe, re- 
presenting the formal, rigid and hierarchi- 
cal nature of the family structure. Its 
cardinal orientation reflects the belief 
of the cosmic symbolism in Chinese 
form making.'* 

There is also cultural and social 
significance in the rigid, symmetrical 
layout of the courtyard house which is 
related to the underlying philosophy 
of building, the feng shui. In Chinese 
house design, the siting of the house, 
the location of the buildings, the place- 
ment of doorways, screen -walls, the 
bedroom and the outhouse follows the 
reading of the feng shui principles. In 
this practice, the yin-vang principle, 
the pa kua (trigram) reading of I-Ching, 
are used for the best protection, and 
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to prevent the evil elements of the 
surrounding environment from entering 
the house. Maurice Freedman has 
remarked that “buildings are- culture 
in a special sense: what men make for 
themselves in their constructions may 
be a challenge to the natural world, and 
feng shui shows both the risks of 
attending that challenge and the means 
of minimizing it.!6 

In the Chinese courtyard house, 
the tang (hall) and the ting or yuan 
(courtyard) are the two most important 
elements. !7 
and ying elements according to Chinese 
feng shui, complementary to each other 
to achieve a state of balance and 
harmony. The tang, the positive element, 
represents the root of Chinese culture 
and is centered on the continuation 
of the family. The rnain hall, the center 
of tang, is the ceremonial place where 
the ancestors tablets are displayed, 
and where family members gather 
to worship the heavens, the gods and 
the ancestors. The ting, the negative 
element, the courtyard, represents the 
spatial core of the house compound and 
the symbolic relationship between man 
and the universe. Here, man worships 
heaven and the moon, receiving and 
sending the gods to and from heaven. 
It is also the focal point of the compound, 
_ joining the interior with the exterior and 
making the inside and the outside into 
one. The inner courtyard space is the 
social space for the family, a private 
space totally remote fromthe street. 
Nevertheless, inside the courtyard one 
can have a sense of sharing of the com- 
munity, and imagine the world beyond 
the enclosed space as described in Li 
Po’s poem: 


From whose home comes this music 


They are the two yang ` 


of jade flute? Borne by the sprin 
breeze, it fills the city of Loyang! ! 


The organization of the courtyard 
house, with the inter-locking spaces 
of different sizes and different positions 
responding to the order and hierarchy 
of the family, provides a spatial arrange- 
ment proceeding from the semi-public 
to the semi-private, then to total privacy. 
This, what Nelson Wu called “graduated 
privacy,” can only be achieved through 
the “ritualistic and symbolic” elements 
of spaces, doorways, steps and screen 
walls ... to frame, to block, to penetrate 
and to lead to the next anticipated ` 
space.!? (Figure 3) - . 


COURTYARD HOUSE COMPOUND 
OF PEKING 


Tien peng Yu kang Shi liu shu, 
Fei kou pang ya tou 


Matshed, fishbowl and pomegranate 
trees: A fat watch-dog and a fatter 
slave girl. 


A common saying in Peking. 
H.Y. Lowe, 198320 


When-ever the name of Peking is 
mentioned, two images usually come 
to people’s minds; the magnificent layout 
of the city with its palaces and monu- 
ments, and the residential districts of 
the narrow hu tung and ssu he yuanr, 
the courtyard house compound. Ssu 


‘he yuanr, the common name for the 


courtyard house, represents the single 
most. popular housing type in Peking. 
It was the culmination of the Chinese 


_ traditional house form expressed in its 


function, form, spatial organization, feng 
shui and construction and decoration. 

The house form of Peking reflects 
the influence of- the social, political 
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. Figure 3. Courtyard house in Taiwan 


Dillingham (1971), p. 58 
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and economic factors under the imperial 
dynasties. The rigid hierarchical system, 
highly restrictive regulations, and the 
demands for conformity in social rituals 
and personal behavior of the life of the 
people, as well as the design of the living 
environment, were directly affected. 

The Chien Lung map of Peking 
provides a detailed picture of the physical 
layout of the entire city.?! Residential 
areas, the mosaic of the courtyard house 


compound, occupied the major space.” 


of the city. With a similar texture and 
grain, the courtyard house. compounds 
are the major components of the city 
structure. As shown in the Chien Lung 
map, the entire city is a huge, intricate 
network of courtyard house compounds, 
of different sizes and of different scale. 
Within the. homogeneous, unified, 
harmonious, and densely planned hu 
tung, and the smaller scale courtyard 
compounds, a few large scale courtyard 
houses, belonging to the aristocracy and 
officials of the imperial court, dotted 
the east and west parts of the city. 
(Figures 4 and 5) 

In the design of Peking’s courtyard 
house, 
principles played an important role. 
Orientation of the compound was decided 
first based upon the reading from the 
trigram. The north-south orientation 
was the most desirable with the principal 
building, the cheng fang, situated in 
the north, facing south. However, the 
location of the front door was not on 
the central axis of the layout as it should 
be, but followed the diagram of the 
feng shui compass. It therefore became 
common practice that according to the 
feng shui position, when the house 
compound was located on the north 
side of the street, facing south, the 
front door should be at the south-east 


the application of feng shui. 


corner, the position of the Sun. When 
the house compound was located on 
the south side of the street, facing north, 
then the front door should be opened 
at the northwest corner, the position ` 
of Chien.?” 

The physical design of Peking’s 
ssu he yuanr is best understood by going 
through the entire compound. On 
entering the ta men (the front hall), 
in the kuo tao (the hallway), one faced 
the ying pieh (the spirit wall) engraved 
with a greeting of lucky words such as 


` Hung Hsi (prosperity and happiness) 


to welcome the visitor. Often there 
was a display of water lily jars, or a 
piece of rock in front of the spirit wall 
to add to the artistic feeling. One then 
turned left entering the chien yuanr 
(the front yard), through the erh men 


(second door) or ping men (screen door). 


The building in this front yard on the 
left was called the tung fang, for its 
opposition to the principal building. 
The tao tso fang was adjacent to the 
street, and the rooms were for servants, 
or for use as storage space. To make 
a right turn, one would then go through 
the chui hua men (hanging flower door), 
so named for there was always a pair 
of hanging columns decorated with 
flowers, into the nei yuanr (the inner 
yard). This door was situated on the 
central axis of the house compound. 
The inner yard was behind the chui 
hua men, enclosed by the cheng feng, 
the principal building at the end facing 
the courtyard, and the hsiang fang, a 
side building on the left and right sides. 
The .principal building was the place 
for the ancestor hall, and for the head 
of the family, while the side buildings 
were for children or guests. The rooms 
flanking the principal building on each 
end were called erh fang (ear rooms); 
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Figure 5. The physical layout of the hu tung area and 
the courtyard house compounds of Peking (II) 
Chien Lung map, 1940 
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they were used as extra living space or 
for study. All these buildings were 
connected by lang (corridors) which 
acted as the transition space between 
the rooms and the courtyard. Behind 
the cheng feng another row of rooms 
might be added to formulate another 
courtyard as hao fang (back building); 
these would be for children or relatives. 
All buildings were focused onto the 
courtyard and were enclosed by high 
thick walls on four sides to form a unified 
residential compound.?° (Figures 6 and 7) 
While the size and scale of the Peking 
courtyard houses varied, their composi- 
tion and design elements, as identified 


in the basic plan, stay unchanged. (Figures 
8 and 9) 

Family life is centered on the court- 
yard, for it is the extension of the 
interior space. Inside the courtyard, 
the common features which decorated 
the open space were goldfish bowls, 
water lily jars, date trees, elm trees or 
pomegranate trees. Pots of seasonal 
flowers also dotted the courtyard. 
Wisteria or grape vines were common 
with tien pang or matsheds installed 
in the summer to provide shade. There 
were always bird cages and cricket jars, 
for these were the most popular 
entertainment for the adults and the 





Figure 7. A courtyard compound of Peking 
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boys. Fat dogs and plump maids were 
also part of the inner courtyard landscape. 
Life in the courtyard house was serene 
and peaceful for the well-to-do families. 
It offered a world of seclusion and gave 
people a sense of belonging and content- 
ment. George Kates, who lived in one 
of the Peking courtyard houses, gave 
the following description: 


From the lane one entered by a cha-lan 
men, or “barrier gate,” plain and of 
solid construction. Its red color had 
now turned to faded rose; its double 
doors were broad enough to allow 
one leaf only to be opened for visiting 
rickshaws. By a gentle incline the 
gray brick paving sloped downwards 
into my first court, where across from 
the entrance was a deep and roomy, 
flat-roofed kitchen. My great tree 
grew here, outside the kitchen door, 
its rugged branches sparkling with 
snow in winter, under the pure blue 
sky of North China, and a palace of 
foliage to keep the earth shady and 
fresh when the summer sun burned 
overhead. From the first we arranged 
the flowering plants in this inner court, 
and the lotus that we kept in a shallow 
tank, completely Chinese in fashion. ... 
Oleanders and pomegranates in 
earthern pots alternated along a low 
stone step running the full length of 
my main house. This, facing south, 
is always the largest and best building 
in the traditional system, and whatever 
was placed to grow there always 
received the best sunlight. In front 
of both my east and west side-houses, 
opposite each other across the court, 
I set out fig trees, in broad earthenware 
tubs.... In the autumn we set out 
many potted chysanthemums, ... fine 
in color, rusty reds or pale yellows, 
and according to Chinese superstition 
their clean scent prolonged life.... 
My rose lotus, on center in its deep 
tub of gray earthenware, directly 
opposite my traceried main double 
doors, reflected the sky in the water 


under its leaves; and the allegories 
of its growth, its fleeting hours of 
marvelous beauty, and then its decay, 
were the grandest of all.24 


Outside the courtyard is the hu tung, 
the living room-of the neighborhood. 
Coming out of the courtyard, people 
socialized in the hu tung, for it is the 
extension of the enclosed space. 
Peddlers were part of the hu tung for 
they provided a daily convenience for 
the housewives in the purchasing of 
foods, sewing materials and household 
goods. Children often played outside 
their front doors with neighborhood 
children, where they could be easily 
supervised. Street entertainers also 
performed in the hu tung, which were 
also visited by numerous tradesmen 
and antique dealers. Watermen and 
the nightsoil collectors trailed along 
the hu tung to deliver water, and to 
collect refuse from door to door amidst 
the rickshaw pullers who were part of 
the daily life in the hu tung. (Figures 10, 
11, 12 and 13) l 

Today, there are not too many 
courtyard houses left in Peking. Many 
of them have been torn down to make 
way for highways or new highrise housing. 
Owing to the lack of maintenance and 
repair, the ssu he yuanr, once the pride 
of the people of Peking, are in a state 
of despair. Today, except where they 
are occupied by high government officials 
and military personnel, all Peking 
courtyard houses have been transformed 
from one, single family compound into 
multifamily compounds. They are 
delapidated and overcrowded, and lack 
sufficient sanitary facilities. As Russell 
Terrill wrote: 


Today such a house has become a 
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Figure 10. Hu tung in Pai-ta-ssu (White Pagoda) district, Peking 
(author’s, photograph, 1983) 
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Figure 11. Hu tung in Si-ssu district, Peking 
(author’s photograph, 1983) 
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Figure 12. A gate of a ssu he yuanr near Peking University, Peking 
(author’s photograph, 1983) 
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Figure 13. A typical Peking ssu he yuanr 
(author’s photograph, 1983) 
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locality. It is no longer the preserve once lived. Working class folk have 

of one family but a slice of rebaked taken over courtyard living from the 

Peking society. Half a dozen nuclear middle-classes, and they have made 

families live where one extended family it communal instead of tribal. . . .25 
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Neo-Confucianism in Human Relations 
of Japanese Management 


Robert E. Allinson 


This paper will be devoted to illustrat- 
ing how a mentality of interdependence 
is both behind the fact why human 
telations are given such a strong priority 
in the Japanese management system and 
the relationship between these human 
relations and Japanese success. The 
central focus of the examination will be 
the infra-structure of the Japanese com- 
pany. In this paper, it will also be shown, 
how the infra-structure of the Japanese 
company is better designed to prevent the 
emergence of crises and contains 
capacities to deal with disasters if they do 
arise much more effectively than would the 
infra-structure of a Western company. 

The order of the presentation will be 
as follows. First, we will attempt to show 
a relationship between the quality of 
Japanese products and service and the 
emphasis on human relations. Second, we 
will attempt to show that the emphasis on 
human relations is itself a function of a 
mentality that sees itself as incomplete by 
itself and fundamentally in relation to 
others and, in an important sense, always 
dependent on the others. Third, will 
show how the infrastructure of the 
Japanese company that is built up on this 
basis is better designed both to prevent 
crises and to deal with crises when they do 


occur. Last, we will show the philosophical 
underpinnings of this mentality of inter- 
dependence. 

Many observers have already noted 
the importance that human relations are 
given within Japanese companies. Some 
observers have attributed the success of 
Japanese companies (among with other 
factors) in large measure to the fact that 
human relations within a company are 
given a very high priority. 

Stories concerning the quality of 
Japanese products abound. William G. 
Ouchi begins his well known Theory Z 
with the story of the team of engineers 
and managers from the Buick Division of 
General Motors who visit their dealer in 
Tokyo at what appears to be a massive 
repair facility. When the dealer was asked 
how he had managed to build up such a 
massive service business he explained that 
it was not a repair facility but a re- 
assembly operation where newly delivered 
cars were disassembled and rebuilt to 
Japanese standards.! 

According to Mark Zimmerman, the 
former President of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Japan, ‘‘Per- 
haps more than any other single factor, 
the Japanese preoccupation with quality 
control and after-sales service has been 
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responsible for Japan’s phenomenal 
economic growth in the last few de- 
cades.”? He goes on to note in a bemused 
fashion that the inventor of quality 
control is an American by the name of W. 
Edwards Demming. Now, every year, 
Japanese industry honors him by compet- 
ing fiercely for the annual Demming 
awards, which goes to the company which 


is considered to have made the greatest ` 


improvement in quality. (Can one 
imagine such a contest being held in 
America?) 

What has perhaps not been sufficient- 
ly understood is the fact that what lies 
behind the Japanese concern with quality 
and service is that the Japanese employee 
is motivated to care about his customer. 
That quality and service are parts and 
parcels of managerial policy in Japan goes 
without question. That it is implemented 
in such scope and detail has to do with 
the fact that employees want to carry out 
managerial policy. Zimmerman attributes 
this, as do the authors. of Theory Z and 
The Art of Japanese Management, “ 
not only to a statistical methodology but 
to superior Japanese management tech- 
niques in the vital area of motivating 
people.” 

In contrast to this, I can recall visiting 
my father in Chicago in the summer of 
1988 and accompanying him to the auto 
dealer who had just sold him a new car (a 
Japanese model) a month earlier. We 
waited in the sales room for over one 
hour attempting to find someone who 
would be willing to take care of his 
simple request for some floor mats for his 
car. Finally, we left with some cardboard 
ones used by auto repair service men as no 
mats could be found. The degree of 
inattentiveness and lack of interest in his 
request was astonishing and would have 
been unimaginable in Japan. The only 


explanation I could come up with in my 
mind was that they figured that the sale 
was made so why bother with anything 
else. (This was, by the way, the major 
dealer for this model of Japanese car in 
the heart of the best downtown district in 
Chicago.) 3 

There have been many reasons cited 
how and why Japanese firms are success- 
ful in motivating their employees. There 


_is a fairly universal agreement, however, 


that the most important single factor is 
the practise of lifetime employment. 
Ouichi in Theory Z states that, “The 
most important characteristic of the 
Japanese organization is lifetime employ- 
ment: Lifetime employment, more than 
being a single policy, is the rubric under 
which many facets of Japanese life and 
work are integrated.”* It is not only that 
one is thereby made to feel secure; it is 


also that one infers (rightly) that one’s 
company cares about one. The employee 


is not a cost factor (as labor is all too 


‘frequently seem from the standpoint of 


management in America). The employee 
is perceived as part of the company, in. 
fact, in certain fundamental ways, as the 
most important part, In his Japan as No. I 
(which has become a best seller in its 
Japanese language translation in Japan), 
Ezra Vogel relates the story of Alfred 
Sloan boasting that General Motors had 
continued to pay dividends to its stock- 
holders through the depression but it had 
laid off workers. This is exactly the 
opposite set of priorities with a Japanese 
company. According to Vogel, “A 
Japanese business leader would never say 
such a thing and, if he did anything 
remotely resembling it, he would try to 
hide it, for valuing profits above his 
employees would destroy his relationship 
with his workers. The primary commit- 
ment of a Japanese firm is not to its 
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stockholders but to its employees.’’* 

Another way in which the primary 
commitment of the firm to its employees 
is manifested and reflected in the fact that 
the primary responsibility of top 
management is to personnel. This fact, 
incongruous though it may sound to an 
American firm, shows how seriously 
Japan takes its employee centered 
management strategy. The first reaction 
of an American executive to hearing this 
claim would be disbelief but the second 
would be, why bother. The “why bother” 
or why waste top management on some- 
thing as trivial as personnel reflects why 
personnel is normally one of the weakest 
areas in management in the United States. 
Ouchi recounts how he was attempting to 
find out who was the number one execu- 
tive in various Japanese firms and as a 
method of determination was told to look 
for who was the head of personnel. This 
unexpected reply told him something 
about how highly personnel was regarded 
in Japan: ‘In every Japanese company I 
ended my visit by interviewing one or 
more of the managing directors, the top 
executives in the firm. I would always 
inquire of them, “Please tell me, of the 
managing directors, who is the most 
influential?” ... In every case, the final 
reply surprised me: ‘‘Weil, ordinarily, the 
most senior and most respected managing 
director is in charge of personnel.”® This 
situation could not be more different than 
the case in American organizations. 
Personnel rarely is a powerful function in 
a United States organization and is often 
among the weakest. It cannot help but 
make an impression on an employee when 
he realizes that not only does the 
company care enough about him to 
provide him with a lifetime security but 
that his welfare is the chief concern of the 
chief executive officer. The intangible 


feeling of importance that would attach 
to both feeling and knowing that his wel- 
fare was the number one priority of the 
company cannot be overestimated in its 
impact upon motivating him to produce 
at the very highest level of his capacities. 
It also would motivate him to work after 
office hours and for long stretches of time 
as well. Visitors to Japan are often struck 
by the fact that employees can be seen 
working in offices at 10 P.M. and after- 
wards continue their work while socializ- 
ing with their office mates until the wee 
hours. While this fact has often been 
noted, it is important to understand what 
would make someone be willing to do 
that. An American could comment that 
no one could work at peak efficiency for 
such long hours but the fact remains that 
if one worked at 80% efficiency for 12 
hours a day one would still be more 
productive than if one worked at 100% 
efficiency for 8 hours a day. Whatever 


' the position one takes with regard to the 


productivity factor, what cannot be 
denied is the tremendous sense of loyalty 
that must be present for an employee to 
be willing to carry on in such a fashion. 
There is a joint commitment: a high sense 
of loyalty to the company and a high 
commitment: of the company to the 
employee. 

The benefits that a Japanese company 
provides its employees are legendary and 
there is no need to recite them here. A 
dramatic illustration of how seriously a 
Japanese company takes its role as 
providing for its employees is the Mazda 
Motors Company in Hiroshima. Mazda 
Motors is virtually a city within a city. It 
includes its own company schools and a 
hospital, a bus service and taxi service as 
well. In addition to which, it also 
includes its own harbour and ships for 
employees so that for all intents and 
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purposes, the Mazda employee never 
needs to leave his company for anything 
and when he does, he could leave from his 
company’s port, as if he were leaving a 
country. The convenience this provides is 
obvious. What might not be so obvious at 
first glance is how important this must 
make a Mazda employee feel and how 
much concern he must imagine his 
company is showing to him. The amount 
of loyalty this must earn is incalculable. 
There is no doubt that loyalty, as a philo- 
sophical value, is present to begin with as 
part of the influential Confucian value 
system as will be discussed below. How- 
ever, unless that value is reinforced by the 
behaviour of the firm, it would not 
continue to exist. Incidentally, we must 
not make the mistake of confusing such a 
concern with personnel with not paying 
attention to technological advances. The 
same company has one of the most 
advanced robot car assembly plants in 
Japan. In. the Mazda flexible workshop, 
one can find not only just in time pro- 
duction, but just in time custom produc- 
tion. The robots, run by computer, can 
put together all the different Mazda 
models on the same assembly line. One 
simply gives the computer instructions 
which parts to go with each parts and 
whatever features you want on your 
Mazda could be instantly assembled. The 
customer service provided by such techno- 
logy is dazzling and is another reflection 
of the Japanese attitude that people come 
first. And they have the advanced tech- 
nology to make this a meaningful atti- 
tude.” 

The entire attitude and behavioral 
pattern of putting the customer first can 
be seen as another reflection of the people 
centeredness of the Japanese company. 
In this case, it is the people who the 
company serves rather than the people 


who are serving the company. But the 
whole issue revolves around the centrality 
of human relations. And this, in turn, can 
be taken as a reflection of the strong sense 
of interdependence which marks human 
relationships in Japan. 

There is another important way in 
which the loyalty of the Japanese 
employee is earned in a Japanese com- 
pany. This is not only giving him lifetime 
employment and making him feel that the 
top management have his welfare as their 
first concern, but even more importantly, 
that his opinion matters. Not only does 
his opinion matter, it makes all the 
difference. That his opinion literally 
makes all the difference is shown in the 
operation of the ringi system of decision 
making. 

The ringi system of decision making is 
one of the most puzzling of all features of 
Japanese organization to an American 
executive. First of all, it would seem to 
take away from the executive his chief 
prerogative, which is the authority to 
make decisions. Secondly, it would 
appear to be terribly inefficient. The ringi 
system of decision making is sometimes 
characterised by being called the bottom 
up method of decision making. The ringi ` 
system may begin from the top but just as 
often if not more often, it begins from the 
bottom or to speak more accurately, the 
middle. However, even when its origin is 
the top management (or what is more 
frequent, the middle management level), 
the process must be formally initiated 
from the bottom. The decision cannot be 
made unless it receives the unanimous 
approval of everyone within the system. 
The bottom up nature of the decision 
making process is revealed in the word 
ringi which consists of two parts, rin 
meaning “submitting a proposal to one’s 
superior and receiving his approval,” and 
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gi meaning “deliberations and deci- 
sions.”® Anyone at all, at some point 
during. the process possesses the total 
authority to block the decision. Con- 
sensus, in short, means unanimous 
consent. If one executive at any level in 
the hierarchy refuses to place his seal on 
the document, the decision has been 
blocked. If one wishes to register one’s 
dissatisfaction but does not wish to block 
the decision altogether, one can affix his 
seal upside down. This is roughly the 
Japanese equivalent of the American, 
‘signed under protest’. Even if it is argued 
that this is only a hollow gesture, it is 
interesting to observe that dissent is not 
only recognized but that there is a formal 
way of its being registered so that it can- 
not be hidden. 

It is important to point out that even 
though, in light of this process, top 
management is not exclusively responsible 
for what’ decisions are made, in Japan, 
ordinarily, top management will nonethe- 
less take responsibility for all decisions 
made in the event that something goes 
wrong. This is an interesting extension of 
the concept of responsibility. Even 
though the input and the final output of a 
decision involves everyone concerned, 
only the top manager himself takes 
personal responsibility for the decision in 
case there is some unfortunate conse- 
quence. It is as if the C.E.O, assumes 
responsibility for the entire decision 
making process itself and all of the co- 
decision makers. Asa result, far from the 
ringi system of decision making taking 
responsibility. away from top manage- 
ment, it seems to bring to top manage- 
ment the responsibility not only for its 
own input to decisions but the responsi- 
bility for everyone else’s input as well. 
This at times, can be taken to perhaps 
extreme lengths. For example, Albert M. 


Craig, Professor of History at Harvard 
University and Associate Director of the 
Japan Institute and the Chairman of the 
Committee on the Ph. D. in History and 
East Asian Languages, writes in his, ‘Func- 
tional and Dsyfunctional Aspects of 
Government Bureaucracy,’ that: 


If a train crashes and lives are lost, be it 
sabotage or the negligence of a switch- 
man, the director of the national rail- 
ways may offer his resignation. When 
Ambassador Reischauer was stabbed, 
the director-general of Public Safety 
offered to resign, though this was an 
attempt at what the Japanese term an 
“instant assassination” for which the 
director general had not the faintest 
responsibility by Western standards.’ 


It is as if the C.E.O is taking responsibility 
not only for everyone else’s decisions, but 
for being in charge and therefore respon- 
sible for the ringi process itself. In addi- 
tion, even in cases whereby something 
occurs which is not the effect of a ringi- 
made decision, the C.E.O. still takes 
personal responsibility. The notion of res- 
ponsibility is not abrogated by the spread- 
ing out of decision making but co-exists 
alongside of it. 

It is obvious from this brief descrip- 
tion of the ringi system that the opinion 
of each and every employee matters. In 
fact, it literally makes all the difference. 
In such an organization, where each 


employee’s opinion commands such 
respect, it is not surprising that each 
employee feels that he is an integral part 
of the organization. This is a crucial 
factor. For, if an employee feels that he 
is a genuine and in fact an indispensable 
part of an organization, then his commit- 
ment to that organization will be all the 
stronger. In fact, this is not to describe 
the situation accurately. For, it is not as 
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if he must feel a loyalty to an organiza- 
tion which exists independently of him. 
The organization (its decisions which he is 
in a position to carry out) would not be if 
it were not for him. He is, in effect, 
implementing his own decisions. It 
should not be surprising, in light of the 
ringi system, how and why quality control 
comes to be practised in Japanese com- 
panies. 

In his introductory chapter, “Toward 
More Accurate Concepts,’ to Modern 
Japanese Organization and Decision 
Making, Ezra Vogel points out that a 
lesser known (in the West) and according 
to some authors, even more characteristic 
feature of Japanese organizations than the 
ringi system is nemawashi (binding the 
roots of a plant before pulling it out). 
This term refers to the practise of broad 
consultation in a Japanese organization 
between peers, and units.'° One of the 
presuppositions of this practise, like ringi, 
is the idea that other people’s opinions 
matter. The result is that when a decision 
is finally made, it is much easier to 
implement. In addition, there is less like- 
lihood, due to the broad nature of the 
consultation, that some unknown factor 
might impinge upon the effectiveness of 
the decision. Moreover, between ringi and 
nemawashi, not only is there an ever 
increasing amount of input to a decision, 
but there is a constant process of acco- 
modation and consequent transformation 
of a decision which continually improves 
its quality. The practice of horizontal 
consultation means that input from all 
sectors. finance, marketing, R&D, 
management, will be taken into account 
before the decision has progressed to an 
advanced stage. Accomodations are made 
earlier; the decision is revised as it were, 
within the process. In fact, it probably 
would be more accurate to refer to the 


decision making process as a decision 
considering process. When it finally 
comes time for an official decision to be 
made, the outcome in many instances is 
already known in advance. This saves 
acrimonious debate in the board room 
and the devisiveness caused by forcing 
each person to take sides in public. Thus, 
not only has the quality of the decision 
(the content of the decision) been 
enhanced by the process, the harmony of 
company relationships has also been 
preserved. 

Another way of framing the impor- 
tance of human relations is to describe the 
JMS as attempting to emphasize a cooper- 
ative relationship between labor and 
management rather than an adversarial 
one. For example, Vogel in his Japan as 
No. 1. points out that management and 
labor find time to socialize together with- 
out waiting for divisive disputes to bring 
them together for the first time across 
negotiation table.1! Zimmerman empha- 
sizes the breakdown of the artificial 
barriers between management and labor at 
the top of the list of management tech- 
niques that can be emulated and adapted 
within a Western cultural framework. }? 
However, to speak of labor and manage- 
ment as two distinct forces does not really 
capture the organizational structure or 
dynamics of the Japanese firm. There- 
fore, Yoshino thinks that this description 
is not the best one: 


It is important to recognize that the 
Japanese management ideology differed 
basically from the Western concept of 
cooperation between labor and mana- 
gement. While the latter is based 
on explicit recognition of management 
and labor as two distinct entities, 
Japanese industrial paternalism does not 
recognize such a distinction.* 


While we could, as Yoshino does, see this 
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as a function of paternalism, we could 
also see the corporation more along the 
model of a Taoist natural organism which 
would make up.a totalistic whole rather 
than being made up of two contradictory 
and antagonistic elements. 

Perhaps what all of this goes to show 
is that the bifurcation that we make 
between the individual and the organiza- 
tion is part of the problem. It is a false 
description. What goes on is not labor 
being carroted by management; it is not 
even accurate to, describe it as good labor 


management relations; it is an organiza- 


tion that work as a whole; the distinction 
between labor and management as two 
_ independent and oppositional forces does 
not exist. The notion of the organic 
whole rather than the paternalistic family 
might be the best image to capture the 
infrastructure and dynamics of the 
Japanese firm.’ 

The notion of the organism, or the 
extended family, can be seen to extend to 
related companies as well as the relations 
inside the company. The relation 
between the Japanese company and its 
supplier(s) is of .crucial importance. 
Ouchi describes the quality of this rela- 
tion in the case of a Japanese major auto 
firm: ‘In a Japanese auto plant ... the 
relationship between the major auto firm 
and. its satellite suppliers is one of total 
cooperation. So close is the working 
relationship that the supplier will.deliver 
parts right to work stations on the 
assembly line.’ !> 

Ouchi contrasts this type of relation- 
ship with the relationship between auto- 
mobile manufacturer and supplier in the 
States: ‘ ... a major United States auto- 
maker will maintain several alternative 
sources of supply. Likewise each of those 
hundreds of firms that supply the major 
automakers in the United States will 


attempt to sell their products to several 
buyers. Both suppliers and purchasers 
distrust one another and purposely do not 
depend on one supply source or one 
customer.’ !¢ 

The relationship between manufac- 
turer and supplier that exists in Japanese 
companies is a strong indication of the 
importance of human relations. In the 
West, there is no long term relationship 
that is prized. Thus, when prices of some 
supply component go up, the manufac- 
turer can simply drop that supplier and 
find another. In Japan there is more of an 
effort to maintain the same relationship. 
The good relations thus earned will 
reward’ the manufacturer in terms of 
service deliveries for just in time produc- 
tion when he needs them. 

The importance of human relations 
themselves is a function of a mentality of 
interdependence. If one considered that 
one could handle whatever problem arose 
by oneself, or that other people would 
unquestionably do whatever they are 
asked, then there would be no special 
reason to take human relation strongly 
into account. But if one considered that 
one was not in a position to make the 
best possible decision by oneself or that 
other people might not simply be exten- 
sions of one’s own personality, then one 
might think that it was necessary both to 
consult other people and to treat them in 
such a way that they would feel strongly 
recognized and acknowledged as people 
thinking and acting in their own right. 
Both of these attitudes -— that of the 
need to consult others and the need to 
recognizes others — are functions of the 
attitude that one needs other people. The 
recognition. that one needs other people 
for survival, while noted by Plato in the 
West, has not been a model followed by 
Western companies, as a rule.!7 That one 
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needs other people is a reflection of a 
mentality that is not sufficient onto itself 
but is dependent upon other human 
beings. This sense of dependency upon 
other human beings as necessary for one’s 
own survival is a reflection of a mentality 
that sees itself as fundamentally connect- 
ed to others, This is not a mentality that 
sees itself as complete in an individual 
existence. It is a mentality that sees 
existence itself as inherently interdepend- 
ent. To put this another way, individual 
independent existence is a deficient mode 
of existence, not an honorific mode of 
existence as it might be in the West. 
Existence in a dependent mode upon 
others is an honorific mode of existence 
in Japan, not a deficient mode of exis- 
tence as it might be in the West. That we 
must include other people in our calcula- 
tions is a function of our consciousness 
that we cannot exist without them. The 
consciousness that our survival is perilous 
is a consciousness that is not strongly 
present in Western companies but is a 
consciousness that makes Japanese 
companies with their closely woven 
networks of human relations exist in the 
first place. This is shown in many ways 
within the Japanese company. Perhaps 
the most revealing example of the 
phenomenon of interdependency is the 
ringi system of decision making discussed 
earlier. In our earlier discussion, we 
focussed on the important feature of the 
ringi system that it took everyone’s 
opinion seriously. We can now expand 
our analysis. Everyone’s opinion is taken 
into account not because of an ethical 
concern for democracy or only because of 
the realization that a decision will only be 
effective if everyone agrees but to find 
out what the decision is really about. In 
other words, the decision considering 
process is necessary to find out what the 


decision is rather than to make a decision. 
This is another way of expressing 
individual finitude. It also enables the 
outcome to be one which the organization 
as a whole can act upon because it came 
about only because of the organization. 
In Drucker’s words, ‘The “right answer” 
(which usually cannot be found anyway) 
is not central. Central is understanding of 
the problem. Decision-making, further, is 
not an intellectual exercise. It mobilizes 
the vision, energies and resources of the 
organization for effective action.’!® 
Everyone is already behind it, but also 
from the realization that one person, by 
himself, or a small group of people, by 
themselves, are not fully competent to 
make the best decision. Or, to-put this in 
another way, no man, or group of men, is 
an island. It is a sense that each person is 
finite that drives that person to evolve a 
dependent relationship upon someone 
else. This notion that I, by myself, am 
incomplete, and need other people, is at 
the base of why human relations are so 
prized. I am acknowledging, not only 
that I need the help of others to make 
decisions, but more so that I need the 
help of others to know what decisions to 
make. I am not in a position of control 
by myself. 

In a situation where virtually everyone 
possesses information on an ongoing basis 
of at least an outline of the direction in 
which the company is heading and vir- 
tually everyone is in immediate contact 
with at least one other individual in the 
hierarcy, there is no strong likelihood of a 
breakdown in communications. If this is 
not enough, there are the informal 
channels of communication built into the 
system to insure the continuity of the 
flow of information. When we add into 
this the tremendous loyalty to the com- 
pany and identification with the company 
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of any one employee, there is very little 
likelihood that the tiniest awareness of 
something that may be going wrong will 
not be communicated upwards to the 
appropriate channel.!? 

One caveat. It is wrong to depict the 
interdependency in decision making in 
Japanese organizations as group decision 
making. First, the idea of there being a 
group implies that there are two distinct 
identities to begin with of individual and 
group and the individual sacrifices his 
identity in favor of the wishes of the 
group. Secondly, group decision making 
has the flavour of a mass decision in 
which there is no individual input. In the 
JMS, the decision which is arrived at is, if 
you like, a harmony which transcends the 
sum of its parts, Ideally speaking, it 
includes its parts and at the same time 
generates a decision that no one part by 
itself or a summary of different parts, 
could have generated. 


CRISIS INTERVENTION 


There are two strong implications of 
this interdependency for crisis interven- 
tion if and when a crisis should arise. 

1. First, since no one individual is 
indispensable there is never the situation 
where one and only one person is res- 
ponsible for some major part of an opera- 
tion. If one person is indisposed, and a 
crisis were to emerge, the functions that 
person normally took care of would be 
taken over by someone else with equal 
competency and familiarity. That some- 
one else who possessed equal competency 
and familiarity would possess that equal 
competency and familiarity for three 
basic sub-reasons. 

(i) First, vertically, he would have 
progressed to his current position by 
having moved upwards from all previous 


past positions beginning at the bottom. 
Thus, he has vertical familiarity. In Lei- 
benstein’s graphic example, the C.E.O of 
a manufacturing enterprise would have 
begun on the shop floor: 


. almost everyone [in a Japanese 
company] starts on the bottom rung of 
the ladder. Thus, if the company is 
primarily a manufacturing enterprise, 
almost everyone will spend six months 
to three years on the shop floor. 
Furthermore, this will be true whether 
the: individual has been recruited at the 
end of the middle school (ninth grade) 

or whether he is a university 
graduate ... the implication of this is 
that the higher rungs of the adminis- 
trative ladder are staffed by individuals, 
who, from their personal day-to-day 
experience, know what it is like to have 
preformed the job at the bottom as well 
as in many intermediate categories. Of 
course this will also be true of the chief 
executive officer of the enterprise.”° 


Leibenstein goes on to make the obvious 
point that, “Understanding and communi- 
cation are facilitated by the fact that 
those on the higher rungs of the ladder 
know what it is like to be at the 
bottom.””! It is also true that this will 
earn the loyalty of those beneath each 
rung of the hierarchy and improve 


communication vertically upwards as well. 
In times of crisis, this also enables the 
superior to take over the functions of 
those beneath him on the hierarchical 
ladder. 

(ii) Second, he has horizontal 
familiarity because of the Japanese system 
of job rotation. If the person who is 
indisposed is not his immediate superior- 
inferior vertically he may be a horizontal 
equal-superior-inferior whose job respon- 
sibilities he has just finished carrying 
out.?? 
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(iii) Third, even if he is separated 
vertically by several hierarchical rungs, by 
virtue of the ringi system, he would have 
been consulted on each decision within 
his company sphere. Consequently, he 
could, theoretically at least, take over 
responsibilities at a rung either above or 
below him in terms of being up to date 
with the latest information being released 
and problems being discussed concerning 
that particular rung of the ladder in addi- 
tion to having once served in that position 
(if he is currently above it in the vertical 
hierarchy) 3 In this sense, the Japanese 
system is much more crisis proof than the 
Western one. 

II. Second, if and when a crisis does 
emerge, the lines of communication that 
could or would be available to deal with 
the crisis are less likely to be broken since 
everyone along the way will have a part to 
play in ameliorating the crisis. It will not 
be left up to the action of One or two 
individuals and their temperament or their 
capacities for responding to disaster. It is 
also the case that the same will be 
Communicate, to save the company from 
disaster, that operates in terms of produc- 
ing for the Company in times of routine 
matters, would be all the more accen- 
tuated in the event of a disaster situation. 
Leaders can mobilize the organization 
more quickly in the face of a disaster 
situation so that action can converge upon 
resolving the threatening situation. No 
time will be lost in personality frictions 
and concerns over whether one’s own 
bailiwick is involved in the resolution. 
The firm can unite more easily, quickly 
and efficiently to resolve the crisis.” 


PHILOSOPHICAL INFLUENCES 


It would be wonderful to extemporize 
on the ethical values underlying the 


Japanese focus on consensual decision 
making and eulogize the democratic 
values on which this must be based. But 
it would be more realistic to consider that 
the major reasons for this practise have 
more to do with the insecurity of arriving 
at any decision for oneself and. the fear of 
alienating the opinion of others by ignor- 
ing their possible input. The fear of not 
being able to decide by oneself and the 
fear of alienating others are both reflec- 
tions of a mentality that is aware that it 
cannot exist by itself or that it needs 
others for its existence. It is not only that 
it needs others, but there seems to be an 
awareness or at least a presupposition that 
everyone’s voice is needed. A situation 
whereby certain voices were excluded or 
not solicited or when solicited simply 
ignored would be difficult to imagine 
occuring. It is not so much that Japanese 
ideas of consultation are based on the 
notion that each person has the right to 
share in the decision making process (this 
would come from an individualist belief in 
the importance of rights). It is more due 
to the feelings of the limits of the powers 
of any one individual or small group of 
individuals. In other words, the more 
people involved, the better the decision. 
And if someone’s opinion is left out. the 
quality of the decision made will be that 
much weaker. In addition, when one 
takes into account the accomodation 
process and alteration process that takes 
places during the length of the decision- 
making process, it is likely that the pros- 
pects of making an extremely bad deci- 
sion are minimized. 

While consensual decision making has 
been traced to Japanese being influenced 
by Confucian models which presumably 
value harmony, this analysis must distin- 
guish between Japanese and Chinese 
forms of Confucianism. The concept of 
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loyalty in Chinese Confucianism (chung), 
refers primarily to the idea of being true 
to oneself. In Japanese Confucianism, 
while chung (chu) can have this meaning, 
its primary application has been to one’s 
feudal lord, or, by extension, one’s 
boss.? The concept of loyalty in 
Japanese Confucianism has no doubt 
played a very significant role with respect 
to influencing the employee’s attitude 
toward the company, the company’s 
attitude towards the employee, the 
manufacturer’s attitude toward the 
supplier and the supplier’s attitude 
towards the manufacturer, the company’s 
attitude towards the customer and the 
people as a whole’s attitude towards their 
country. 

It is not altogether clear, however, 
that even Japanese Confucianism can be 
held to be responsible for the consensual 
style of decision making. If the dominant 
value is loyalty to one’s feudal lord and 
by extension to one’s company head, it is 
not clear how this involves a consensus. It 
may involve obedience but this would not 
require the concept of consultation and 
consensus. It may be that we might need 
to have reference to Buddhism or Taoism 
rather than Confucianism to explain the 
cultural origins behind Japan’s consensus 
style of decision making. The connection 
in Buddhism may be a bit subtle but if 
one has reference to Mahayana Buddhism, 
the type of Buddhism that came to 
influence Japan, one of the core ideas is 
that no one can reach Nirvanah until 
everyone reaches Nirvanah. This, in a 
non-philosophical form, may be said to 
exactly describe the Japanese consensus 
system. The decision cannot be reached 
until everyone has given their consent. 

The connection to Taoism may be 
thought to be even more subtle. First of 
all, one must consider that Taoism has 


come to influence Japanese thought but 
perhaps not only in the way that some 
have suggested.?” If one considers that a 
primary goal of Taoism is to reach 
harmony with the Tao, then the con- 
sensus system can be considered to be a 
blend of both the goal of social harmony 
of the Buddhist concept of Nirvanah and 
the Tao of Taoism in that the decision 
that may be reached may be a decision, 
after alteration of so many different 
inputs, is a more of a supernal harmony 
than a harmony simpliciter. Consider this 
passage from the Chuang Tzu: 


The universe has a cosmic breath. Its 
name is wind. Sometimes it is not 
active, but when it is, angry howls rise 
from ten thousand openings .... The 
sounds rush out like water, whistle like 
arrows, scold, suck, shout, wail, moan, 
and howl. The leading notes are hissing 
sounds followed by a rising chorus. 
Gentle breezes make a small harmony, 
fierce winds a great one. ... Tsu Yu 
said, “The earth’s music is the sound 
from those hollows. Man’s music comes 
from the hollow reed. May I ask about 
the music of heaven?” Tsu Chi said, 
“When the wind blows through the ten 
thousand different hollows, they all 
make.their own sounds... .””78 


There is a difference between achieving a 
harmony with the Tao and a harmony 
with how everyone else is thinking since 
the possibility of dissent would not fit 
into a picture of simple convergence, The 
Taoist influence would have to do with 
harmonizing dissent in such a way that all 
opinions are taken into account so that 
the final decision reflects all the views 
which. make it up. The Taoist universe 
reflects all the views and thus takes dis- 
senting views into account either in the 
form of dissent or in the form of an 
eventual harmonization of all views. A 
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final view which does not take all views 
into account would not reflect the Taoist 
harmony. 

‘The Japanese stress on consensual 
decision making rises out of the fear that 
one cannot arrive at a decision all by one- 
self and further that the opinions of 
others have to be taken into account so 
that they will feel that they are being 
valued as decision makers and from the 
practical recognition that if others are 
treated as decision makers their loyalty to 
and contribution to the company will be 
enhanced beyond measure. In both cases, 
that one*cannot decide by oneself and 
that therefore one needs others and that 
one must never alienate others, such an 


ent. 
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attitude is a reflection of the fact that one 
sees one’s place in the world as depend- 
If one did not consult others, the 
result would be disaster. Thus consulta- 
tion with others, and the spirit of free 
communication that such a practise brings 
in its wake, is disaster prevention manage- 
ment. That we can decide by ourselves 
and that the opinion of others need not 
be taken into account is a reflection of a 
mentality that sees no limits to its 
competence. This limitless competency is 
the function of an attitude that does not 
envision the possibility of disaster. The 
attitude of interdependence, on the other 
hand, ‘makes good disaster prevention 
management possible. 
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FOOTNOTES 


William G. Ouchi, Theory Z, (New York: Avon Books), 1982, p.. 

It may be argued that Theory “Z” is not original with Ouchi. For example, Peter Drucker points 
out that the term and the concept originate with Abraham Maslow in his book Eupsychian Mana- 
gement which was published in 1965. (Cf, Peter F. Drucker, Epilogue to Concept of the Corpora- 
tion, New York: Mentor Executive Library , 1983 edition, pp. 246-7. While it is unfortunate that 
Ouchi does not make mention of Maslow in his work, it is true that his (Ouchi’s) application of the 
concept is more extended. Likewise, a certain resemblance could be noted between my own 
analysis of interdependence and Takeo Doi’s study of amae.in his, The Anatomy of Dependence 
(Tokyo: Kodansha, International), 1981. While it is of interest that Doi finds that amae is a key 
concept for understanding Japanese psychology, there are elements of amae (such as self-indul- 
gence) which are not included in the idea of interdependence that I am discussing. Further, Doi 
does not apply the idea of dependence specifically to the relationships within the Japanese cor- 


` poration. 
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Mark Zimmerman, Dealing with the Japanese, George Allen and Unwin, 1985, p. 141. 
Zimmerman, p. 142. Here is yet one more example of the ability of the Japanese to borrow a 
concept from somewhere else but to apply it more intensively and extensively than the originator. 
It could be argued that a great deal of what we think of now as the Japanese Management System 
did not originate with Japan at all. For example, Pascale and Athos argue that Matsushita’s market 
pricing strategy to originated with Henry Ford’s pricing strategy for the Model T. Cf., Richard 
Tanner Pascale and Anthony G, Athos, The Art of Japanese Management, (New York: Warner 
Books), 1981, p.40. In one source, Peter Drucker attributes a great deal of JMS to his own work, 
‘My popularity in Japan, where I am credited with substantial responsibility for the emergence of 
the country as a major economic power and for the performance and productivity of its industry, 
goes back to the Concept of the Corporation, which was almost immediately translated into 
Japanese, eagerly read and applied.’ (Cf., his 1983 Epilogue to Concept of the Corporation, p. 245). ; 
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In another of his sources, Drucker credits IBM with the responsibility for the JMS and the 
Japanese miracle: ‘Again and again I have been laughed at in Japan when I talk about Japan’s 
management embodying Japanese values. “Don’t you realize,” my Japanese friends ask, “that we 
are simply adapting what IBM has done all along?” And when I ask how come, they always say, 
“When we started to rebuild Japan in the 1950s we looked around for the most successful 
company we could find — It’s IBM, isn’t it?” Cf., Peter F. Drucker, The Frontiers of Management, 
(New York: E.P. Dutton), 1986, p. 284. 

Ouchi, p. 15. It should be pointed out that lifetime employment is characteristic only of the large 
companies in Japanand excludes women and part-time workers. But that does not take away from 
its effect in terms of influencing the quality of products and after-sales service provided by the 
large companies and the consequent success of those companies. We should not imagine, however 
that there are no social problems in Japan. Cf, Jon Woronoff, (Tokyo: Lotus Press), 1985. 
Ezra F. Vogel, Japan as No. 1, (Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle), 1985, pp. 151-2. 


7 Ouchi, pp. 29-30. 
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As Leibenstein notes in his Inside the Firm, it is not simply the possession of the technological 
capabilities that makes such advances as just in time production work, it is the incentive that 
motivates the skills in the first place and enables them to be implemented smoothly. Cf Harvey 
Leibenstein, Inside the Firm (Cambridge: Harvard University Press), 1987, p. 218. Cf. also the 
discussion below of the relationship between the Japanese firm and its supplier. 

M.Y. Yoshino, Japan’s Managerial System Tradition and Innovation, (Cambridge: The MIT Press), 
1976, p. 254. It should be pointed out that the ringi system of decision making is more often used 
for operational decisions rather than strategic ones but it is the operational decisions that affect 
employee’s lives and the daily life of the firm. It is sometimes argued that in practise the ringi 
system is only a formality and the decision has already been made from above. It would be useful 
to have access to empirical studies which would illustrate the extensiveness of the abuse of the 
ringi system. However, if the employee feels that his decision is being railroaded he can place his 
seal upside down so that it will be known what his real opinion is. And, however difficult it may 
be to achieve, theoretically, the procedure does allow for the employee to block the entire 
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Dogen’s Change of Attitude toward 
the Laity’s Attainment of Enlightenment 


Hoyii Ishida: 


Dodgen Kigen (1200-1253), a Japanese 
Zen priest and thinker of the Kamakura 
period, drastically changed his attitude 
toward the laity’s attainment of en- 
lightenment later in life. We know 
that upon returning to Japan in the 
summer of 1227, at the age of 27, Dogen 
began teaching what he had learned 
in China, claiming that everyone could 
attain enlightenment. Later, however, 
he addressed himself only to monks, 
maintaining that only by entering the 
priesthood could one attain enlighten- 
ment. In reading his magnum opus, 
the Shdbégenz6 (Eve-Storehouse of the 
Right. Dharma) written over a twenty-year 
period, we are able to see that while 
he was concerned with spreading his 
ideas to both monks and lay followers 
alike, in later chapters he directed his 
message only to monks who had totally 
committed themselves to the Buddhist 
path. The issue is controversial. 

This essay, after making a chronologi- 
cal presentation of the events and 
biographical details regarding Ddgen’s 
shift from -universal access to enlighten- 
ment to exclusive access to enlightenment 
by monks, will present and discuss some 
different positions and interpretations 
on the issue. It will start with a traditional 
or sectarian position which maintains 


that Ddgen’s teaching always included 
everyone. It will next review a position . 
which claims that Ddgen was always 


.concerned about only the monkhood. 


Another interpretation is a theory that 
portrays Dodgen as writing for different 


‘ audiences — writing early in his life 


for everyone and then later in his life 
for only the monks. It will then suggest 
a different approach to this problem, 
by looking historically at some of the 
events and accounts that influenced 
Dogen’s life in relation to the Rinzai 
school. 


(1) 


Early sources of Ddgen’s biography 
differ in the exact date of his return 
to Japan, and there has long been a 
dispute regarding this issue. Today, 
however, most scholars agree that Dogen 
returned to Japan in the summer of 
1227, although it is not certain yet where 
Dogen stayed. It has been traditionally 
held that Dodgen first returned to 
Kenninji, a monastery in Kydto, where 
he had studied just before his trip. 

It is believed that it was at Kenninji 
that he wrote the original version 
of Fukan zazengi (Universal Recom- 
mendation of the Principles of 
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Seated-Meditation). The existing version 
of Fukan-zazengi is called the Tempuku 
manuscript, which now.belongs to Eiheiji, 
the head monastery of the S6to school. 
The original version called the Karoku 
Zazengi is no longer extant and a subject 
of dispute as to its actual date and place 
of completion.! Traditionally, this 
original version is believed to have been 
composed at Kenninji sometimes during 
the latter half of 1227, because 1) a 
passage in the Benddwa (Discourse on 
Practicing the Way) states that the 
Fukan-zazengi was composed during the 
Karoku era (1225-1228),2 2) Déogen is 
believed to have returned to Japan in the 
summer of 1227, and then 3) the era 
name was, changed from Karoku to Antei 
on January 18th, 1228.3 

The existing version of Fukan-zazengi, 
the Tempuku manuscript, was written by 
Dogen on August 21st, 1233 at the 
Kannon-doriin in Fukakusa, six years 
after he returned from China. There- 
fore regardless of the existence of the 
original version, Dogen at latest expressed 
his view of zazen within six years after he 
returned from China. In this Fukan- 
zazengi, Dogen expounded the basic 
principle of zazen and encouraged it 
widely. D6gen also instructed practicers 
about the rules and manners of zazen. He 
then explicated the universality of the 
practice of zazen, saying that as for prac- 
ticing zanen “it should not be argued 
whether one is a great sage ora great fool, 
nor should distinctions be made between 
an able man and a dull man.”* Like the 
other Kamakura religious reformers, 
Dogen selected a single practice: he pick- 
ed zazen which was accessible to every 
person without distinction of sex or social 
position. The title of the work Fukan- 
zazengi itself expressed this idea of en- 
lightenment for all. By putting the word 


fukan (universally-recommended) before 
zazengi (principles of zazen), Dodgen 
wanted his message of zazen to be spread 
widely among many people.® 

Dogen’s other well-known early work 
is the Benddwa, though a controversial 
piece: even the authenticity of the author, 
for example, had been seriously in ques- 
tion until Okubo Dodshu discovered a 
manuscript at the Shobodji in Iwate pre- 
fecture in the 1930s.7 At any rate, the 
Bendodwa and the Fukan-zazengi both 
express similar ideas regarding his pro- 
pagation of zazen, and although the 
Bendowa is the center of disputes, no one 
claimes that the doctrine or teaching of 
Dogen in the Benddwa differs substantially 
from his other works of the time. There- 
fore, it can be said that Dogen’s early 
thought is contained even in the Benddwa 
we have today. 

Dodgen’s main thesis in this work is 
fourfold: (1) Zazen is the right teaching 
of Buddha-Dharma since all Buddhas, 
Tathagatas, and masters attained en- 
lightenment in the form of zazen. (2) 
Zazen is not a practice which serves as a 
means for the attainment of enlighten- 
ment but a practice which is enlighten- 
ment itself (shushd-itto or shusho- 
ichinyo). (3) The laity and women can 
attain enlightenment. (4) The message of 
mappo (“degeneration of Dharma’’) is 
denied.® Among these four themes, the 
third claim is most important to our 
present discussion. Dögen in the- 
Bendodwa stated that since the Buddha 
and other masters wanted all beings to 
attain enlightenment, they taught the 
Dharma with compassion and opened the 
great gate of enlightenment for all 
sentient beings. He then said that the 
attainment of enlightenment “should 
depend on whether one has a deter- 
mination (to seek it), and it has nothing 
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to do with whether one is a layman or 
monk.”? Dogen here insisted that being a 
monk did not give any assurance of 
enlightenment. The most important thing 
wasto have a strong determination or 
intention regardless of one’s status as 
monk or layman. He encouraged the laity 
to practice zazen and was enthusiastic 
about propagation to the people in 
general at that time. We find this theme 
of general propagation throughout the 
Bendõwa. Ddodgen said “as soon as I came 
home, I made a vow to propagate the 
Dharma and save the people. I felt that I 
was carrying a heavy burden on my 
shoulders.” 1° 

Dogen, during his stay at An’yOin, 
became. well-known and many monks and 
laymen came to him for instruction. As 
his followers increased in number, Dogen, 
in 1233, moved to Kannon-doriin and 
expanded it into the 
temple. It was the first temple Dogen 
built, and he stayed there for ten years, 
composing forty-four chapters of Shob6- 
genz including “GenjokGan” (“kõan of 
Manifestation”) and ‘“Bussho” (“Buddha 
nature”). He also wrote the Kihei shose 
gakujin yojinshu and the Tenzo-kyokun. 

During this period, Dogen laid out 
solemn rules and manners guiding monks 
to a life of right practice in the form of 
world-renunciation. At the same time, 
Dõgen was also directing much of his 
energy toward teaching his lay followers. 
In his “‘Raihai-tokuzui” of 1240, Dogen 
strongly maintained the equality of men 
and women and the importance of actual 
realization regardless of one’s status, 
whether a monk ora layman. Dogen said: 


Even if one is a one hundred-year-old 
monk, if one has never understood the 
, principle of Buddha-Dharma, then one 
does not come up to the level of (lay) 
men and women who have attained the 


Kosho-horinji_ 


i and receiving precepts. 


Dharma .., One who practices Buddha- 
Dharma and comprehends it, even if one 
is a seven-year-old girl, is the guiding 
teacher of everyone and the compassion- 
ate father of sentient beings... |! 


It is clear that Dogen did not feel that 
enlightenment was beyond the capacity of 
the laymen. Instead he stressed the 
importance of practicing and under- 
standing the Buddha-Dharma regardless of 
one’s status. 

Leaving K6sh6-horinji, Dogen moved 
to a small temple named Kippdji in 
Echizen, a remote area from the capital, 
in 1243. Here, Dogen constructed the 
Daibutsuji temple and changed the name 
into Eiheiji in 1246. During this period, 
until his death in 1253, he produced 29 
chapters of Shdbdgenzd, many of which 
were intended for the training of monks 
at the new monastery. Here we find a 
significant transition in Ddgen’s message 
regarding the laity and the monkhood. 
Especially after having moved to Echizen 
from Fukakusa in 1243, Dégen suddenly 
claimed that there was a supreme 
advantage to becoming a monk for the 
attainment of enlightenment, denying the 
laity style which he used to approve. 
Dogen, for example, said in the chapter 
“shukke-kudoku”’ (‘Merit of Becoming a 
Monk”) of Sh6bdgenzé: 


Even a single Buddha of all the Buddhas 
in the three generations and in the ten 
quarters never attained enlightenment in 
secular life. Because of those past 
Buddhas, priesthood and receiving pre- 
cepts have merits. Sentient beings’ 
attainment of enlightenment is made 
always possible -by becoming a monk 
Merits of be- 
coming a monk and receiving precepts, 
since they are the permant teaching of 
Buddhas, are immeasurable. Although 
there is a view of the laity’s attainment 
of enlightenment in the sacred teaching, 
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it is not the right transmission. 
Although there is a view of women’s 
attainment, it is not the right transmis- 
sion, either. The right transmission of 
Buddha and Patriarchs is the attainment 
of enlightenment by becoming a 
monk.!? 


Here as in other chapters which he com- 
posed in Echizen, we find a strong repu- 
diation of the laity in favor of monkhood. 
In “Sanjtishichihon-bodaibunpo,” Ddgen 
greatly criticized the life of the laity 
claiming the superiority of the monk- 
hood. He went so far as to say that “even 
if a monk violates precepts and practices 
no precepts and has neither dharma nor 
wisdom, he is superior to a layman who 
has knowledge and keeps precepts, since 
the Karma of monks is wisdom, enlight- 
enment, way and dharma.”!? In the short 
chapter called ‘“Shukke” (“Becoming a 
Monk’’), Dégen expounded the importance 
of renouncing the world in order to attain 
enlightenment. In this manner, Dogen in 
his later years strongly criticized the life 


style of the laity in favor of the monk-.- 


hood. 
(II) 


We will now turn our attention to a 
_ discussion of a sectarian view on the issue. 
The Sdtd sect today has approximately 
one hundred thousand affiliated monks 
and nuns and over five million devotees 
and is one of the major Japanese Buddhist 
sects.14 Dōgen is claimed to be the 
founder of this sect. Although some 
sectarian scholars are concerned with 
Dédgen’s monastic focus and attempt to 
reconcile his monasticism and the laity’s 
attainment of enlightenment, we do not 
find specific arguments by the major 
sectarian scholars relating exactly to 
Dodgen’s denial of the laity’s enlighten- 


ment. Generally, those scholars, who try 
to reconcile the two, first acknowledge 
Dogen’s favor of monasticism in terms of 
his concentration on his training his 
monks after his move to Echizen. With- 
out actually referring to his denial of the 
laity’s enlightenment, however, they 
attempt to reconcile Ddgen’s monastic 
focus and its relationship to the laity. In 
the following discussion, we shall examine 
a view by Etd Sokuō, which represents a 
typical sectarian position regarding 
Dodgen’s views on monasticism and laity.'5 

Referring to D6dgen’s monasticism, 
Et6, one of the most influential modern 
scholars of the S6to sect, first agrees with 
the view that the purpose of Ddgen’s 
monasticism was aimed at the training of 
the monks. Etō insists that Ddgen’s 
mission was not just to educate the monks 
for their own sake but to train religious 
people to save the world under the name 
of true Buddha-Dharma. Etō says that 
although Dodgen built monasteries for 
monks, it cannot be immediately 
concluded that Dodgen’s rightly-trans- 
mitted Buddha-Dharma was the teaching 
only for the monks. Et6 says that Dégen 
in the Eihei-kōroku and the Shöbögenzö 
zuimonki stated that monks strive to 
attain enlightenment in order to save 
sentient beings. Accordingly, Dogen was 
training his followers to save others from 
samsdra, the cycle of suffering. Etō goes 
on to say that if Ddgen’s teaching was 
only for the monks and beyond the capa 
city of the laity, then his teaching would 
lose its meaning as a propagational religion 
of the right Buddha-Dharma and the 


- significance of the monks’ renouncing the 


world also would be lost and in vain. Eto’s 
position is that the Buddha-Dharma is 
meant for everyone under any condition. 

Besides discussing the true intention 
of the monks’ renouncing the world, Etd 
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says that Dōgen’s teaching was open to 
everyone as opposed to the “closed” 
teaching in which one has to strive hard in 
order to attain enlightenment. Etō criti- 
cizes kanna-zen, which provides a variety 
of practices including kéan by which one 
has to be enlightened. Etō criticizes this 
kind of Zen, since it is only for those 
limited numbers of people who can 
seriously practice, such as monks. Etō 
claims, however, that Dogen’s teaching 
can be realized by anyone, anytime, and 
anywhere. Et6 says: “Buddhist practice is 
not such that only. monks are allowed and 
the laity cannot carry. It is decided by 
the fact whether or not one has the will of 
seeking the path.”!® In order to prove his 
point, Eto refers to the Fukan-zazengi 
claiming that Dodgen wrote this work so 
that all people could realize enlighten- 
ment. This is why, Et6 says, Dogen put 
the word fukan before zazengi. 

Etd, however, does not discuss the issue 
of Dégen’s denial of the possibility of the 
jaity’s attaining enlightenment. Although 
Eto is aware of Dégen praising the monk- 
hood, he does not refer to the change of 
Dogen’s tone regarding the laity and the 
monks. His main reason for insisting that 
Dodgen did not approve of only the monk- 
hood is that if Dogen’s teaching was only 
for the monks, then his teaching could be 
of no use as a propagational religion and it 
could lose its whole meaning as Buddha- 
Dharma. Et6 obscures the issue by intro- 
ducing a notion of monasticism for the 
sake of lay salvation and by maintaining 
that Dogen’s teaching should be for the 
sake of the laity simply because Buddha- 
Dharma is meant for all people. 

The sectarian scholarship usually 
authorizes the life style of the laity on 
the basis of Dégen’s teaching called 
shusho-itt6 or shushd-ichinyo (“practice 
and enlightenment are one or equal”). 


According to Dogen, although practice 
(gy0, or shu or shushd-ittd)’ plays the 
central role in enlightenment, practice and 
enlightenment cannot be separated. In 
other words, the moment of enlighten- 
ment does not come sequentially after 
one’s undertaking practice. One is 
enlightened just while one is practicing. 
Practice itself leads to enlightenment 
simultaneously. In “Genjokoan.” for 
example, Dogen presents a story of the 
Zen master Pao-ché of Ma-ku shan: 

When Zen master Pao-ché of Ma-ku 

shan was fanning himself, a monk 

approached and asked, “The nature of 

wind is permanent and reaches every- 

where. Why do you still use a fan?” 

The Zen master answered, “Although 

you only know the fact that the nature 

of wind is permanent, you do not 

understand the fact that there is no 

place where it does not go.” 

The monk said, “What is the fact of 

‘there is no place where it does not go’?” 

The master only fanned himself. 

The monk reverently bowed.!7 
The nature of wind refers to original 
enlightenment; the fanning refers to prac- 
tice. Without actually using a fan there is 
no wind, although the nature of wind is 
permanent and reaches everywhere. 
Without practice there is no authen- 
tication of enlightenment, although 
enlightenment is everywhere and any- 
where. And the very moment of practic- 
ing is the moment of enlightening oneself 
as if one is, according to Dogen, con- 
tinually ‘casting off one’s body and 
mind”  (shinjin-datsuraku). In the 
Bendowa, Dogen writes: 


To think that practice and enlighten- 
ment are not one is a heretical view. In 
Buddha-Dharma, practice and enlighten- 
ment are one, Since’ practice is 
(referred to) on the basis of enlighten- 
ment, the practice of a beginner is the 
whole of original enlightenment. There- 
fore, in imparting the instruction of 
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practice, (a master) teaches not to seek 
enlightenment apart from practice, since 
it is the very original enlightenment. 
Since it is already enlightenment of 
practice, there is no limit to enlighten- 
ment, since it is practice of enlighten- 
ment, there is no beginning to practice 


According to the theory of shushō-ittð, 
„one is enlightened as one is in realization 
of one’s original enlightenment, and one 
has only to become aware of one’s true 
nature, since one’s original nature is 
enlightened. Practice in realization is 
practice of enlightenment and practice 
and enlightenment take place simul- 
taneously and spontaneously. 

Dogen in his Tenzo-kyékun records a 
meeting with an elderly monk who was in 
charge of cooking at Ayiiwang-shan 
monastery, some 35 fi (about 80 miles) 
away from the port of Mingchou in China. 
Dogen was staying on board a ship for 
some time after he arrived there in the 
spring of 1223. One day, the elderly 
monk visited the ship to buy some 
Japanese mushrooms. In the course of his 
conversation with this monk, Dégen asked 
him to stay overnight for more conversa- 
tion. However, the old man refused and 
insisted on going back as soon as he 
purchased some mushrooms. Dögen 
could not understand why the old man 
had to return because there must have 
been other cooks who could prepare the 
meals. The elderly monk answered: “The 
reason for holding this job at my old age 
is that this is my practice. How can I give 
it to others? Besides, I did not get per- 
mission to stay out.” Ddgen then asked: 
“Why don’t you, a honorable one, 
practice zazen or kōan of old masters? 
Why are you engaged in the troublesome 
task of being a chief cook? Is it worth- 
while?” To this, the elderly monk loudly 
laughed and said: “You, a foreign good 


man, have not understood practice yet, 
nor have you understood words and 
letters.”!° Dogen recalled that at that 
time he was unable to understand the 
meaning behind this man’s words. This 
episode, however, later greatly helped 
Dogen realize and advocate the teaching 
of shushd-ittdo. Enlightenment is not to 
be found in words or letters, it is to be 
attained and experienced in the practice 
of daily activity, in realization of one’s 
true nature. 

If one is aware of one’s original 
enlightenment, then one’s whole activity 
including washing one’s face and hands, 
walking, sleeping, eating, etc, becomes a 
manifestation of one’s enlightenment. 
With this particular realization of one’s 
enlightenment, one does not have to be a 
monk and no longer has to take any 
specific form of practice like a monk. In 
this regard, there is no difference between 
the life style of the monks and that of the 
laity. One should be able to gain 
enlightenment as being a layman as well: 
Although the life style of the laity is thus 
recognized, whenever Dogen talked about 
practice and enlightenment as the same, 
he referred particularly to those of the 
monks (for example, Master Pao-ché and 
a cooking monk) and their daily normal 
activities (fanning and cooking) were 
referred to when practice was discussed in 
terms equal to enlightenment. Dogen did 
not talk about mere ordinary daily life 
without any Buddhist discipline as 
practice equal to enlightenment. Further- 
more, when practice was used in terms of 
shusho-ittd by Dégen, it was always used 
as practice on the basis of enlightenment 
(shuj6 no shu), in other words, “‘already- 
enlightened practice.” 

In order to improve and reach the 
point where practice is no longer acting as 
a means, however, practice as a means is 
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needed. The monastery, for example, is 
an ideal place where one initiates oneself 
to Buddhism and undertakes one’s 
practice or totally devotes oneself to the 
life of Buddhism. Realization of en- 
lightenment is then extremely hard for 
the laity because of their very limited 
opportunity for practicing and their deep 
involvement in the secular activities. 
They need full-hearted commitment to 
the Buddha-Dharma as they receive 
proper guidance and instruction from the 
monastic institutions or enlightened 
people. Certainly, Buddha-Dharma is for 
all the people, as claimed by Etd; how- 
ever, we do not find any concrete attempt 
by the sectarian scholarship to explain 
why Dogen, later in his life, criticized and 
. denied the attainment of enlightenment 
by the laity. 


CN) 


In contrast to the traditional sectarian 
position of the Sdtd sect is the theory 
claiming that Dogen was always in favor 
of the monkhood. This opposing position 
simply assumes that Dogen was teaching 
strictly for the monkhood. Generally, 
those who regard Dégen as an advocate of 
monasticism only for the sake of priest- 
hood believe that he was not so concerned 
about the life style of the laity in terms of 
their actual realization of enlightenment. 
Those who hold this view base their claim 
on Dodgen’s own monastic life style, the 
difficulty of understanding Ddgen’s 
message as laymen, and his denial of the 
laity and praise for the monkhood later in 
life. However, there are passanges in 
Dogen’s early writings that show how he 
seriously encouraged the laity, including 
women, to achieve enlightenment. We 
shall first talk about how Dédgen’s 
encouragement of the laity. It would be 


explained by those who claim that Dégen 
was extensively in favor of monasticism. 

One explanation is that although 
Dodgen never believed that laymen qua 
laymen could gain enlightenment, he 
avoided saying that until he had estab- 
lished an independent economic and 
institutional base. Dögen, after all, 
needed the economic support of the laity 
for establishing his monastic institution. 
Although he knew the excessive difficulty 
of the laity’s attainment of enlighten- 
ment, he needed to include them in order 
for his community to grow and to be 
established independently with their 
financial support. Because he was even- 
tually working toward the establishment 
of his institution, Dégen did not disapprove 
of lay life for the attainment of enlighten- 
ment and tried to encourage them. 

Although we cannot totally neglect 
this view, especially the economic support 
of the laity, it is highly hypothetical as a 
whole. Ddgen surely needed a great deal 
of financial support, but it seems quite 
outrageous to believe that Dogen intended 
to deceive lay supporters in this manner. 
Dögen’s early works do not seem to 
flatter the laity simply to receive financial 
support. When Dégen was approving the 
laity in early works, he did not make it 
too easy for them. Dogen was always 
referring to a real will or intention of the 
laity, suggesting that they should be really 
serious about the path. 

Another explanation is contained ina 
thorough presentation on Ddgen’s 
preference for monasticism given by 
Ienaga Saburd in his Chūsei bukkyo- 
shisoshi Kenkyu. Ienaga first presents 
Dodgen’s rejection of the idea of mappo. 
Ienaga says that, unlike Honen and 
Shinran who established their respective 
teachings of Pure Land Buddhism on the 
basis of the social conditions of the time, 
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Doégen was not so concerned about 
mappo. Déogen, for example, refused to 
accept the popular theory of mapp — 
that the world was in decadence and that 
Dharma was very difficult to understand 
since people could no longer practice 
Buddhism in the same way Sakyamuni the 
Buddha did. Ienaga says that instead of 
having been influenced by the social 
conditions of the time, Dogen was looking 
for an answer through Buddhism in China. 
Not having been satisfied with the teach- 
ing that he had received at Mount Hiei 
and Kenninji temple, Dogen went to 
China to search for an “authentic” 
Buddhism. Ienaga continues to argue that 
through meeting Ju-ching, who Dōgen 
considered as his life-time teacher and 
who passed away a year after Dodgen 
returned to Japan, Dédgen became 
convinced of the correctness of his way of 
experiencing enlightenment, which was 
based on a monastic life devoting his total 
life to Buddha-Dharma. Being thus 
influenced by the monastic Buddhism of 
China, Dogen naturally propagated 
monasticism. Ienaga explicitly says that 
Dédgen’s ideas expressed at the time when 
he was in Echizen were the true ones 
reflecting Ddgen’s real intention. Thus, 
according to Jenaga, “the true intention 
of these words was to deny the laymen’s 
attainment of enlightenment and we have 
to say that the words which seemed to 


approve the laymen’s attainment of 
enlightenment were a lapse of the 
tongue.””?! 


Although Ienaga’s view that Ddgen 
was not influenced by the-idea of mappo 
and was in favor of monasticism for 
training monks is agreeable, Ienaga’s 
conclusion on the laity is too hasty. Can 
we simply ignore Ddgen’s early works 
approving the laity’s gaining enlighten- 
ment? If Dégen was advocating only the 


monastic life from. the beginning, as 
Ienaga suggests, why did Ddgen write 
works like the Fukan-zazengi and the 
Bendowa after he returned from China? In 
these works he encouraged both women 
and the laity. to follow the way of zazen 
as they were. Dogen claimed that there 
was no difference between the monk and 
the laity, saying that what mattered for 
enlightenment was how much one had the 
intention or the will. He added that being 
a monk just physically was not important 
for the attainment of enlightenment. 
Ienaga does not come to a conclusion 
concerning Dogen’s denial of the laity by 
actually examining these early works of 
Dögen. It seems too hasty and unreason- 
able to conclude that these early words 
of Dogen were “a lapse of the tongue.” 


(IV) 


We shall examine here a rather neutral 
view or explanation regarding D6gen’s 
two different attitudes toward the laity 
and the monkhood in his life. The view is 
that Dodgen composed two separate 
literatures: one was for all, and the other 
for the monkhood. In other words, one 
was composed when Dogen had all the 
people including the laity in mind, and 
the other was composed solely for train- 
ing the monkhood. 


Masutani Fumio divides Dogen’s 
propagational period into the above 
two.? According to Masutani’s Shinran, 


Dégen, Nichiren, the first half of Dégen’s 
propagational period took place before he 
moved to Echizen upon his returning 
from China. During this period, Dogen 
had to express and demonstrate his 
realization of Buddha-Dharma “exter- 
nally’ to the outside word at large. Dogen’ 
wished to preach generally the universality 
of enlightenment outside his world. 
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including the laity: his message was aimed 
at people at large. Later in his life, the 
stage at which he demonstrated his teach- 
ing of a monastic kind came after he 
moved to Echizen, where he could 
concentrate on specific ways of training 
his disciples. Dodgen’s main concern 
during this latter period was the monk- 
hood. Ddgen composed his works limit- 
_ing the audience only to monks in order 
to train them properly, stressing the merit 
of becoming a monk, thereby occasionally 
neglecting the laity. 

In one of his other works called Rinzai 
to Dogen published in 1971,% Masutani 
refers to Dogen’s change and evolution of 
his religious experience in Japan. Accord- 
ing to this work, although Dogen had 
attained enlightenment in China, he still 
experienced inner development (naiteki- 
tenkai) of his spirituality or thought more 
than ever after his return to Japan. 
Masutani expounds this experience of 
Dogen in relation to his relationship to 
Lin-chi (Rinzai in Japanese) of China, 
claiming that the reason for Dodgen’s 
change from admiration to criticism of 
Li-chi was due to D6gen’s inner develop- 
ment of thought and spirituality.?* 
Although Masutani is clearly aware of 
Dogen’s change and his criticism toward 
Lin-chi later in his life, he does not 
specifically discuss how Déodgen’s inner 
development is related to his criticism of 
the laity. 


(V) 


We shail now pursue a discussion on 
Dogen’s relationship to the lineage of the 
Rinzai sect, another major Zen school in 
Japan. Clarification of Ddgen’s relation- 
ship to the Rinzai. sect presents a new 
insight for our interpretation, of Dogen’s 
radical change of his attitude toward the 
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laity. Around the same time he changed 
his attitude, Dogen started criticizing the 
Rinzai leaders especially Lin-chi (?-867; 
the founder of the Lin-chi sect, i.e., 
Rinzai sect) and Ta-hui (1089-1163), a 
successor of the Lin-chi line. 

Regarding Déogen’s criticism of the 
Rinzai sect, there must have been some 
influence by Dögen’s teacher Ju-ching, 
who died in 1228, a year after Dogen 
returned to Japan. Ju-ching used to 
criticize the lineage of the Lin-chi sect 
when Dodgen was studying under him in 
China. Ju-ching’s criticism came from the 
Lin-chi sect’s deep involvement in secular 
activities, pursuing fame and self-interest. 
They took advantage of their power as a 
religious institution, and maintained a 
close relationship with the upper classes. 
Ju-ching severely criticized this kind of 
secular involvement of the Lin-chi sect. 

One of the reasons why D6gen moved 
to Fukakusa from the Kenninji temple was 
that Kenninji had undergone a change 
during the period when he was in China.” 
In Shdbogenzo-zuimonki (Record of 
Listening to Shdbogenz6 as Accompany- 
ing), completed by Dogen’s major disciple 
Ejo (1198-1280) in 1238, Dégen deplored 
the corruption of the temple. Ddgen, for 
instance, after preaching to his monks at 
night to live simply and frugally, re- 
corded: 


I see the Buddha-Dharma gradually 
declining before my eyes. Things that I 
saw when I first entered Kenninji have 
changed seven or eight years later little 
by little: they have made closets heavily 
painted on in each dormitory, have 
utensils, have a preference for beautiful 
clothes, keep treasures, are fond of will- 
full words, and have become rude in 
formal greetings and manners. Judging 
from this, I can imagine that other 
places are the same.” 
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Dédgen also told that young priests were 
having chats and foul talks frequently, 
which he had never heard of when Yosai 
(or Eisai; 1140-1215) was around. Ken- 
ninji lost the great spirit of studying under 
indigence and was full of secular and 
splendid drift. It is possible to see here 
that Ju-ching’s fastidiousness in part must 
have influenced Dogen’s dissatisfaction 
with the secularization of Kenninji. 
Dögen, however, did not criticize the 
Rinzai sect itself yet. There is no specific 
criticism by Dogen of the Rinzai sect in 
his early works including the Benddwa. 
Dogen’s severe criticism actually started 
from around 1243, about sixteen years 
after his return to Japan. 

In “Gydji” (“Activities”), a chapter of 
Shobogénzo, written in 1242, Dodgen 
praised Lin-chi: 


Heroes among founders are said to be 
Lin-chi and Te-shan. However, how 
could Te-shan equal Lin-chi? Lin-chi 
is indeed not one among a crowd. He is 
outstanding among today’s outstanding 
ones.” 


From the year of 1243 when Dogen 
moved to Echizen, however, his criticism 
of Lin-chi started. In “Sesshinsessho,” 
written at a small temple called Kippoji in 
Echizen in 1243, Dégen said, for example, 
that Lin-chi had not fully realized en- 
lightenment.°° In “Bukky6,” written at 
the same place in the same year, Dogen 
said: 


Some believe that Lin-chi is by far 
better than Huang-po. That is not right. 
Although Lin-chi was studying under 
Huang-po for a while, when Ch’en Tsun- 
su encouraged (Lin-chi to ask a ques- 
tion), he did not know what to ask 
about ... Know indeed! He is not a 
superior person.” 


We are able to see the same tendency 
of a radical change after 1243 in Ddgen’s 
criticism of Ta-hui.*? Soon after return- 
ing to Japan, Dogen did not show any 
hostile attitudes toward Ta-hui in the 
Benddwa. Dogen referred to a high 
official named Feng Hsuang-kung who 
attained enlightenment under the 
guidence of Ta-hui and became well- 
known.*3 At the time the Benddwa was 
being written, there was no indication of 
Dogen’s showing any special feelings or 
emotions toward Ta-hui. After 1243, 
however, D6gen started to criticize Ta- 
hui. In “Jishézanmai,” written in 1244, 
Dogen oddly attacked Ta-hui. Dodgen said 
that although Ta-hui studied Zen at many 
places, he finally could not understand it. 
Ta-hui, yet, wanted a certificate of 
mastering Zen and asked his teachers 
without striving hard to practice. Natural- 
ly, he was not given one because of his 
lack of understanding and practice. Ta- 
hui, for example, “never investigated 
questioning, never casted off, never broke 
through, never greatly questioned, never 
broke down questioning.” Dodgen then 
said Ta-hui “had no mind of under- 
standing at all. Worst of all, he did not 
practice. He was rude and not a person of 
understanding but a person of shallow 
learning. By wanting fame, passion, and 
profit, he was breaking Buddhism.”3° 
Dodgen even said that although Ta-hui 
preached his Buddhism, since his teaching 
was inferior, it is obvious that there was 
no true Zen practitioner in the Ta-hui 
school, In “Jinshin-inga,’? D6gen made a 
similar critical remark. 

We would now like to see what was 
happening to Ddgen around the time 
when he began to criticize Lin-chi and Ta- 
hui. Imaeda Aishin brings new insight to 
this question of Dogen’s criticism of the 
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Rinzai sect. First, former disciples of 
Dainichib6 Nonin such as Ekan, Gikai, 
Giin, and Gien joined Dogen’s community 
in 124136 All of Dōgen’s massive 
criticism against Ta-hui started a few years 
afterward. Nonin was an originator of his 
own branch belonging to the Ta-hui 
school of the Lin-chi sect. He first 
studied the Tendai doctrine but later 
mastered Zen on his own through texts 
and scriptures. Although he preached his 
Zen and became popular, since he was 
despised by others for his lack of ortho- 
dox inheritance, he sent his disciples and 
letters describing his state of mind of 
enlightenment to Cho-an, a high disciple 
of Ta-hui, in China. N6nin then received 
a formal certificate from that school and 
became well-known.?” 

We know that Dōgen was a serious 
path — seeker.°® Because of his serious- 
ness, together with some influence of his 
teacher Ju-ching, a person of integrity, 
Dögen must have been unable to tolerate 
such an attitude by NGnin, as well as the 
Ta-hui school’s bureaucratization and 
aristocratization. They must have looked 
over-involved in secular activities in the 
eyes of Dogen. Bureaucratization and 
aristocratization of the Ta-hui school 
were not the only reasons for Dogen to 
criticize Ta-hui especially, according to 
Imaeda. Imaeda believes that another 
reason for Dodgen’s sudden criticism 
against Ta-hui was that Dégen needed to 
strengthen the instruction within the 
Fukakusa community at the time of 
accepting former disciples of Nd6nin. 
Imaeda says that by strictly pointing out 
the faults of the Ta-hui school’s tradition 
from which the Nonin school was derived, 
Dögen insisted on the orthodoxy of his 
own Zen, encouraged the former disciples 
to reflect upon themselves, and tried to 
guide and correct them, suggesting that 


they emerge from their old style.°? 

There was another event or situation 
developing around the same time in the 
Fukakusa area, which must have influenc- 
ed Dogen and his personal life. Enni 
Ben’en (1202-1280), a prominent monk 
who had studied in China, came up to 
Kyoto, and when the new Rinzai school 
center, the Tofukuji temple, was being 
built in Fukakusa. Enni returned to 
Japan in 1241 and transmitted the Zen 
teaching of Wu-chun Shih-fan, who was 
from the Hu-chiu school of the Lin-chi 
sect. In the early part of 1243, he was 
invited to Tofukuji, where Tendai and 
Shingon doctrines were also being taught. 
With the support of two powerful 
patrons, Kujo Michiie (1193-1252) and 
NijO Yoshizane (1215-1270), Tofukuji 
became the largest Zen center of the time, 
and the temple and the fame of Enni 
became remarkably well-known.?° The 
name of Tofukuji came from the two 
great monasteries, Todaiji and Kofukuji 
in Nara. The main patron of Tofukuji, 
Kuj6 Michiie, had an ambition of building 
a temple in Ky6to to rival those two 
temples. It took ten years to complete 
this temple, which remained for centuries 
as one of the most powerful and influen- 
tial monasteries in Kyoto, being ranked as 
one of gozan (“five mountains,” i.e., 
‘“‘temples”), all of which belong to the 
Rinzai sect.*1 

Around the year 1243, there were 
thus two different kinds of Zen temples in 
the Fukakusa area. The one temple was 
active and successful in gaining fame and 
power in the government and in the line 
of the Rinzai sect, while the other was 
rather small and not from the Rinzai line. 
Although Dögen himself was from the 
aristocratic Fujiwara family, he was not 
recognized as such, and Michiie and other 
Fujiwara noblemen were visiting the 
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newly established Rinzai temple to study‘? 
Though there was no evidence that 
Tofukuji 
nity, it is-not difficult to suppose that 
Dogen had a feeling of confrontation with 
the new temple. Dogen left Fukakusa and 
moved to Echizen in 1243. It is still a 
mystery why Dogen moved so suddenly 
to Echizen, a remote area from the 
capital, after having stayed in Fukakusa 
for more than ten years and after having 
his own monastery there. Typical 
previous explanation are: 1) Dégen did 
not like to seek fame in the area near the 
capital because of his upright character 
and 2) there was pressure from an old 
and powerful institution which did not 
welcome Dodgen’s new Buddhism. But the 
new interpretation of Furuta claiming 
that the rise of Tofukuji had something to 
do with it contributes a new view to the 
mystery of Dogen’s sudden move. We 
have now seen some possible reasons why 
Dogen moved and began to criticize Lin- 
chi and Ta-hui especially after 1243, but 
what did these have to do with his denial 
of the laity’s enlightenment?“ 

When Dogen returned from China, he 
denied the schism and sectarianism of 
Buddhism. Dodgen maintained that there 
was no difference among different schools 
of Buddhism. In the Benddwa, he claim- 
ed that “although these Five Schools have 
their own characteristics, they are only 
one Buddha-mind.’** Dogen was also 
tolerant of other branches of Zen Buddh- 
ism. However, as the Rinzai sect became 
more popular and well accepted as in the 
case of Tofukuji, for example, Dogen 
must have been somehow disturbed, 
irritated by the growing success of the 
Rinzai circle and came to insist on his 
kind of Buddhism by criticizing the 
Rinzai sect, since in Ddgen’s view they 
were not transmitting the true Dharma. 


threatened Ddgen’s commu- . 


In his view they were greatly interested in 
fame and wealth and thus were misleading 
the upper laity. 

He thus tried to claim the superiority 
of his own transmission of true Buddha- 
Dharma, for example, over Ta-hui. He 
titled his major work, Shobdgenzo, which 
was Originally the title of a work by Ta-. 
hui. It cannot be the case after having 
criticized him so much that Dodgen 
happened to use the same title by co- 
incidence without knowing of Ta-hui’s 
work. Ddgen must have given the same 
title to his major work, suggesting that he, 
not Ta-hui, was the one who could really 
transmit the true Buddha-Dharma, the 
“Rye-Storehouse of the Right Dharma.” 

After moving to Echizen, Dogen start- 
ed afresh in a remote area, where he could 
criticize the Rinzai sect rather freely 
without any pressure from those in 
power. He had former disciples of Nonin 
among his followers. He then started 
writing a different kind of literature 
directed to monks in Echizen. (In this 
regard, Masutani’s view that Doégen wrote 
two kinds of literature is well-taken) He 
wrote a tremendous number of works 
around 1243-more than two-thirds of 
Shobogenzd chapters within a few years 
of 1243. In the single year of 1243, 
Dogen finished around 24 chapters, which 
is a quarter of the whole collection, in 
spite of the fact that he moved elsewhere 
in that year. Here, we can see Dōgen’s 
clear intention to-make his message appeal. 
to his disciples in Echizen. It is obvious 
that Dogen was thus in favor of monas- 
ticism and he could be somewhat critical 
about the lay style in order to encourage 
the monkhood. But why did he have to 
refer to the negation of the laity’s 
enlightenment? 

Dogen was certainly aware that the 
Buddha-Dharma was for the sake of all 
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people including the laity. We have 
already seen this in his early works. One 
of the most important questions, which 
Dédgen must have faced during the pro- 
pagation of his teaching to the laity, was 
one’s attainment of enlightenment as a 
lay person. Dogen must have questioned 
this issue himself. Dodgen, therefore, 
encouraged the laity to have a serious 
intention or will for the attainment of 
enlightenment as seen in his early works. 
Dogen said in the Benddwa that the 
attainment of enlightenment “should 
depend on whether one has a determina- 
tion (to seek it), and it has nothing to 
do with whether one is a layman or 
monk.”46 But some in the Rinzai school 
were only. taking advantage of the upper 
lay society. Because of this particular 
relationship between the Rinzai insti- 
tution and some of its noble followers, 
who together spoiled the real Buddha- 
Dharma in the eyes of Dogen, his negation 
of the laity (in addition to his criticism of 
the Rinzai sect) was inevitable. Dodgen 
here could not help exposing his mixed 
feelings and he denied the laity’s en- 
lightenment in order to claim that real 
and intense seriousness - are needed 
especially for the laity. Dogen’s denial of 
the laity’s enlightenment seems to have 
come from all of those conditions and 
situations. However, although the later 
works were composed for and directed to 
monks, and most likely Dégen did not 
mean to address the denial of lay-style to 
his own laity, he was somewhat careless, 
for he did not consider the laity, who 
were seriously seeking the path as taught 
by him previously. Dodgen here seems to 
have shown a part of human weakness, 
having been caught in human affections. 

Yanagida Seizan presents a somewhat 
critical opinion regarding Dogen’s later 
works and attitude toward Rinzai and his 


school. In “Dodgen to Rinzai,” Yanagida 
first shows his disagreement with Masu- 
tanis view which maintains that Ddgen’s 
massive criticism of Lin-chi came out of 
Dogen’s outstanding inner development. 
While Yanagida agrees with Masutani as to 
Dodgen’s continual change or evolution in 
his thought and feeling after his return,*” 
he sees Dōgen’s massive criticism of Lin- 
chi as simply showing his own senility. 
Yanagida calls this criticism of Dogen 
after his move to Echizen as “‘self-wrestl- 
ing” (hitori-zumd) and says that Dogen 
did not succeed in making a proper claim 
because of his senility of thought. Accord- 
ing to Yanagida, the inner development of 
Dogen’s thought had already reached its 
peak during his stay at Kosh6ji in Fuka- 
kusa before his move to Echizen in 1243, 
and the criticism against Lin-chi was a 
failure.*® Yanagida’s point here is that : 
Dogen did not treat Lin-chi in a proper 
way. Dogen just criticized Lin-chi (since 
he was the founder of the Rinzai sect) in 
addition to his criticism against Nōnin and 
his school, from which many disciples 
joined. Yanagida says that Dodgen’s 
criticism did not reach the person of Lin- 
chi himself.4? Moreover, he says that if 
we let Lin-chi speak in Ddgen’s period, 
then their thoughts would have agreed in 
essence, and that Ddgen’s problem arises 


_ from the motivation of his criticism 


against Lin-chi (not from the difference in 
their essential teaching).°° The evidence 
for senility, according to Yanagida, can be 
found especially in his rather pointless 
argument against Lin-chi and in his other 
demonstrations of his thought after his. 
move to Echizen.*! ue 

_ The conclusion of Yanagida.-stressing 
Dogen’s_ senility, however, is rather 
difficult to accept. Although Dégen was 
sick at the very end of his life and passed 
away in Kyoto as he was seeking medical 
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care, Dogen was still devoting himself to 
hard training everyday at Eiheiji. How- 
ever, Yanagida’s view which claims that 
Dogen lacked vividness or point in his 
argument especially when it came to Lin- 
chi’s criticism is important here. Ddgen’s 
lack of vividness as such could have been 
due to his having been too disturbed by 
the secularly growing success of the 
Rinzai circle and due ‘to his massive 
product of works in a short period of 


time. It is then possible that he could not 
be very careful about a presentation of his 
discussion, especially regarding the Rinzai 
sect and the denial of the laity in favor of 
monasticism, which he was advocating in 
Echizen. Though Dögen seems to have 
shown his somewhat human weakness of 
emotional involvement, this involvement 
resulted from his seriousness and 
studiousness for the attainment of 
enlightenment for all. 


NOTES 


For a discussion of Dégen’s early days as to the date of his return to Japan and the place where he 


first stayed after his return, see Carl Bielefeldt, “The Fukan Zazen-gi and the Meditation Teach- 
ings of the Japanese Zen Master Dogen,” (Ph. D. Diss., U.C. Berkeley, 1980), pp. 8-43. 

Bielefeldt in his work provides up-to-date information discussed by Japanese scholars of many 
different positions regarding the above issue and the issue of the Tenpuku manuscript and the 


Karoku Zazengi. 


2 Dogen-zenji zenshii, vol. Il, ed. Okubo Döshu (Tokyo: Chikuma Shobo, 1970), p. 746 and 763. 
For the citation of Dégen’s works, see Digen-zenji zenshii, 2 vols, (1969 and 1970. Hereafter 


‘abbreviated DZZ. 


A recent theory makes it difficult to accept, however, that the Karoku version was composed at 


Kenninji and it seems uncertain whether or not it was originally composed in 1227. See Bielefeldt 


pp. 13 and 20. 


The manuscript’ has a colophon indicating that it was written on the fifteenth day of the seventh 


month of the first year of the Tenpuku (August 21st, 1233) at Kannon-doriin temple. The manu- 
script, recognized as the one written by Dogen himself, was designated a National -Treasure in 


"1941. 
5 DZZ. 2, p.3. 


Dogen had several important. members of the Heian aristocracy among his contributors and 


supporters and was lecturing to both the laity and the monks during his stay at Fukakusa. 

7 According to the traditional understanding, Dégen wrote the text in June, 1231, at a temple called 
An’y6in in Fukakusa, south of Kydto. He moved to An’yGin in 1230, and the text is believed to 
be the first chapter of the Shobdgenzé and the second proclamation of his school of Buddhism. It 
is also held in this work Dōgen expanded the essential thought of Fukan-zazengi. These claims are 

- somehow controversial and need to be carefully examined. For example, Dogen did not seem to 
hold such a claim of proclaiming his new school of Buddhism right after he returned from China 
and the BendOwa was not written as a chapter of the Shobogenzo. 


1969), pp. 207-8. 
° DZZ,1,p.741. 
10 DZZ, 1, pp. 729-30. 
11 ZZ, 1, p. 251. 
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DZZ, 1, p. 612. 

DZZ, 1, p. 513. 

See Yokoi Yûhō, Zen Master Dogen, An Introduction with Selected Writings (New York: Weather- 
hill, 1976), p. 38. 

Other major traditional sectarian scholars, Nishiari Bokuzan, Kishizawa lan, Okubo Déshu do not 
strictly face the issue of Dogen’s denial of the laity’s enlightenment, either. 

Eto Soku, Shobdgenzd josetsu (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1972), p. 272, 

DZZ, 1, p. 10. 

DZZ, 1, p. 737. 

DZZ, 2, p. 299. 

Traditionally, there are three types of learning (tisrah-siksah),i.c., Sila (ethics), samadhi (meditation), 
and prjñā (wisdom), which are considered to embrace all the aspects of Buddhist doctrine and 
practice. These three types of learning are contained in the Holy Eightfold Path, the Fourth of the 
Four Noble Truths of Buddhism originally taught by ‘Sakyamuni the Buddha: 1) life is suffering, 
2) the cause of suffering is ignorance, 3) the cessation of suffering is achieved by the cessation of 
ignorance, which is nirvana, and 4) there is the way to nirvana, The way or means is eightfold: 
right view, right thought, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness 
and right meditation. The first two correspond to prajna; the next three to Sila; and the final three 
to samadhi. All of these are the way or means by which one is to be led to nirvana. 

Tenaga Saburo, Chiisei bukkydshisdshi kenkyii (Kyoto: Hozdkan, 1947), p. 49. 

Masutani is a scholar of religious philosophy especially of Indian Buddhism and Kamakura Buddh- 
ism, and is a deep sympathizer and admirer of Dogen although he is outside the sectarian circle. 
Masutani Fumio, Shinran, Dogen, Nichiren (Tokyo: Shihbund6, 1962), pp. 148-9. 

The separate and same article called “Rinzai to Dogen” was originally published in 1968. 

Rinzai to Dogen (Tokyo: Shunjiisha, 1971), pp. 13-89. 

Although Dogen’s early texts do not refer to Ju-ching’s criticism of Lin-chi (the evidence for Ju- 
ching’s criticism of Lin-chi all comes from later Dogen text) and therefore Dogen was not im- 
mediately following the intention of his teacher of criticizing Lin-chi right after his return to 
Japan, Dogen must have been influenced by Ju-ching somehow during his stay in China. 

Another well-known reason for Dégen’s move to Fukakusa is that Dogen was driven from there by 
the monks of the Tendai institution on Mount Hiei and was forced to move to Fukakusa, as he 
declared independence of his own new Buddhism at Kenninji against the Tendai organization. 
This view is usually supported by a controversial claim that Dégen wrote the Karoku version of the 
Fukan-zazengi at Kenninji right after his return to Japan. 

DZZ, 2, p. 461. 

DZZ, \, p. 136. 

DZZ, 1, p. 362. 

DZZ, 1, p. 410. 

Imaeda Aishin, a specialist on Japanese history during the Kamakura and Muromachi periods and 
on Zen history, spells out the change in Dégen’s criticism of Lin-chi and Ta-hui in Dégen: Zazen 
hitosuji no shamon (Tokyo: Nihon Shuppan Kydkai, 1976), pp. 129-38. See also his Chiisei 
zenshiishi no kenkyii. 

DZZ, 1, pp. 741-2. 

DZZ, 1, p. 557. 
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Dogen’s main disciple Ej6, the compiler of the Skobdgenzd zuimonki and Dégen’s successor of 
Fiheiji, was also once a former disciple of NGnin and joined Dégen in 1234. 

See Imaeda, Ddgen, Zazen hitosuji no shamon, pp. 129-30. i 

At the age of two Dōgen lost his father, and his mother died when he was seven. It is said that the 
loss of both parents deeply impressed Dōgen’s sensitive mind with the transient nature of life, so 
much so that he became determined to enter the priesthood to seek the answer to life’s ultimate 
question — the meaning of life and death. 

According to tradition, one of the early questions that Ddgen had as a practitioner was why 
man had to exert himself at all, if one was originally enlightened as one was. The answer to this 
question is suggested in the story of Master Pao-ché’s fanning of ““GenjOkGan” as we have seen. 
We are able to see Dogen’s seriousness for searching the path throughout his whole work. 

Imaeda, p. 136. 

The view that the rise of Tofukuji temple had something to do with Dogen’s criticism of Rinzai 
Zen and his move to Echizen in 1243 was first presented by Furuta Sh6kin in his Nihonbukkyoshi 
no shomondai (Tokyo :Shunjiisha, 1964), pp. 145-61. 

See Martin Colicutt, Five Mountains: The Rinzai Zen Monastic Institution in Medieval Japan 
(Cambridge, Massieljuse ita :Harvard University Press, 1981), pp. 41-48. 

Ibid., pp. 45-6. 

See Imaeda -Aishin, ‘““Dogen to sötöshükyödan no keisei,” in Ajia bukkyoshi nihon-hen IV, 
kamakura bukkyo II,(Tokyo: Kōsei Shuppansha, 1972), ed, Nakamura Hajime, p. 249. 

We have seen basically three theories explaining Dōgen’s sudden criticism against the Rinzai sect : 
1) lmaeda views that Dogen wanted to guide the former disciples of Nōnin who had Rinzai back- 
ground; 2) Furuta Shokin views that Ddgen reacted against the success of the Rinzai circle 
including Tofukuji of Enni; and 3) Masutani Fumio views that Dogen came to criticize Rinzai as a 
result of his inner development of his thought and spirituality. 

Yanagida Seizan, a prominent Zen scholar, suggests another view regarding Dogen’s criticism 
against Rinzai and the Sung understanding of Ch’an around the time. According to Yanagida, 
Dogen’s criticism was largely due to his dissatisfaction with the Ju-ching yii-lu (Sayings of Ju- 
ching}, which Dōgen received from China in the summer of 1242 : Dégen’s criticism began as he 
was dissatisfied with the teachings attributed to Ju-ching by the Chinese compilers of his sayings. 
See “Dogen to Rinzai” in Ris6, 513 (2/1976), pp. 74-89. 

DZZ, 1, p. 730. 

See note #9. 

According to the traditional sectarian interpretation, when Dogen came back toJ apan, he was 
prepared to propagate his teaching and there was nothing that Ddgen had to learn, since he had 
already fully attained enlightenment in China. Masutani and Yanagida disagree with this position. 
Yanagida, p. 85. 

Ibid., pp. 86-7. 

Ibid., p.75. . 

Ibid., pp. 83-5 


An Anthology of Japanese Poems 
in English Translation 


Graeme Wilson 


English Translations from the Japanese Shinkokinshu Poems 


The Approach of Autumn 


I hear the approach of autumn, 

The peculiar sound 

Of summer shrinking, the wind’s exploral 
Of heat-exhausted ground 

And the sussuration of the leaves of grasses 
White-blown the wrong way round. 


Emperor Sutoku (1118-1164) 


At Ofu Bay 
‘The inbound waves at Ofu Bay 
Delight me as they bear ` 
Whitecap blossoms up the beach 
To be transfigured there 
Into themselves and burst uphill 
As flowers of mountain-pear. 


Minamoto no Toshiyori (c.1057-1129) 


Believing 
Believe her, heart, believe her. 


Would you be loved, or wise? 
If wise enough to opt for love, 
Distrust your own two eyes 
And disbelieve her only 

When she owns her lies are lies. 


Archbishop Jien (1135-c.1225) 
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Cherry Petal 


I renounced the world, but this passion for flowers 
Still burns in my breast. 


Since any single worldly thing, 

Even its tiniest, 

Implies the existence of everything else, 
I am world-possessed. 


Priest Saigyo (1118-1190) 


Climbing to a Mountain Village 
Through drifts of raining whiteness 
The pulse of an evening bell 
Bled against me, as I climbed, 

Both welcome and farewell. 


And all around me, crimson-flecked, 
The cherry-petals fell. 


Priesr Noin (998-1050) 


Disappointment . 
Through months and months of love-entreaty 
She had shaken her head 
And then, last night, for no new reason, 
Yes, she said. 


I have dreamt her better, many times, 
Than she proved in bed. 


Fujiwara no Okikaze (fl.c.910) 


Ebb 
I studied his heart as might might study 
The beach of a bay 
Left cold and bare by the ebb of tide. 


But nothing lay, 
Not even a single empty shell, 
On its fall-away. 


Fujiwara no Teika (1162-1241) 


Translated Japanese Poems 89 


Eidolon 
She lay face-downwards, buried on the bed 
In that long black hair of hers 
Which, strand by shining strand, I lifted. 


Still it recurs, 
That moment’s image, shining still 
After all these years. 


Fujiwara no Teika (1162-1241) 


The Hearts of Men 
The hearts of men. like hunting-tunics 
Dyed to a light light-blue, 
Cannot hold their colour. 


It’s not that they’re untrue 
But, of their very nature, 
Run as a dye will do. 


Lady Sakon (early 12th century) 


In Dead of Winter 


So cold it is that even 
Gravity has died. 


From rock to rock between black pines 
The falls hang petrified 

And only the weightlessness of wind 
Pours down the mountain-side. 


Anonymous (12th century) 


Indigo Robe 
Because of my robe, as indigo 
As indigo can be, 
You remember the dance and the man so dressed. 


But it hurts to see 
That it’s not because we danced together 
That you remember me. 


Fujiwara no Michinobu (969-c.1010) . 
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In the Mountains 
As in the lonely evening sun 
The traveller makes his way 
Along the mountain’s hanging-bridge, 
Its autumn-windy sway, 
His flapping sleeves flick reds and blacks 
From the last light of the day. 


Fujiwara no Teika (1162-1241) 


Just For a Moment 
Just for a moment, I said to myself 
` As I stopped to unload ` 
The dead-weight of this thing I am 
At the side of the road 
Where, cool, the willow-shadows fluttered 
And, clear, the river flowed. 


Priest Saigyo (1118-1190) 


Luil 
Last night on the beach of the cove at Akashi, 
Miserably lying 
Tucked out of sight while these unbecoming 
Tears could be drying, 
I fell asleep to the sound of waves, 
To the sound of waves and of plovers crying. 


Fujiwara no Kintsune (1170-1244) 


Mother 
When I was young they told me 
It was my lack of years 
That made her death so piercingly bitter. 


What cause for tears 
Can the offer now, for the selfsame grief, 
To the grey hair round my ears? 


Fujiwara no Toshinari (1114-1204) 


Translated Japanese Poems 


Perfect Moment ; 
It’s not that I think you’re lying, 
But lam not blind 
To the nature of men, to their hearts as things 
Of a naturally changeable kind. 


If I die right now, I need not live 
To watch you change your mind. 


Takashina no Kishi ( -996) 


Potential Bodhisattva 
I think, if offered Paradise, 
‘ I would-choose not to go. 


For the sake of others? That, by.remaining. 
Earth-bound here below, 
The Buddha’s purpose might better be served? 


Perhaps: but I do not know. 


Sub-bishop Genshin (941-1017) 


Renouncing the World 
I know this world is a nightmare, 
A reverie gone wry, l 
A weary dream of a mind dream-lost 
In an unconvincing sky. 


Should I not then renounce the world? 
Renounce the world? Not I. 


Fujiwara no Kanemune (1162-1242) 


Sadnesses 
Sad as they were, those nights I woke 
From bitter dreams to weep 
My heart out for your heartlessness, 
Their sadness was less deep 
Than that of my now-uncaring heart 
In its now-uncaring sleep. 


Toshinari’s Grand-daughter (1171-1252) 
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Self Contempt 
The man for whom I yearn E 
will not even read TaN 
- The letters week 1 send him: 


Pitiful indeed 
The tears that flow from selt- -contempt 
And all un-needed need. 


Lady Shinano (late 12th century) 


Shells , 
Like someone, aha has searched a koania 
Beaches at low tide 
‘For one particular wanted sea-shell 
Only to be denied,” i 
I have given up hope-and now look for nothing 
From the world outside. 


E 


Lady Izumi Shikibu (973-c.1033) 


Soulscape . 
With what a depth of sadness l 
The moon’s white splendour lies 
On fields of withering grasses 
Where the insect-cries 
Weaken, weaken, weaken 
As the light intensifies. 


Priest Saigyo (1118-1190) 


The Sound of Silence 
Late, late at night 
I was slumber-bound 
When, huge and shining, 
White and round, 
From cloven cloud the moon MEES 
Loud with its soundlessness of sound: 


Priest Ryosen (c.992-c.1060) 


Translated Japanese Poems 


Tedium 
When I was young so many men 
Paid visits as to stir ` 
My mother’s bored displeasure. 


And now, when none occur, 
I while away the long bored hours 
In remembering her. 


Lady Izumi Shikiby (973-c.1033) 


Tenure 
How much longer have I? 


The count of those for whom 

All life long I’ve wished long life 
Shrinks, and I assume 

That man was born some years ago 
For whom I must make room. 


Archbishop Jien (1155-c.1225) 


Unsuccessful Suicide 
There was a time I could not bear 
The tattle of the town: 
A later time I could not face 
His faithlessness and frown. 


How shall I live now. death itself 
Sees fit to turn me down? 


Impu-monin no Taifu (c.1130-c.1200) 


What One Remembers 
Forget the conventional wisdom 
In saying and song, 
For in fact one forgets whatever was lovely. 


Ah, but how long 
One remembers the hurtful, the saddening things, 
All the things that went wrong. 


Kiyowara no Fukayabu (9th century) 
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Winter 
I had thought to be sad 
When the maples shed 
Their scarlet leaves. 


I am instead 
Moon-blessed between bare boughs that once 
Were a mere blind red. 


Prince Tomohira (alive in 979) 


English Translations from the Japanese Manyoshu Poems 


Spring 
Spring. The garden. Peach-trees 
Fabulously red. 


A Path between them where a girl, 
As through a flower-bed, 

Wades in the lane’s reflection 

Of the flowers overhead. 


Otomo no Yakamochi (718-785) 


Surprise 
Heart-warming, when I visit 
Unannounced, is her surprise. 


Promises are merely words 
And ‘words are often lies, 
But o her lifted eyebrows 
And the shining in her eyes. 


Anonymous (late 7th century) 


Pillow Talk 
“Oh yes”, she says, “we're married: 
Very much so”, says she 
‘Wedging the bed-clothes under her hip, 
Turning her back on me. 


Anonymous (5th or 6th century) 


Translated Japanese Poems 


Shame 


My lord, you have brought upon me 
Shame which I cannot face. 


I am going back to the Asuka River 
Which, in my native place, 
Runs cold enough and deep enough 
To cleanse me of disgrace. 


Princess Yashiro (written in 758) 


Need a 
There is, I think, no.single hour 
In which I do not find 
Myself brief-swept with need for you. 


But in the evenings, blind ` 
With lust and longing, there’s no other 
Matter in my mind. 


Anonymous (late 7th century) 


Disavowal 
Because I had no answer 
For the other people here, 
People who were bound to ask 
“And who was that, my dear?”’, 
Through tears I told your messenger 
That he’d got the wrong address. 


I trust that those reported tears 
Conveyed my answer yes. 


Anonymous (late 7th century) 


Modesty 
You claim to be so modest 
And I will not say you lie, 
But no-one wears a scarlet skirt 
Expeeting to get by 
Without attfacting notice 
From the quicker kinds of eye. 


Anonymous (late 7th century) 
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Slander 
Like driftwood in the roaring rapids, 
Helpless in its vicious flow, 
Down the cataract of slander, 
Willy-nilly, here we go. 


Anonymous (5th or 6th century) 


Sword 
I dreamt, and in my dream 
Quite clearly I could see, 
Laid at my side, a long straight sword. 


What could its meaning-be? 


Could such a dream perhaps foretell 
You'll be visiting me? 


Lady Kasa ( 733)" 


Smile 
Such an utterly unexpected smile..... 


In my dream last night ; 
You smiled as a woman suddenly seeing 
Some long-missed lover might. 


Deep in my still-astonished heart _ 
The red flames re-ignite. 


Otomo no Yakamochi (718-785) 
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Chusok: The Korean Version 


of Thanksgiving Day 
`” Seung-Gee Hong 
INTRODUCTION and let his princesses lead all the ladies 


There are many traditional customs 
which the Korean people have observed 
annually. Most of the annual customs 
have existed in close relation to the life of 
the Korean people since ancient times. 
Among them, Chusok (k2 ) has been the 
most popular holiday next only to New 
Year’s Day in Korea. Chusok, the harvest 
moon festival, falls on the 15th of August 
by the lunar calendar.! This holiday has 
been observed nationally to celebrate the 
new harvest, cherish the memory ofione’s 
ancestors and renew family ties. 

The purpose of this paper is to explain 
the Korean version of thanksgiving day. 
Specifically, this paper discusses the 
origin, typical customs, festive activities 
and modern significance of Chusok. 


ORIGIN 


Chusok is one of the oldest holidays 
in Korea. According to Samguk-sagi 
(=ø ) the harvest moon festival 
started in the reign of King Yuri (BEE) 
of the Silla Kingdom (378261). In A.D. 
32, King Yuri divided his capital city into 
six divisions, made them in two groups, 


belonging to each group in weaving hemp 
cloth from the 16th of July. The compe- 
tition lasted for one month. On the 15th 
of August, the king judged the achieve- 
ments of rival groups and decided on the 
winning group. On this day, the defeated 
group had to prepare food and wine to 
entertain the winning group and a festival 
took place. At this festival, one lady of 
the defeated group danced and sang a 
song lamenting her group’s defeat in the 
contest. 

Meanwhile, Sui-shu Hsin-lo-tsuan (§#B 
4 HE (AL) says that on the 15th of August, 
the king sponsored a bowshooting contest 
for all of his officials with prizes of hemp 
cloth. 

It is said that the ancient people 
selected the 15th day of the 8th moon for 
their thanksgiving celebration because of 
shamanistic beliefs. They were afraid of 
the shadows of night. This led to sham- 
anistic rituals related to celebrations of 
the harvest moon which is the biggest 
moon of the year. 

The day was originally called Kabae 
( 3E ) or Jungchu (hk), from which 
came Chusok. Chusok means Autumn 
Evening. This name was made when the 
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Chinese character prevailed in Korea by 
combining the Chinese words Jungchu 
meaning Mid-autumn and Walsok (5%) 
meaning Moon Evening. 


TYPICAL CUSTOMS 


These ancient celebrations have been 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, with some modifications. The day 
before Chusok, the Korean people are 
kept busy preparing food and wine for the 
ancestral memorial service and the family 
feast. All delicacies of the season are 
made from the newly harvested crops and 
fruits. The offerings at the family ritual 
include rice cakes, waterly radish kimchi, 
chestnut, persimmons, pears, apples, meat 
and fish. Among the dishes prepared for 
Chusok, songpyeon (moonshaped rice 
cake) is probably the season’s most popu- 
lar delicacy. It is made of well-kneaded 
steamed rice powder with beans or other 
sweet crops. The dumplings are steamed 
in a siru (a traditional earthenware 
steamer) on a layer of pine needles. The 
fragrance of pine needles permeates the 
songpyeon while it is steamed. After 
steaming in the siru, the songpyeon is 
rinsed in cold water and later is spread 
with sesame oil to make it shiny. 

On Chusok, all members of the family, 
after washing in the morning, wear new 
clothes and gather at the house of the 
head of the family. They hold a memorial 
service praying for the souls of four gener- 
ations of ancestors? and for blessing on 


the family. They set tables laden with _ 


offerings in front of the ancestral tablet 
(or of any room where the tablets in 
honor of the spirits of the family ances- 
tors are placed), Then they bow solemnly. 
Lowering the palms of their hands lightly 
in front of them they bend their waists 
forward until their foreheads touch the 
back of their hands. 


After the ceremony at home, they- 
visit their ancestor’s graves in the moun- 
tains. Visiting a grave is a time-honored 
custom. They are lined up before the 
grave and bow to express their love and 
respect. The most senior member of the 
family tells the youngsters about the 
proud achievements of their ancestors and 
stresses their filial duties. This ancestor 
worship embedded Korean tradition is 
one of the most important customs on 
Chusok. 

Wild grasses on the graveyard are. 
usually mowed at the time when they visit. 
This mowing of wild grasses is called 
beolcho (RÆ). Very often ancestral 
grave sites are located far from the villages 
because the dead buried at sites chosen by 
the principles of geomancy to be propi- 
tious. Nevertheless, it is considered a filial 
duty to go there and mow the grasses. If 
any grave is left untended, the descend- 
ants are scorned for their lack of filial 
piety. This is true even today. 

In the evening, family members 
appreciate the beauty of the full moon 
and make wishes. Thus Chusok is expect- 
ed to be clear and rain is not welcomed on 
this day. Farmers think if it rains on 
Chusok, the wheat crop of the following 
year may be bad. 


FESTIVE ACTIVITIES? 


The Chusok festival has been celebrat- 
ed amid a feeling of contentment and ful- 
fillment. To create the day’s atmosphere, 
the Korean people have enjoyed a variety 
of festive activities depending on different 
regions. 


Joint Hemp Processing 


The joint weaving of hemp cloth has 
become a tradition since ancient days. 


Chusok 3 


This tradition is still observed in southern 
Korea. By the 15th of July all hemp 
fields would be harvested and the hemp 
plant would be processed to obtain raw 
hemp in every farmer’s house. This work 
requires a long process. Thus, the village 
women gather in a farmer’s house and 
work together to finish the hemp process- 
ing. Next day they go to another farmer’s 
house. This work is called dure-sam and 
continues for one month until Chusok. 


Tortoise Play 


In the central region of Korea, the 
tortoise play (Geobuknori) is performed 
by young farmers on Chusok. A large tor- 
toise shape is made with corn leaves and 
two men, one in the front and the other 
in the rear, get in it. The tortoise drivers 
visit a farmer’s house where they perform 
antics and dances. After some play the 
tortoise collapses, pretending to be 
exhausted. Then the tortoise drivers 
require the householder to offer food and 
wine. After eating the tortoise stands up 
and plays the last scene. Then it goes on 
to another house. The tortoise play has 
originated from the belief that it enjoys 
longevity and suffers no ailment. 


Ox Feeding Play 


The ox feeding play (Somegi nori) is 
performed by youngsters of the farming 
villages in the central region of Korea. 
Three farmers lead an ox to a wealthy 
family’s house asking for food and wine 
for the ox. Then the householder treats 
them to food and wine. After eating the 
ox-feeding team goes to another house. 
This play expresses good wishes for rich 
crops and has the combined purpose of 
entertaining and relaxing after the busy 
season is over. 


Korean Wrestling Game 


On Chusok, in various places, the 
wrestling contest (Ssireum daehoe) is held 
by young men. This seems to be the 
oldest and most popular sport. Two 
wrestlers face each other kneeling down. 
They get ready by holding each other, the 
right hand. holding the opponent’s waist 
band, the left hand holding the opponent’s 
right leg and, at the signal to start, they 
stand up together and start wrestling. The 
one whose body or hand touches the 
ground first is regarded as being defeated. 
The top prize for the last winner is a 
strong ox, next a bundle of cloth, and so 
on of the necessities of farm life. The 
wrestling contest is also held on the fifth 
of May when the farming is no busy. 


Farmer’s Music 


On Chusok, field workers form the 
farmer’s music band in every farming 
village. They gather in one place and go 
around the village. When they play 
farmer’s music (Nongak) by using gong, 
cymbal, drum, flute and so on, some 
villagers dance and others just simply 
follow. Its purpose is to celebrate the 
new harvest and to consolidate their 
friendship. This farmer’s music band is 
also seen in the weeding period of June to 
stimulate farmers’ working ability. 


Tug-of-War 


There is a big gathering to play the 
tug-of-war (Jorihi) in Jeju island on 
Chusok. The tug-of-war takes place on a 
large scale with all the villagers forming 
the eastern and western teams. They all 
contribute straw to make large rope. 
Each team makes its own rope. Both 
ropes are connected by means of coupl- 
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ing, and all available villagers participate. 
Each side has its commander-in-chief, 
general staffs, trumpet blowers. Loud 
gongs, cymbals and drums are sounded by 
both party’s cheer leaders. 
stands on the ground at the center of the 
rope and makes signals. They start the 
tug-of-war. All the villagers exert their 
full strength with loud shouts. There is 
intermission with singing and dancing to 
the turn of gongs, cymbals and drums. 
Then they start again. The rope usually 
breaks in the middle, causing all the parti- 
cipants to fall on the ground and making 
the people burst into great laughter. This 
tug-of-war is also played in the southern 
part of Korea on the 15th of January. 


Archery Contest 


The archery contest (Hwal-ssogi 
daehoe) is held almost all over the 
country on Chusok. Archers in city and 
country form teams and challenge each 
other in the art of bowshooting. During 
the contest, many spectators line up 
behind the archers and sing songs to cheer 
them on. When the arrow hits the target, 
a spectator sounds a drum as the signal 
and all the spectators sing songs praising 
the archer who made the hit. This 
archery contest is also held on March. 


Circle Dance 


On Chusok, a singing circle dance 
called Gang-gang-sullae .is performed by 
young ladies in the southwestern region of 
Korea. Ladies wearing traditional cos- 
tume gather at the village ground and 
stand in a ring holding hands. One person 
with a good voice stands in the center and 
leads the singing. They all sing and dance 
in a circle. The words of the song are as 
follows: 


The judge . 


There are many stars in the sky, 
Gang gang sullae, 

There are good friends and the ground, 
Gang gang sullae. 

Pine leaves crowd in the pine woods, 
Gang gang sullae. 

Bamboo leaves crowd in the bamboo 
field, 
Gang gang sullae. 


Here, Gang gang means ‘round’ and 
sullae means ‘patrolling’. This meaning 
gives us a hint about the origin of Gang- 
gang-sullae. Four centuries ago, Admiral 
Sun-Shin Yi (2834) and his naval force 
fought against the Japanese invading 
army. Ladies near the battle field gather- 
ed in groups on the hills along the coast 
and sang the Gang-gang-sullae. to watch 
out for the enemy. After the war was 
over, the ladies decided to perform this 
dance as an annual observance on Chusok. 
Since then, it has become a custom 
peculiar to this area. 


Mid-Way Meeting 


After Chusok, there was a custom 
called Mid-Way Meeting (Ban bogi) among 
farming families in the southern region of 
Korea. In ancient days, since women 
were not allowed to travel freely, they 
scarcely had chance to visit their relatives. 
So they made a half way visiting arrange- 
ment. Sisters or other relatives living long 
distances apart arranged a date and select- 
ed a place somewhere half way between 
both places. On the appointed day, they 
prepared a meal, went to the appointed 
place and spent some hours together. 
Then they parted early enough to get 
back home that day. In some areas, this 
custom was observed on July. However, 
this custom is known only through histo- 
rical records and are not observed now- 
adays. 
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MODERN SIGNIFICANCE 


Chusok combines the traditional ritual 
of ancestor worship with the mellow fruit- 
fulness of the season to inspire home- 
coming and family reunions. The Korean 
people still think of Chusok as a festive 
time to share food, wine and fellowship 
with relatives and neighbours. More 
importantly, Chusok is an occasion to pay 


homage to one’s ancestors and thus to 
strengthen the bonds not only among the 
living members of a family but also with 
all who have gone before. 

Therefore, Chusok plays an important 
role in reuniting families separated by the 
exigencies of modern life. In the future, 
Chusok will be also observed with sin- 
cerity and pleasure by sharing in human 
fellowship and good neighborliness. 


NOTES 


The annual customs of. Korea are observed according to the lunar calendar. Thus, the months and 


days referred to here are all those of the lunar calendar. 


than four generations. : 


In the tenth lunar month, there is a separate memorial service for ancestors going back further 


There has been considerable controversy over the festive activities of Chusok among the Korean 


folklorists. In this paper, most of the detailed information has been obtained from the book 


written by Sang-su Choe. 
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The Scrutiny of the National Character: A Trilogy 
in East-West Cultural Interaction* 


Danny Shiu-lam Paau (WER ) 


The New Cultural Movement beginn- 
ing the first decade of Republican China is 
a rich field of study for‘ scholars, parti- 
cular those interested in Sino-Western 
cultural interactions. Scholars have long 
examined major issues in this comprehen- 
sive movement such as the polemics for 
and against complete Westernization, or 
the advocacy for ‘Mr. Science’ and ‘Mr. 
Democracy’ and others. More recently, 
scrutiny of the Chinese national character 
by May Fourth protagonists had come to 
the attention of Chinese and Western 
scholars, and had fueled much discussion. 
Todate, the number of works devoted 
entirely to the May Fourth probe of the 
national character is still small. However, 
more and more treated it, if only just 
briefly, as a major thrust in the Move- 
ment. 

This paper seeks to examine this new 
and important issue in the study of the 
May Fourth era; its development, signi- 
ficance, and some of the scholars’ 
fundamental assumptions, approaches, 
findings and questions which may arise 
thereof. These need to be addressed so 
_the tide of national character reform in 
the May Fourth era may be placed in 
proper historical perspective. 


The May Fourth Scrutiny of the 
Chinese National Character: 
Approaches, Assumptions and Questions 


A chief reason for the interest in the 
May Fourth scrutiny of the Chinese 
national character was apparently the rise 
of the so-called ‘“Neo-Confucianism” in 
recent years. Quoting the economic 
progress in Asian nations nowadays, 
several Chinese scholars, mainly from 
overseas, claimed that traditional Chinese 
culture, or a culture dominated by 
Confucianism, is not only compatible 
with modernization but is in fact, able to 
balance the excesses of Western culture. ! 
Disagreeing scholars countered such 
challenge by upholding the May Fourth 
view that traditional Chinese culture had 
a crippling effect on the Chinese national 
character, and in consequence the Chinese 
ability to modernize. In their works, 
therefore, rose an intensified stress on 
cultural change and a new attention 
towards May Fourth leaders’ debates on 
the national character; perceived as the 
ultimate measure to effect change at the 
innermost depth of a culture. They were 
much more thorough and systematical in 
their castigation of traditional Chinese 


*This article is rewritten from a paper presented at The International Conference in Commemoration of the Seven- 
tieth Anniversary of the May Fourth Movement held May 10-12, 1989 at the Hong Kong Baptist College Hong- 


Kong. 
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culture, particularly its value system and 
its effects on the nature of the Chinese 
people. In their analysis, the major May 
Fourth advocacies were now no longer 
merely attempts to introduce concepts 
and theories but efforts to internalize 
such desired values to “modernize” men 
~ atoms of the aspired modern state. 

In most of these works, the main task 
of the May Fourth attempt to reform the 
national character was to energetize the 
citizenry mainly by liberating it from 
boundaries, particularly those from tradi- 
tion. Scholars have discussed in great 
length the major advocacies of May Fourth 
leaders as Ch’en Tu-hsiu’s “Call to the 
Youth” or the various attacks on tradi- 
tional religion, Confucian ethics and 
principles for having allegedly enslaved 
and weakened the Chinese. Their efforts 
need not be repeated here. It is necessary, 
however, to note two general inclinations 
displayed by scholarly works dealing with 
the May Fourth national character reform 
attempts. These are examined below. 

Firstly, most of these scholars shared 
a basic assumption that the re-examina- 
tion of traditional Chinese culture in 
general, and the national character in 
particular, rose only in the May Fourth 
Movement and not earlier. An established 
May Fourth scholar claimed, for example, 
that the Chinese “discovered” that culture 
was the basis for social change only at the 
May Fourth. 

This bold periodization of Chinese 
intellectual response to the west, while 
seemingly a convenient approach in inter- 
preting the Chinese reaction to the West, 
said 
“links” between the “stages.” Earnest to 
uphold the May Fourth Movement as the 
Chinese final “awakening” or “‘break- 
through,” these scholars belittled or 
ignored possible links between it and 


little or nothing about possible ` 


preceeding attempts. Most scholars were 
careful enough to acknowledge that some 
Chinese intellectuals already had gues- 
tioned Chinese culture and the Chinese 
national character well before the May 
Fourth Movement. Some admitted that, 
for example, as early as 1895, Yen Fu 
already asked to “Strengthen the people’s 
abilities, enlighten the national intellect 
and renew the national ethics. Also, they 
had the good sense to credit Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao’s for criticising the Chinese for being 
“slavish” and irresponsible. Some even 
acknowledged his influence on Lu Hsun 
whose .role in the search for an ideal 
national character had attracted the atten- 
tion of most scholars in this issue. This 
should not, however, obscure the fact that 
few of these scholars gave adequate treat- 
ment on Yen Fu or Liang regarding the 
Chinese pursuit of an ideal national 
character. Most of these works usually 
began with or focused on only the May 
Fourth Movement, beginning with Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu, Li Ta-chao and Lu Hsun whose 
series of essays critical of Confucianism 
and traditional values allegedly initiated 
the search for cultural change. In 
contrast, any discussion on Yen Fu or 
Liang was usually superficial, sketchy and 
inconclusive. 

Secondly, this scholars’ inclination to 
stress the originality and innovation of 
May Fourth also led them to overlook 
obvious alien roots of the New Cultural 
Movement advocacies. For example, 
scholars could note easily that Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao began writing on culture national 
character only he went to Japan where he 
rapidly built up a functional knowledge of 
the West. Few scholars, however, pains- 
takingly queried the source of his sudden 
interest, and what if any influence Liang 
might had on the May Fourth intellectuals 
in their scrutiny of the traditional Chinese 
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culture in general; and, the national 
character in particular? Moreover, several 
May Fourth leaders including Ch’en Tu- 
hsiu and Lu Hsun who were critical of 
Chinese culture and national character 
had been to Japan and were, like Yen Fu 
and Liang, chief disseminators of know- 
ledge about the West in China. Did their 
_ exposure to things Western play any role 
in their turn towards cultural change or 
national character criticism? What if any 
link existed between the advocacies of 
Liang and the May Fourth leaders? These 
legitimate questions have clearly been 
neglected as a specialist in the New 
Cultural Movement confidently asserted 
that Liang, as a Chinese intellectual, 
differed from both the Japanese and 
European Enlightenment thinkers in that 
he undertook to remake the national 
character while the other two did not. 


The Scrutiny of 
National Characters: 
A Suggested Trilogy 


Scholars interested in Sino-Western 
cultural relations have long realized that 
Meiji Japan had been the most crucial 
source of China’s knowledge of the West 
at the turn of the century. The following 
discussion reveals that Chinese intellec- 
tuals had actually developed their cultural- 
ism from European sources transmitted 
through writings and translations by Meiji 
Japanese; including the notion of pursuing 
a national character fit for modernity 
before the 1911 Revolution or the May 
Fourth Movement. In other words, the 
quest for modern culture including the 
desired national character was a trilogy 
which took place in Europe, Japan and 
China successively. This view is discussed 
below. 


Beginning in late Eighteenth-century, 


Europeans, proud of their dominant 
status in the world and intent on explor- 
ing ways to enhance their development, 
studied and compared the perceived 
cultural achievement of individual nations 
to master the secrets of their own success 
(and the reasons for the backwardness of 
others) and produced many works. These 
were analytical and interpretative in 
nature and positivistic in style. Some 
appeared as histories of Western civiliza- 
tions and others appeared under. various 
categories as Montesquieu’s Spirit of the 
Laws. As there are already scholarly 
investigations on these works suffice it 
here to point out that though these works 
differed in their assessment of individual 
nations they used largely the same 
criteria.? Thus among the Europeans, a 
number of commonly accepted cultural 
indicators” emerged. This included, 
briefly speaking: the natural environment 
of a nation and the people’s reaction to 
its challenges, the development of the 
“national intellect” and the accumulation 
of knowledge, the progress towards 
democratic politics etc. In main, these 
were largely determined by the cxtent of 
liberty (or the lack of it) from inter- 
ference by temporal and spiritual authori- 
ties over their pursuit of progress the 
people enjoyed as well as the qualities of 
their national character.4° Many Euro- 
peans wrote on these and other ‘“‘indi- 
cators” of civilization and an intense 
optimistic culturalism dominated. Man 
could analyse civilization ‘‘scientifically” 
and find out the general rules governing 
progress. Modernity was at the arm’s 
reach. 

Admist this tide of quest for cultural 
progress grew a keen concern for the 
development of national characters among 
the Europeans, most noticeably the 
English. A scholar noted that there 
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seemed to be “a vague consciousness” 
among British writers that the “civility” 
of the “members” of a people was most 
important in the nation’s march towards 
modernity. “Civility” here meant a 
number of values which “should . be 
accepted universally” by all peoples 
aspiring _ progress.* Among British 
scholars who wrote on the characters of 
peoples two were perhaps most impor- 
tant. Samuel Smiles (1812-1904) listed 
the national traits to be desired in his 
advocacy for Victorian ethics such ‘as 
application, perseverance, industry, 
aggressiveness, courage and independence. 
His classics Self-Help (1859), Character 
(1871), Thrift (1875) and Duty (1880) 
etc. circulated widely over the world and 
need no further introduction. The other 
was Henry Thomas Buckle (1821-1862) 
whose famous Introduction to the History 
of Civilization in England (1857-1861) 
with its controversial positivism influenc- 
ed many to examine cultural history as 
well as national characters “scientifi- 
cally.” In other words, Smiles and 
Buckle summed up respectively what 
constituted a desirable national character 
and how to acquire them. At any rate, 
many Europeans including, for example, 
Hippolyte Taine (1828-1893) and many 
influenced by Smiles or Buckle, wrote on 
national characters.’ 
compared the national characters of 
several peoples including the French, the 
English, the Spanish etc. in explaining 
their uneven cultural progress. Others 
analysed the characters of various 
peoples,® and explored whether historical 
events or other factors affected the 
formation of national characters.? Some 
explored means of cultivating a desirable 
national character; including advocating 
reading biographies of famous people,!° 
and were even confident enough to 


Buckle’s book. 


make ‘forecasts’ on the national charac- 
ter to come.?! 

I had documented elsewhere how this 
European enthusiasm in the pursuit of 
modern culture found its inroad into Meiji 
Japan and led to a fever for “civilization 
and enlightenment” and how their basic 
assumptions towards modern culture 
penetrated the Meiji Japanese mind.!? 
Also, these had, in turn, came to the accept- 
ance by the Chinese; first through Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao and then through many in- 
tellectuals who were revolutionaries study- 
ing in Japan at the turn of the century.'> It 
is important to note that the European 
advocacies regarding the cultivation of a 
national character fit for modernity went 
through the same path to influence both 
the Japanese and the Chinese. 

The influence of European views on 
national character on their Asian students 
was particularly significant in two aspects: 
their “geographic determinism” and their 
advocacy for liberty. To begin with, the 
Europeans alleged that certain national 
traits appeared among different peoples 
situated in varied geographical settings 
which in turn affected the cultural 
development of the nation. Geographic 
determinism derived from, perhaps, the 
positivist attempt to explain scientifically 
the difference in cultural between 
peoples. For example, Buckle alleged that 
peoples in tropical areas where nature was 
often unpredictable would be lazy and 
superstitious; while those in temperate 
zones would be hard — working, venturous 
and inquisitive. Also, by emphasizing the 
moding or shaping power of external, i.e., 
non-inherited, factors, the Europeans 
hinted that national character might be 
cultivated. Buckle was hardly racist when 
he talked about the self-governing and 
independent “habits” of the English 
people, their love of liberty, or the 
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“servile” French, the “superstitious” 
Spaniards etc.!4 Instead, his close exami- 
nation of the “formative” factors of a 
people’s character hinted to the aspiring 
East Asians that: Firstly, a people can 
cultivate habits or characteristics of 
advanced nations to elevate its national 
civilization; and, secondly, that removal 
of inhibitive factors, particular the libera- 
tion from oppressive institutions, be they 
political, religious or other, is the corner- 
stone on which anation’s culture develops. 
Thus quoting Buckle or other Europeans, 
the Meiji Japanese and later Chinese 
change-oriented intellectuals placed a top 
priority in planting the affinity for liberty 
in the future citizenry. 

Prominent Meiji intellectuals including 
the famous Meirokusha authors, wrote 
about the Japanese national character and 
ways to improve it. For example, in the 
Meiroku zasshi (Meiji six magazine), Mit- 
sukuri Rinsho (1846-1879) published 
“The Interrelation Between the Freedom 
of Peoples and the Climates of Regions”, 
abridged and translated from the Spirit of 
the Laws by Montesquieu, discussing on 
the influence of natural environment of a 
country on the national character of the 
people. Nishi Amane’s “National Cha- 
racter” examined the alleged influence of 
geography and political as well as moral 
traditions on the Japanese character. 
Nakamura Masanao published his speech 
“On Changing the Character of the 
People” to argue that reforms in the 
political system would be futile if the 
national character is not changed. 
Nakamura Masanao wrote on how to use 
education and morality to change the 
Japanese national character.!® Fukuzawa 
Yukichi, to be sure, was well known for 
his advocacy for dokiritsu jison (Indepen- 
dence and Self-respect). Also, in his 
admirable study on the Japanese struggle 


between nationalism and Westernization, 
Kenneth B. Pyle noted that intellectuals 
of the opposing Minyusha (The National 
Friends Society) and Seikyosha (Society 
on Political Education) groups including 
Tokutomi Soho (1863-1957), Yano 
Fumio (1859-1931), Taguchi Ukichi 
(1855-1905), Shiga Shigetaka (1863- 
1927), Miyake Setsurei (1860-1945) etc. 
all discussed the Japanese national charac- 
ter seriously though they differed in ways 
to advance it, all in the fashion similar to 
that of Buckle and Guizot.'® Moreover, 
as scholars noticed, the tide of cultural 
historiography which rose in Japan in the 
1880s signified a critical re-examination 
of the Japanese traditional culture, includ- - 
ing the national character.!7 Most of 
these scholars were known to have 
influence on Liang Ch’i-ch’ao.!8 

As soon as Liang settled in Japan, he 
picked up the European quest for modern 
culture and immediately reflected it in his 
works. Liang advocated change before his 
exile but rarely mentioned civilization. 
Once in Japan, however, the term wen 
ming (civilization) frequented his writ- 
ings.!? Moreover, Liang began writing 
essays advocating the pursuit of the 
“yvardsticks” of civilization Buckle 
introduced into Japan, particularly regard- 
ing liberty and national character. Liang’s 
Tzu-yu shu (Treatises on Liberty) and 
Hsin-min shuo (Treatises on Renewing the 
Citizenry) probably implanted in the 
Chinese mind these two cornerstones of 
the European basic “ingredients” of civili- 
zation. The Hsin-min shuo was a series of 
articles advocating the Chinese to remake 
their national character and patterned it 
after that of the English. Liang accepted 
the Victorian virtues Smiles promoted as 
fundamental traits of the idealized English 
national character and incorporated them 
into his programme for the Chinese.?° 
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Also, true to the European cultural histo- 
riographical tradition, Liang also wrote on 
the relationship between geographic 
elements and the national character. 

Liang’s influence among Late-Ch’ing 
Chinese readers, including revolutionaries 
at the turn of the century needs little 
introduction. Also, the phenomenon 
growth of radical students in Tokyo 
around 1902 and 1903 is also a 
commonly known fact. The many 
revolutionary journals they published 
there, to be sure, were greatly influenced 
by the writings and translated works of 
Liang and late-Meiji Japan. In addition, 
around 1903, at least three histories of 
civilizations written by Japanese scholars 
who were deeply influenced by the Euro- 
pean views towards civilization as well as 
several European works interpreting the 
success of Western culture were translated 


into Chinese by the revolutionary jour... 


nals. These included, for example, Mon- 
tesquiu’s Spirit of the Law, Fukuzawa’s 


Bummeiron no gairyaku (Outline of Civi- 
lization), Smiles’ Self-Help, Takayama 
Rinjiro’s Sekai bummei shi (History of 
World Civilizations), Fukumoto Makoto’s 
Gen Oshu (Contemporary Europe) and 
Ienaga Yukichi’s Bummei shi (History of 
Civilization) These journals thus inherit- 
ed, at least superficially, the enthusiasm 
for modern civilization as well as the 
development of a good national character 
in their writings. Some journals declared 
the pursuit of civilization the goal of 
their publication.2? Like Liang and his 
Japanese and European mentors, they also 
explored ways to cultivate the national 
character and some revealed the influence 
of the European-rooted geographic 
determinism.” For example, a magazine 
announced that it aimed at “improving 
the thought” of the nation by advocating 
nationalism, cooperation, public virtue, 


aggressiveness, adventurism, equality, and 
independence among others. To explain 
the need to improve the national charac- 
ter, the journal wrote: 


{It was said that] people are the basis of 
the nation. If the people are strong 
then the nation is secured. Thus if 
Yunnan is ceded to others is no fault of 
the government or the officials but that 
of those who reside in Yunnan... Why? 
it is because of the general rule of evolu- 
tion that the fit survive and the weak 
perish. Those who fit are superior and 
those who are not, inferior. Comparing 
ourselves with the Westerners, since we, 
are only defending we should not lose 
even if we do not conquer but it does 
not turn out this way. The reason is the 
difference in the nature and behaviour 
of the Chinese and Western races is too 
much. Their [national character] is 
suitable for modern days and are thus in 
a favourable position. We are dis- 
advantaged because ours nature does 
not fit today.” 


From ‘the above discussion it was clear 
that from Liang through the revolutionary 


journals the pursuit of an advanced 
„national character of the Japanese and the 


Europeans continued. There were, how- 
ever, some points to note. Firstly, Liang 
as. well as the student radicals differed 
from the Meiji Japanese and their Euro- 
pean. mentors significantly in that the 
Chinese sought not merely an advanced 
national character but also what could be 
termed. as a revived “national spirit” 
They aimed not only at national strength 
but also selfless commitment, dedication 
and courage to save the nation. Secondly, 
revolutionaries never refuted Liang’s 
admiration .of the English national 
character which seemed to have ail the 
qualities for a strong nation. In their 
inclination towards revolution, however, 
they idealized and praised the French 
more perhaps for their commitment. 
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They claimed, quoting Liang himself at 
times, that the French were “feverishly 
addicted to liberty.”25 The French 
people, regardless of sex and age, were 
capable of the most dramatic heroics in 
defense of their freedom. They were at 
once persistent, courageous, determined 
and most devoted to safeguard worthy 
causes.27. In other words, the revolu- 
tionaries sought a national character 
consisting of not just “civil” qualities but 
also spirit and passionate commitment to 
revolutionary undertaking and readiness 
to sacrifice. Thirdly, the love of liberty 
was the most frequently emphasized 
“desirable” national traits by the revolu- 
tionaries. The revolutionaries not only 
saw this necessary for change in the poli- 
tical system but also the quality to safe- 
guard the unobstructed development of 
the nation. The interest in culture and 
national character was replaced by the 
enthusiasm in building up the republic as 
the 1911 Revolution overthrew the 
Manchus and most revolutionaries return- 
ed to China. After just a few years, 
however, disillusioned at what political 
revolution brought, some of the veteran 
revolutionaries, published Hsin Ch’ing- 
nian and began the New Cultural Move- 
ment which resumed the quest for civili- 
zation and the cultivation of national 
character. 

The May Fourth leaders’ views regard- 
ing national character had been well 
discussed by recent works examined 
earlier and need not be reiterated here. 
One may add, however, that the Hsin 
Ch'ing-nian authors and their comrades 
did not simply emulated the Japanese or 
the Europeans. They added their own 


colours. First, the Chinese probe for a 
new, more desirable character was launch- 
ed alongside a re-examination of the tradi- 
tional culture which differed from those 
of the Europeans and the Japanese in its 
iconoclasm, thoroughness and critical 
attitude. Second, in their scrutiny of 
both traditional Chinese culture and 
national character, the New Culture 
leaders abandoned the geographic deter- 
minism the European, Meiji Japanese and 
even the 1911 revolutionaries embraced. 
Finally, unlike their European and Japa- 
nese mentors and even Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
or the 1911 revolutionaries whose call for 
civilization or the cultivation of national 
character remained slogans or abstract 
principles, the May Fourth intellectuals 
turned it into a program of action. The 
pursuit for desired “ingredients” of civili- 
zation such as liberty from the interven- 
tion of oppressive systems or beliefs, the 
development of the national intellect, the 
march towards a more democratic policy 
and the cultivation of the national charac- 
ter were all blended together to launch an 
ethical revolution. 

From the above it is clear that the 
roots of the May Fourth scrutiny of 
Chinese culture and national character 
could be traced back to pre-1911 revolu- 
tionaries, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, Meiji Japan, 
and even Europe. It was not a program of 
action devised or “discovered” by the 
Chinese intellectuals on their own as some 
recent studies on the May Fourth scrutiny 
of the national character and Chinese 
culture had asserted. The scrutiny of the 
national character and culture was, rather, 
a Europe-Japan-China trilogy in man’s 
pursuit of modernity. 
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Traditional Chinese Gardens 
and Garden Architecture 


Suzan P. Babcock 


Chinese gardens have been said to be 
` cosmic diagrams allowing us a view 
through the sage’s eyes of the world and 
man’s place init. These places of solitude 
have lent themselves over the centuries to 
poets, artists, and scholars. Chinese 
women have long sought refuge in gardens 
for emotional comfort and strength that 
can often only come from the whispering 
of wind through the leaves and boughs of 
a nearby pine or weeping willow. The 


gardens have also been a place of merry- | 


making as old friends meet or young 
children scamper among the towering and 
ill-shaped rocks before being discovered. 

There is an ancient Chinese creation 
myth of “Shang Ti and the Cosmic Egg” 
which perhaps illustrates for us how the 
Chinese feel about nature and their place 
in it. 

A very long time ago, there was an egg, 

the world. When the egg hatched, there 

appeared a god whose lifetime was that 

of 18,000 years. When he died, his head 

separated into the sun and moon; 

the rivers and seas were made from his 

blood, the plants from his hair, the 

mountains from his legs, arms, the 

thunder from his voice, the rain from 

his perspiration, the wind from his 

breath and his fleas became the ances- 

tors of man. 


If you stop for a moment and think 
carefully about this two-way view, man is 
quite small compared to nature; however, 


nature is formed in the image of man. 
Taking this one step further, the Chinese 
have over the years, made a conscious 
attempt to live harmoniously with nature, 
while not submitting passively to life. 

China was in internal chaos and war- 
fare between states by the time of Con- 
fucius (551-479 B.C). It was a time of 
lawlessness, violence and personal gain. 
His doctrine was one of order for the 
society and family; in addition to unpriv- 
ileged education. The wave of conser- 
vatism, once his principles were presented 
and considered, was accompanied with 
paternalistic attitudes, ceremony, hier- 
archy and a rational way of thinking. 
These were all ideal ingredients for a tradi- 
tional form of government. 

Taoism was another school of thought 
that also had profound influence upon the 
Chinese way of thinking and art form. 
Taoism supported mystical, anti-rational, 
experimental ideas along with the worship 
and contemplation of nature. Its attrib- 
uted founder was known as Lao-tzu, 
who lived around the 5th century B.C. 
What resulted was a situation where the 
city and family were ruled by selective 
interpretations of Confucius’: ideas, a 
hierachy of importance, formality and 
man-made order. The garden and its land- 
scape were formed .on Taoist ideas of 
irregularity, free form, originality and a 
mirroring of nature. 

Records show that as long ago as the 
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14th century B.C., slaves were used in the 
building of parks for their masters. These 
parks were to be perfect minatures of 
nature. They contained grown trees 
which had been transported from outlying 
areas, wild life, winding pathways, pavi- 
lions, terraces and corridors. The gardens 
also served the monarchs as hunting 
grounds. Magnificant lodges were built 
within the gardens for the monarchs and 
their families. These were to make them 
as comfortable as possible, while away 
from their home in the capital or city. 
After a while, these grounds were copied 
by lesser families of nobility on a much 
smaller scale. Flowers were cultivated, 
ponds dug, small hills and mounds of 
earth created, all in the imitation of 
nature. By the T’ang (618-907) and Sung 
Dynasties (960-1279), “hill and water” 
gardens were quite the rage. The imperial 
gardens of China usually covered large 
scenic areas outside the capital, with 
accommodations on them to assure its 
occupants a continuity of living style. 
The landscaping was created to make the 
eye linger longingly on a tree, flower or 
water scene before traveling on to a new 
visual delight. 

The structuring of a garden begins 
with the careful selection of its location. 
Hills, mounds of earth and ponds are then 
created according to the size of the land 
and proportional to the surroundings. 
Architectural structures are built with 
care given not to upset the balance which 
has thus far been created. Rocks, stones, 
sand, trees, shrubs, flowers and moss, all 
lend an artistic touch. Grass or lawns 
played little or no part in the garden. It 
has been written that grass, for many 
Chinese, is associated with the fields of 
soft grasses of the northern steppes, upon 
which continual raids were made by 
savage and ferocious bands of wandering 


tribes. Looking at it from a practical 
standpoint, if the garden space is small, 
the space which is defined by a light green 
lawn would quickly and sharply acknow- 
ledge this limitation and throw off the. 
balance of the courtyard or garden. One 
clever way of off-setting the space 
problem is to create an illusion. A half- 
concealed wall by means of trees or 
shrubs, a coat of soft misty-grey paint 
applied to tone down the harshness of the 
day’s light or the use of round doorways, 
stategically placed, provide for one’s eye, 
the promise of more to come. 

Water in the forms of waterfalls, 
streams, ponds and lakes was basic. The 
Chinese words “shan” mountain and 
“shui” water, when combined mean land- 
scape. The main body of water was let 
into the smaller ponds. To divert its flow 
tiny islands, bridges or pavilions were 
placed, so as to create the effect of 
mountain streams, as they bubbled and 
gurgled their way along. These were often 
shaded by the graceful willow, surrounded 
by the bamboo, plum or pine tree. Flowers 
for their scent and romantic symbolism 
were choosen with care. Orchids repre- 
sented feminine charm, the chrysan- 
themum, long life for its owner. These 
gems of the garden have been for cen- 
turies, the inspiration for poets and artists. 

Five basic guidelines were employed 
in the building of the exquisite imperal 
gardens; restraint, artistic screening, 
framing, contrast and borrowing. When 
applying these guidelines to smaller, but 
equally as charming gardens, they bring 
forth to the Western eye an understanding 
of the unique order and arrangement of 
what the human hand can do when 
dipped into the treasure box of nature. 

The hush that we feel upon entering a 
Chinese garden quickly and quietly 
envelopes us. Our senses are heightened, 
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our eyes begin to “see” with renewed 
acuity as the narrow twisting pathway 
urges us to step gingerly, so that we do 
not postpone any of the garden’s myster- 
ies which await our discovery. Suddenly, 
without warning, we round a bend and 
find an unexpected breathtaking sunlit 
scene beckoning. to us from the other side 
of the round “Moon Gate” doorway, 
` located directly in front of us in a garden 
wall. As we pause momentarily to appre- 
ciate this magnificent view, our eyes focus 
beyond the doorway on the grotesque but 
alluring arrangement of limestone rocks, 
used to recreate the rugged and myste- 
rious mountains of Southern China. Our 
glance continues upward toward the top 
of the wall where we see gently blowing in 
the wind the tops of bamboo and other 
trees clearly framed and in sharp contrast 
against the brillance of an azure sky. 
What we have experienced is an essential 
element of the Chinese garden, that of 
concealment before presentation. 

The use of restraint, artistic balance 
and good taste by means of under-state- 
ment are the goals for the creation of 
-unity within the walls of the garden. To 
burden the garden’s space with unnecess- 
ary items is to dispel the sense of calm 
and peace which is another of the 
elements of Chinese landscaping. Con- 
trast and framing give balance to the 
garden’s imagery. Carefully selected 
pieces of jagged rock are often “framed” 
against a white wall with a nearby pond 
stocked with golden carp, whose scales 
shimmer as the light from the sun reflects 
upon the dark waters. The Chinese 
garden we have discovered is not one 
specific scene, but a composite of scenes, 
carefully and artistically designed to 
provide the viewer with lingering and 
refreshing memories. 

There are several elementary architec- 


tural components which go into the 
makeup of a traditional Chinese garden. 
They include the outside walls, gateways, 
the lattice work, balustrades, pathways, 
covered walkways, bridges and pavilions. 
The garden walls were a necessity, for 
they provided the occupant with protec- 
tion from the hustle and bustle of the 
outside world. The walls were often 
constructed of brick or stone. Oval or 
fan-shaped gateways were skillfully used 
to frame and to link small interior gardens 
together. 

Outside of the city of Taipei, Taiwan, 
nestled in the foothills of Yang Ming 
Mountain in Wai-shuang-hsi, is the 
National Palace Museum. The museum’s 
Chih-shan Garden is designed after the 
traditional style of Sung and Ming 
Dynasty gardens. The large and small 
pavilions of the Chih-shan Garden display 
decorative lattice work utilizing the 
Chinese belief in the Heavenly Ruler, the 
Sovereign Earth and the Ancestral Spirits. 

Pavilions were usually situated on a 
hillside or secluded half-hidden in a grove 
of trees, in view of a lotus-covered lake or 
pond, mountains or scenic arrangement of 
unusually shaped rocks. They varied in 
size, but were generally small and were 
often square, rectangular, octagonal or fan- 
shaped in design. It is not difficult to 
understand why these beguiling ‘“‘rest 
stops” of the garden: were so popular, 
especially with the literati. 

Chinese calligraphy has been said to 
be one art that wove itself through the 
lives of the ordinary citizen and the highly 
educated. Framing the entrance ways of 
the garden pavilion, one will find engraved 
in wood or stone, the name of the pavi- 
lion or garden. Often, there may be a 
couplet which expresses the poetic nature 
of the calligrapher. Nearby, a stone slab 
with an inspirational verse, causes the 
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passer-by to pause and reflect upon 
nature’s form; the mountains, trees and 
rocks as represented by the stone’s verti- 
cal shape. 

There is a well-known story centering 
around the Rite of Springtime Purifi- 
cation, which as this story is told, 
happened in 353 A.D. during the Eastern 
Chin Dynasty. It is said that a group of 
literary friends had gathered for the 
purpose of celebrating and writing inspira- 
tional verse. There in the shadow of a 
pavilion, named in honor of the orchid, 
they sat eating, drinking and enjoying 
each other’s company. As this event 
proceeded, goblets of wine were soon 
dropped into the nearby stream to be 
carried to the outstretched hands of their 


companions below. 

This occasion inspired a well-known 
calligrapher, Wang Hsi-chih to pen his 
thoughts in an essay entitled “Preface to 
the Lan-t’ing Collection.” A carved replica ~ 
of Wang Hsi-chih’s essay appears in the 
form of a rubbing which can be seen in 
the Chih-shan Garden at the National 
Palace Museum adjacent to the garden s 
Orchid Pavilion. 

To the Chinese today, as in-the past, 
the garden is more than just a place to 
stroll and spend a few hours. It is consi- 
dered an important link to a heritage rich 
in tradition and culture which is the 
continuing wish for their generations to 
come. 
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Rizal’s San Diego Vis-A-Vis Galdo’s Orbajosa: 


Crosscurrents and Convergences 


Anacleta M. Encarnacion 


As the last decades of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Spain started to discard the patina of 
decadence, the Philippines was still writh- 
ing from the throes of a social cancer. In 
these two countries, the people’s long 
entrapment in an oppressive social system 
was not quite facile to cast aside. 

Though the struggles that followed 
had been consigned to history, the crea- 


tive writers of their period reproduced. 


them realistically. The Filipino hero and 
writer Jose Rizal in Noli Me Tangere and 
Spain’s foremost novelist of the century 
Benito Perez Galdos in Doña Perfecta 
bring back to the modern reader some 
slices of life preponderant during their 
time. 

Noli Me Tangere acts more than a 
mirror that reflects the movements of 
history in the yesteryears of our land. It 
penetrates beneath the veneer of things 
and events even as Rizal’s incisive accu- 
racy unmasks a malady and unveils the 
malpractices of those, who wielded govern- 
mental and religious reins while stirring 
the stuff of discontent. This novel is 
considered as a legacy where the longings 
of the Filipino soul for change and free- 
dom vibrate from page to page. 

The controversy that trailed the publi- 
cation of Noli Me Tangere was a counter- 


part of a furor in Spanish literary circles,.a 


decade earlier in 1876. Doña Perfecta, 
the novela de tesis or novel of purpose of 
Benito Perez Galdos jolted the readers of 
the nineteenth century through a delinea- 
tion of pressing national problems in 
Spain. Proponent of the social novel, 
Galdos caricatured many a Spanish short- 
coming — economic dislocation, upper- 
class frivolity, religious fanaticism, 
political malaise, and moral degeneration. 

While Noli Me Tangere was instru- 
mental in effecting historical changes in 
the Philippines and making the writer a 
martyr and hero, Doña Perfecta made its 
author the subject of censure and criti- 
cism — all because both novelists exposed 
the flagrant irregularities in their respec- 
tive countries. 

As an artist, Rizal needed not much 
effort in spinning imaginary filaments in 
his plot. He was involved writer caught in 
the vortex of environmental forces. Unlike 
Galdos who, to register his subjects with 
fidelity, had to plumb the reaches of 
society and visit the poor man’s den, flap- 
houses and taverns, Rizal did not merely 
inhabit his novel marginally — he lived in 
it. 

There are factors in these novels that 
deserve more than a passing glance: para- 
Nelism in structural symmetry, surface 
similarities in certain aspects of the plots 
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and a shade of resemblance in their narra- 
tive techniques. 

However, history would bear us out 
that the defects of the century in our 
country harked back to similar if not 
identical, conditions prevalent earlier in 
the Iberian Peninsula. Somewhere, there 
existed a historical convergence, a criss- 
crossing of currents captured by the 
writers from their particular perspectives. 

In any work of art, claims George 
Lukacs in “The Ideology of Modernism” 
(Grebstein, 1968: 212), perspective is of 
overriding importance. It determines the 
course and content; it draws together the 
threads of the narration and enables the 
artist to choose between the important 
and the superficial, the crucial and the 
episodic. 

Hence, from their individual vantage 
points, these two writers brought to the 
fore the society of their time. their 
respective “race, moment and milieu.” 

The virtual world of Galdos is a re- 
creation of his external society. Under- 
pinning his novel is a concern to grasp 
reality, though his immediate aim was not 
to make his prose cavort with the actual 
solid facts. For, as Harriet de Onis 
explains in the introduction to her English 
translation of the novel Doña Perfecta. 
“|. . Galdos, although dealing with a 
reality, was not attempting to write a 
realistic novel. The setting and personages 
are abstractions, symbols which represent, 
in synthesis, the drama of nineteenth- 
century Spain” (1960: XD. 

The dynamic characters of Dona 
Perfecta are etched against a setting that 
at once increased the credibility of the 
fictive men and women and the action, 
that added meaning and color to the story 
and created an atmosphere that jived with 
the intention of the narrative. 

Without a backdrop hewn like Orba- 


josa, Galdos’s characters could not have 
moved about with realism and the 
incidents would have been wanting in 
immediacy. Even as abstractions and 
symbolisms abound in the novel yet they 
seem readily watered down by the true-to-: 
life slant made more relevant by a con- 
vincing background. 

Orbajosa as pictured by Galdos is an 
ecclesiastical city “which could be in the 
north or the south — anywhere” in Spain 
and peopled by 7324 orthodox beings, 
unquestioning followers of priests. An 
imaginary name, it is a corruption of urbs 
augusta, Latin for august city but to the 
perceptive eyes of the protagonist Pepe 
Rey, it looks like a big dunghill and there- 
fore engenders irony. 

Artistically, Galdos uses Pepe Rey’s 
trip to Orbajosa to visit his fiancee Rosa- 
rio as occasion in unfolding the bleak 
Spanish countryside scenario. It is-a sort 
of moribund mise en scene that brings no 
little amount of surprise to this young 
engineer from Madrid, fresh from his 
studies in Germany and England and 
immediately balked and shocked by the 
glaring absence of the modernism he got 
used to in foreign shores. 

There is -Orbajosa in front of him. 
Like a challenge, an encounter with the 
past that had gone with the centuries — 
an old village huddled on the slope of a 
hill. Several dark towers stand out from it 
along with the ruined hulk of a dilapi- 
dated castle at the top. The misery and 
decrepitude that characterize nineteenth- 
century Spain is refracted in ‘‘a cluster of 
deformed, shapeless walls of earthen 
hovels, brown and dusty as the soil, 
formed its base, together with some frag- 
ments of battlemented walls in whose 
shelter a thousand humble cottages reared 
their miserable adobe fronts like wan and 
hungry faces begging alms of the passerby. 
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Even the stream that girdles the village 
like a tin belt is portrayed by Galdos as 
niggardly as it refreshes some orchärds 
considered as the only green trees that 
gladden the view. 

Time stands still in that “great mass of 
dwellings whose architectural aspects was 
more one of ruin and death than of pro- 
gress and life.” The backwardness and 
poverty cannot but be made manifest in 
the “innumerable and repulsive beggars 
who dragged themselves along on either 
side of the road, begging pennies of the 
traveller and presenting a pitiable spec- 
tacle. No creatures could be more in 
keeping with nor more appropriate to the 
fissures of that sepulchre wherein a city 
lay not only entombed but crumbling into 
dust. 

Indeed, the desolation of this episco- 
pal city is one for the books. The aqueak- 
ing of a vehicle, the mendicant’s lament, 


the voice of the night watchman, the ring- . 


ing of the bells or a pedestrian’s weary 
homeward steps are the only sounds that 
every now and then rend the stillness of 
the ancient and remote land. 

Its alienation from Madrid has made 
the Orbajosans look with suspicion at and 
detest everything from the outside. Mad- 
rid to them spells progress, modernism, 
free-thought, factors which they have 
been warring against as much as they 
humanly can. The Spanish social ladder 
then, whether fictive or actual, was 
a striking polarity with Madrid at one end, 
her open cultural system always ready to 
imbibe new ideas and scientific incursions 
from European countries and the Orba- 
josas at the other end with their closed 
cultural system that violently contra- 
dicted all forms of reforms and changes. 

Structurally, fictive Orbajosa bespeaks 
of its narrowness as a social conglomerate. 
Juxtaposed are the barrenness and ugli- 


ness of the hovels with the aridity of the 
atmosphere. Looming over this utter 
destitution is the huge towering cathedral 
whose very shadow casts upon the squalid 
dwellings an alarming contrast, an impe- 
rious and domineering hold even on the 
people’s barest day-to-day existence. 

And so it was that the setting in this 
Galdos opus brings into bold relief the 
two Spains, the cleavage between the 
modern and the reactionary, the progres- 
sive and the traditionalist, the tolerant 
and the liberal-minded with the Church as 
a dominant force wielding a tremendous 
power over the gallery of personalities. 

The provincial city is known to out- 
siders, particularly the English tourists, , 
for its cathedral and the antiquities within 
its walls. Not an industrial center, it 
boasts of its only agricultural activity, the 
raising of the best garlic in Spain. Critics 
of the city think that the ajosa in the 
name ironically represents the garlic with 
its reeking smell and mustiness, which is 
far away from being august. Nevertheless, 
Orbajosa stands for the heart of old Spain, 
its fanaticism and intolerance, its intran- 
sigence and decadence. 

Be that as it may, the Orbajosans are 
far from dispirited. The Spanish pride 
and bias buttress their ego so much so 
that early in the narrative, as the land- 
scape with its unabated and unrelieved 
monotony passes into Pepe Rey’s view, he 
chuckles at the far-fetched, ironical names 
given by the people to the different places 
that accost his eyes: 


“The Hills of the Lilies, how poetic 
names abound in these places! Ever 
since I began to travel through this land, 
I’ve been struck by the frightful irony 
of the place names. An area known 
only for its wasteland and for the deso- 
late sadness of the somber landscape is 
called Valle Ameno — Pleasant Valley. 
A clutter of adobe shacks sprawled mis- 
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erably upon an arid plain, proclaming its 
poverty in every possible way, has the 
impudence to call itself Villa Rica — 
Richtown! And there’s a stony, dusty 
gulley where even the thistles have no 
juice which is called, nevertheless, Val 
de Flores — Flowervale. Now what we 
see before us is called El Cerillo de los 
Lirios. But where in Heaven’s name are 
the lilies?” 


To Pepe Rey, they are beautiful words 
but miserable, prosaic reality. The blind, 
he surmises, would be happy for it is 
paradise to the tongue and inferno to the 
eyes. Indeed, the Orbajosans live in their 
imagination. They shut their eyes to the 
actuality that encompasses them and seek 
: happiness in the past glory and grandeur 
of their beloved city. 

To the Orbajosans, their land is not 
poverty-stricken, not backward, not bed- 
taggled by a beggar economy. It is the 
best of all lands. This same attitude he 
gathers during his visit to the Casino 
where the rich and the poor coverge for 
coffee, card-playing, newspaper-reading, 
discussions on some such topics as poli- 
tics, horses bullfights or even local gossips. 
However, at the end, the debates “all 
boiled down to the superiority of Orba- 
josa and its inhabitants over all the other 
towns and peoples in the world” and 
stress their egocentricity. 

The habitues of the Casino, though 
opposite in economic status are one in 
having no lofty ambitions to prop them 
up in life and as such are unconcerned 
with the depressed economic condition of 
their land. Bound by the same religious 
fervor, they resent the intrusion of any 
one from Madrid who is bent on disturb- 
ing the sanctity and peace of their patri- 
archal city by way of unsolicited sugges- 
tions and proposals for development. 
They frown upon any scientific overtures 
aimed at ameliorating their socio- 


economic condition and regard Madrid as 
“the center of corruption, of envy and 
rivalries” in contrast to Orbajosa where 
there is harmony and goodwill and where 
things seem to be at a standstill. Any- 
body who dares suggest change is consi- 
dered a meddler, an interloper who comes 
to disturb the status quo. 

Thus, the Orbajosans, though a 
pathetic insularized group live on past 
prestige and excellence, clinging tena- 
ciously to history’s allusions to their high- 
mindedness, their nobility, their courage, 
their intelligence as witnessed by the 
Conquest of Mexico, the Wars of the 
Emperor, of Philip II. With a touchy 
pride, they refer to Orbajosa as the most 
illustrious village in all Christendom. 

Galdos, through an exposition of his 
Orbajosan setting weaves the general 
atmosphere of unchecked decay and 
penury and unravels the inhabitants’ 
lifestyle through a presentation of the 
Casino. His tangential portrayal of the 
cathedral in the chapter where Pepe Rey 
is upbraided by his aunt for desecrating 
this sacred gem and entering it with the 
mien of an English tourist, not only gives 
the reader a detailed rendering of its 
interior and its images but serves as an 
index to the artistic knowledge and 
European culture of the young man. 

Seen by Pepe Rey from a modern 
artist’s perspective, the cathedral is not 
one that delights the eye with its aesthetic 
wonders. His explorations are revealed in 
words charged with truthfulness that 
pricks the Orbajosan sensitivity. The 
people consider it a sacrilege for him to 
comment that except for the imposing 
architecture of a part of the structure and 
the three sepulchers in the chapels in the 
apse plus some carvings in the choir, he 
can see none of the beauties anywhere. 
His mind is preoccupied with observing 
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the deplorable. decadence of religious art, 
and the countless artistic monstrosities 
which fill the Cathedral has caused him no 
astonishment, only anger. 

Pepe Rey’s further observations of the 
religious statuaries add local color to the 
already moth-balled environment and 
reveal in full undisguised measure his 
personal beliefs ensconsced in European 
orientation and articulated in his 
uncluttered verbiage. 


“I can’t stand those varnished red 
images so like the dolls that overgrown 
girls play with, if God will forgive the 
comparison. What can I say about the 
theatrical costumes in which they are 
garbed? I saw Saint Joseph in a cloak 
the look of which I shouldn’t care to 
describe out of respect for the Great 
Patriarch and the Church which wor- 
ships him... 


Pepe Rey’s inability to control his 
seething hostility against the antiquated 
religious practices of Spaniards in rural 
Spain results in an outpouring of his views. 
Heeding, however, more his ideas than his 
sentiments, his next words have the pro- 
testing tone of the epoch: 


.. . But.what really clipped the wings of 
my heart was seeing an image of the 
Virgin . . . They’d dressed her in a 
puffed-out gown of velvet embroidered 
with gold, in such a curious style that it 
outdid the most extravagant modes of 
today. Her face was lost from sight in a 
thicket of pleated lace ruffles, and her 
crown, half a yard high, was a clumsy 
catafalque erected on her head. The 
panties of the Infant Jesus were of the 
same material and with the same 
embroidery ...... I couldn’t help 
laughing, and I gazed a while at the pro- 
faned. image, thinking, ‘Blessed Mother, 
what they have done to you!” 


Truly, Doña Perfecta is set against the 
turbulent,.chaotic period of Spain’s nine- 


teenth century. Weighed down by 
problems of all sorts — political, social, 
religious, economic — the nation was torn 
by strifes between rival claimants to the 
throne, between partisans of revolution 
and those of reaction, between conser- 
vatives and liberais, not to mention the 
Carlist agitation, the superpower of the 
Church over the State, the separatist 
movement and brigandage that burst in 
the countryside, the advent of radical and 
progressive ideas from abroad, the succes- 
sion of incompetent rulers who were help- 
less in contending with internal and 
external problems of the country. 

As perceived by Spanish writers, the 
political history of nineteenth-century 
Spain was nothing but a chain of intri- 
gues, of dramas and comedies, picturesque 
and yet annoying, versatile but unstable. 
The nation offered more comedies than 
dramas: conspirations, embroilments and 
corruption, at times. However, the 
complex plot did not entangle the leaders 
as much as the followers. Thus, the 
municipal scandals in the big cities were 
mere ordinary events. Sinecure jobs 
changed hands and a public trust was 
tantamount to profit and benefit, not 
duty and obligation. The cacique in the 
provinces was the foremost beneficiary of 
political activities. 

Endemic in the nation’s political 
system was arbitrariness, tempered from 
above by pronouncements and from 
below by anarchy. This explains why 
even in later times, the people regarded 
the king or parliament less than the army 
or the revolution in the street. 

This was the Spain mirrored in 
Galdos’s fictive art, the provincial Orba- 
josa whose uprisings toward the close of 
the novel were just faint echoes of the 
actual turmoil that burdened the 
peninsula. 
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Orbajosa is Noli Me Tangere’s San 
Diego in more ways than one. The spirit 
of the century hovers over both settings 
although they are separated by miles and 
miles of land and sea. When Joaquin de 
Casalduero in his Vida y Obra de Galdos 
stresses that nothing happens in Orbajosa 
for intellectual life is nil; that economic 
life does not exist; that social life is 
reduced to some parties where, if the 
gossip of the vestry is not the conversa- 
tion piece, then it is the region’s harvest 
of garlic, he unknowingly recreates the 
Philippine town of San Diego in Rizal’s 
well-known novel. 

Recounting typical provincial settings, 
Rizal executes a close-up of the almost 
thythmic regularity of life in the land of 
his boyhood days. A painter’s knowledge 
of color and a poetic soul gives Rizal’s 
portrayal of San Diego a certain depth 
that can favorably compare with the 
Galdosian presentations of his Spanish 
Orbajosan setting. 

One somehow finds in Rizal’s descrip- 
tion the master touch of an Azorin which 
leads the reader to view this Laguna Lake 
town, as if for the first time, from one 
angle to another through the roving young 
eyes of two boys atop the church tower. 
From this height, San Diego by the lake 
amidst fields and meadows, zooms clearer 
and closer to view. 

Within this coign of vantage, Rizal 
manages to depict varied nuances of 
beauty and ugliness, freshness and decay, 
wealth and poverty, sham and reality. 
The small boys survey the delightful pano- 
rama down below and. know how to 
locate their own houses from among the 
mass of roofs of nipa, tiles, zinc and 
cabonegro. Directly contrasting the arid 
scenery in Orbajosa is this natural refresh- 
ing view of San Diego: 


“Over there is the river, , a mon- 
strous serpent of crystal sleeping on the 
green carpet . . . at certain intervals its 
current ripples over the pieces of rock 
scattered on the sandy river bed. Yon- 
der, the river-bed narrows down 
between two high banks to which cling 
loosely-rooted trees, thus causing ugly 
contortions; here a gentle slope takes 
form, and the river widens and flattens 
itself, There, farther away, is a small 
house built on the border, defying the 
heights, the winds and the abyss... 
Trunks of palm trees or masts still with 
bark, moving and swaying, bring together 
both banks...” 


A different atmosphere pervades 
another scenario in San Diego for while 
the panorama of rooftops and greenery 
and flowing river greets the viewer, a 
somber picture of nature springs to view 
in the following dismal scene: 

“But that which always calls the 
attention is one we might call a penin- 
sula of forest in that ocean of cultivated 
lands, In it are century-old trees with 
hollowed trunks that die only when 
some thunderbolt strikes the naughty 
crown and burns it... There are enor- 
mous rocks which time and nature keep 
on dressing up with velvet moss. The 
dust is deposited, layer after layer, in 
their crevices... The tropical vegeta- 
tion grows liberally. Thickets, under- 
brushes, curtains of climbing vines inter- 
laced with one another pass from one 
tree to another...” 


This is the grove associated by the 
townpeople of San Diego with strange 
legends that make curious small boys arm 
themselves with sticks and stones as they 
foray around the place for fruits. One or 
two falling stones from nowhere would 
make them jump and scamper away from 
among the mossy boulders through 
thickets, stopping only when they are out 
of the forest. 

While the geographic setting of these 
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two novels are poles apart, Orbajosa, 
dramatic in its sepulchral decay and San 
Diego colorful in the multifarious moods 
of the tropic, a marked parallelism exists 
in their regional approach. Whether in 
the Spanish provincial city where there is 
a bishop but no governor or in the Laguna 
town, the most influential rulers are the 
priests and the people invariably accept 
their words as law. This is aptly stressed 
by Rizal in his description: 


“San Diego was a sort of Rome, but 
not the Rome when Romulus used to 
sketch its walls with the plow ... no; it 
was like contemporary Rome with the 
difference that in place of marble monu- 
ments and coliseums it had monuments 
of sawali. and a cockpit of nipa. The 
priest was the Pope in the Vatican, the 
alferes of the civil guard was the King of 
Italy in the Quirinal, all, it is under- 
stood, in proportion to the sawali and 
the cockpit of nipa. And here, as in 
Rome, incessant quarrels prevailed, for, 
as each one desired to be the master, he 
considered the other superfluous” 


Underscored in the two novels is the 
power of priests over their laymen follow- 
ers. Rizal’s and Galdos’s prestigious 
characters in their fictive communities are 
the opulent ones, yet for all the glitter of 
their coffers and the vastness of their 
lands, they are just pawns of the members 
of the religious order. They are soft 
lumps of clay in the steel hands of the 
insidious Spanish curates who mold the 
people to fit their individual vested 
interests. l 

Rizal must have had the actual Philip- 
pine situation in mind as he pieced 
together the parts of his novel. The friar 
intervention in the affairs of the state had 
reached its height in the country that in 
the novel as Rizal recreates it in San 
Diego, the alferez and the curate are 
delineated as the high and the mighty 


though always at loggerheads for domi- 
nance and supremacy. Even Philippine 
historians disclosed that many an 
educated Filipino during that century 
alluded to our government as a govern- 
ment of and by the Spanish friar. Marcelo 
H. del Pilar himself, considered it as a 
soberania monacal or monastic sove- 
reignty. 

Furthermore, the factional conflicts 
that saddled Spain, the revolts, uprising 
and civil wars that created no little 
amount of disturbance and turmoil in that 
nation during the past century affected 
the Philippines altogether. Frequent 
changes in the administration in Spain 
meant an equal number of speedy turn- 
over of officials in the Philippines. It was 
mentioned by Zafra that in forty-five 
years from 1853 to 1898, forty-one 
different governors held the governorship 
of the Philippines, each serving an average 
term of one year and three months. The 
result was corrupt practices and oppres- 
sive acts by the Spaniards, be they friars 
or government officials. 

In “Heretic and Filibuster,” Rizal uses 
the Spanish lieutenant as his mouthpiece 
in revealing to Ibarra the kind of Span- 
iards who came to the Philippines: 


s We Spaniards who come to the 
Philippines are. unfortunately not what 
we ought to be... The continual 
changes, the demoralization in the 
upper classes, the favoritism, the low 
cost and the shortening of the journey 
are all to blame. The most wretched 
from the Peninsula comes here, and if 
ever a good man comes, the country 
soon corrupts him... .” f 


Realism glares in the novel as regards 
the Filipinos of the last century. While 
indeed their condition was woeful and 
they rued their misery, they were partly 
responsible for the treatment they receiv- 
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ed from the colonizers. They were blind- 
ed by the distorted truths of the friars and 
the half-truths of the government officials 
and were said to have actually encouraged 
the white men’s abuses and malpractices. 

Still, given a full socio-economic 
dimension by the San Diego locale is a 
natural propensity of the Filipinos for fri- 
volity and merrymaking. Exploited by 
the Spaniards is the people’s proclivity for 
fiestas, introduced by the white men 
under the guise of religion to veer the 
natives’ attention away from national and 
personal concerns however momentarily. 

Rizal's minutiae . description of the 
San Diego celebration presents the people 
from all walks of life coming out of their 
quotidian monotony into where the 
action is — the homes, the streets, the 
church, the cockpit, even the field. To 
this very day, this annual festivity calls for 
extra expenses that bleed the poor white 
just to gladden the table, enliven the heart 
and dazzle the eyes. Everything — the 
ringing of the bells, the glittering pyro- 
technics, the resounding brass band music, 
the colorful balloons, house and street 
decors, the detonations of bombs and 
firecrackers, even the dramatic presenta- 
tions in the plaza are as strikingly evanes- 
cent as the people’s joy. 

In the novel as in life, these social 
activities were mere comic reliefs, mere 
pauses, mere breathing spaces, anodynes 
in the endless struggles of the masses 
where no abatement seemed to be in 
sight. 

Already a Philippine institution is 
cockfighting which sanctifies the Sundays 
and holidays of the land. The counterpart 
of Spain’s bullfight though generally a 
male pastime, nay, a form of gambling, it 
is a passion that had been introduced in 
the country centuries back. 

The San Diego cockpit is a fitting 


answer to Orbajosa’s Casino. Here the 
poor man goes and risks what little money 
he has in the strong belief that he would 
win and gain much money without work- 
ing; here the rich man goes, trailed by his 
hangers-on, for amusement but would not 
miss his money so much if he is not 
favored by Luck. 

This cockpit swarms with men and 
boys, bettors and vendors, the cockers, 
the devotees, the experts in gamecocks, 
the on-lookers. Before the fight, there is 
hope in every face, there is commotion, 
continuous movement. However, at the 
close of the day, when the winner has 
lithely gone his way, the loser is home- 
ward bound, wearily carrying whatever is 
left of the rooster, his pocket empty. To 
all the other losers, their hope has gone 
with their wrong bet, the animation, the 
passion, the eagerness and vibrancy of a 
while ago are now past and back is the 
lethargy that has been haunting them for 
years. 

But in their tautness, even lethargic 
moments are at times dented and ruptur- 
ed by faint lucidity. So in fictive San 
Diego where the seemingly monotonous 
and placid scenario of day-to-another- 
unruffled-day is soon to be disturbed in 
the horizon by the emergent cold, 
intimidating voice of the hunted, the out- 
laws, the unfortunates, the downtrodden, 
the discontented, all clamoring for 
“radical reforms in the armed force, in the 
priesthood, in the administration of 
justice.” 

This is just a reverberation of the 
buffeting unrest in the nineteenth century 
Philippines after years of sufferings from 
the indescribable atrocities committed in 7 
the name of power and abuse and tyranny 
by the white colonizers. 

In the same token, the rebel agitation 
in Orbajosan villages and the coming of 
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government troops to quell the sporadic 
uprisings are Galdos’s expression of the 
prolonged cruel civil strifes which had 
harrassed Spain from the beginning of the 
past century. 

The presentness of the past woven 
into the texture of Noli Me Tangere 
and Dofia Perfecta deepened as the two 
novelists powerfully sketched their 


decaying backdrops superimposed with 
men and women and events that moved 
about with the same slow tempo, disdain- 
ful of change, of the encroaching maws of 
reforms and modernity. 

Yes, indeed, rotting Orbajosas clogged 
the parched Spanish terrain while moth- 
balled San Diegos reeked of antiquity in 
the Philippines. 
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Glossary of Non-English Terms 
(Filipino and Spanish) 


alferez — an officer of the Civil Guard next in rank to a lieutenant during the Spanish 
regime in the philippines 


cabonegro-- a species of palm that produces a.black fiber which is very strong and 
durabie and is made into cables and rapes for anchors and boats 


nipa — palm leaves used for roofing purposes 


sawali — netted bamboo strips used as walls of houses 


Noli Me Tangere — ` “touch me not,” title of the masterpiece of Jose P. Rizal, the Fili- 
pino hero- ` 


Vida y Obra de Galdos — Life and Works of Galdos 


Su Man-shu, Poet-Monk of Genius 


CY. Hsu 
Ik HE 


Su Man-shu @ = # (1884-1918), a 
Sino-Japanese genius, combined poetry, 
romance and monkhood with revolution 
to boot in his short life of 35 years at the 
turn of the century. When he was a 
young man of 20, he suddenly entered a 
Buddhist monastery and became a monk 
for reasons he never explained. But more 
often than not, he laid aside his cassock 
and alms bowl, put on a common Chinese 
dress or a Western suit like a dandy and 
went about dallying with sing-song girls at 
“flower and wine feasts,” though he was 
said never to have broken his celibate 
vow. A poet, he set down the contradic- 
tions, frustrations, and romantic senti- 
ments of his life in the most moving and 


melancholy poems that are gems in the 


treasury of Chinese poetry. 

Man-shu may be considered as the last 
of the poets of the classical school. Many 
were the poets who wrote in the classical 
style at and after his time but they were 
mostly scholar-poets whose poems adhere 
to form and are conventional in thought 
and diction. None matched him in ethe- 
reality of thought, evocative melancholy, 
naturalness and freshness, and musicality. 
It takes a genius to compose poetry with 
all these qualities and Man-shu was a Sino- 
Japanese genius. 

Born of a Chinese father and a Japa- 
nese mother, he had a bicultural back- 
ground and experience, though his 


Chinese knowledge, thinking and linguis- 
tic proficiency outweighed those he 
acquired in Japan. His writings are mostly 
in Chinese, some (translations) in English 
but practically none in Japanese. 

Having received a smattering of educa- 
tion in China and Japan, he dabbled in 
poetry in Shanghai in 1903 when he was 
already 20 years of age. His friend Ch’en . 
Tu-hsiu BRI FF (1879-1942) said of him: 
“Man-shu was an extremely talented 
man and truly a genius. Since his child- 
hood, he had never seriously studied 
Chinese books. When he arrived in 
Shanghai, his Chinese was not good at all. 
Suddenly he wanted to learn to write 
poetry but he knew nothing about the 
even and oblique tones nor rhyming. He 
asked me to teach him and submitted his 
poems to me for editing. After editing for 
him a few times, he was able to write. 
When he was in Japan, he also asked 
Chang Ping-lin 3} BY (style T’ai-yen X 
# 1868-1936) to teach him but the latter 
did not give him any instruction and only 
told him to look for poems, either ancient 
or modern, that he liked and read them 
everyday. He assured him that after he 
had read them, his writing of poetry 
would improve as days went by. So judg- 
ing by what he had gone through, it was 
unusual for him to make such remarkable 
achievements as he had. He was really a 
literary genius.””! 
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Man-shu’s poems, numbering. about 
100 were composed in some 15 years 
between 1903 and 1918 when he died. 
Most of them are excellent. Had he lived 
longer, he might have produced a larger 
volume of poetry and perhaps some 
poems on a grander scale. His short life 
as a poet has often been compared with 
John Keats’ and Percy Bysshe Shelley’s. 
Like a dazzling meteor, he shot across the 
poetic firmament and vanished but it left 
an indelible mark in the history of 
Chinese literature. 
=- Man-shu. was a multi-faceted talent. 
In addition to being a poet, he was also a 
painter, novelist, prose-writer, letter- 
writer and translator. 

Man-shu was born on September 28, 
1884 in Yokohama, Japan. His father Su 
Chieh-sheng # Æ 4: (1845-1904) from 
Li-ch’i, a village in Hsiang-shan County, 
Kwangtung Province Hi R @ U ER 4 
then 40. years old, was the compradore of 
the Wan Lung Tea Company & E2877 in 
Yokohama. He left his wife Huang Shih 
# FE (1848-1923), 37, at home in his 
native village. In 1873 he took a 36-year- 
old Japanese woman Kawai-sen ji] & 4il 
(1849-1923) as concubine. This was a 
second marriage for Kawai who two years 
later give birth to a son whom Chieh- 
sheng named Cho ts (style Hsii-t’ing 4 = 
1875-1939).? . 

In 1877 Chieh-sheng took Kawai and 
the son back to the native village Li-ch’i 
to live at the Su family house. Chieh- 
sheng’s wife Huang Shih and other folks 
were prejudiced aginst Kawai as a foreign 
woman. Unhappy with life in the Su 
family, Kawai returned to Yokohama in 
1879, leaving Hsü-ting behind to be 


brought up in the Chinese environment. ` 


In his Yokohama home Chieh-sheng 
hired a 19-year-old Japanese maidservant 
known in the Su household as Owaka? 


` presumably 


H S TE (1866- } which is said to be 

an abbreviation of Wakako-sen. Her name 
should therefore be Wakako #4 F. One 
day Chieh-sheng happened to see a red 
mole on her bosom and thought that, 
according to Chinese physiognomy, she 
should give birth to a noble son. He got 
intimate with her and she gave birth to a 
son — Man-shu. But about three months 
after the birth Owaka left the house and 
later married a Japanese army officer. 
Chieh-sheng entrusted the babe to the 
care of Kawai who brought him up. Prob- 
ably neither Chieh-sheng nor Kawai had 
told Man-shu who his own mother was 
and throughout his life he took Kawai as 
his blood mother. 

In 1889 when Man-shu was six years 
old, he was brought back by Chieh-sheng’s 
wife Huang Shih who had come to Yoko- 
hama in 1886 to join her husband, to the 
native village of Li-ch’i to grow up among 
his relatives. Like Kawai he was not well 
received by them as they were prejudiced 
against him for his birth by a Japanese 
woman. Only his grandfather Shih- 
chang + (1818-1897) and grand- 
mother Lin Shih $k K (1825-1908) loved 
him dearly. Man-shu was said to be a 
quiet boy who did not speak or laugh 
much, and he liked to draw pictures. 

In 1892, upon the failure of his tea 
trade Chieh-sheng also came home with 
his two Chinese concubines Elder Ch’en 
Shih A BRE (1868-1939) and Young 
Ch’en Shih /h BREE (1873-1897) who had 
joined him in Japan earlier. His Japanese 
concubine Kawai was left in Japan and 
separated for she later 
married a Japanese merchant. 

One year after his arrival at Li-ch’i 
when Man-shu was seven years old, he 
began his education in classical Chinese. 
He continued to study there until 1896 
when at 13 he left for Shanghai to join his 
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father and his concubine Elder Ch’en Shih. 
In Shanghai, a bustling treaty port, he 
learned English in addition to Chinese. In 
1898 when at the age of 15, he was to sail 
with his older cousin Lin Tzu-yiian 
k3 E to return to Yokohama. When he 
boarded the ship with his cousin and 
heard the captain announce a delay of the 
ship’s departure, he hurriedly went to a 
cosmetic shop and bought rouge and 
powder as farewell gifts to his younger 
sisters. The folks at home all laughed at 
his boyish attention to girls. 

In Yokohama with his  cousin’s 
support he enrolled at Ta-t’ung School 
AEB , a private institution establish- 
ed by members of the Chinese Reform 
Party to educate overseas Chinese young- 
sters. He studied there for four years 
until 1902 when he left for Tokyo where 
he took the preparatory course at Waseda 
University. In Tokyo he had the 
company of another older cousin Su Wei- 
han #& Meta (1883-1916) who, however, 
enrolled at another school — Higher 
Normal School. 

At this time Man-shu was imbued with 
revolutionary ideas. He joined the Youth 
Association 746 @ (Ch’ing-nien Hui) 
founded principally by his fellow Chinese 
students at Waseda — Yeh Lan #2 W., 
Ch'in Yü-liu 4 i (1879-1937), Chang 
Chi #8 #8 (1882-1947) and Feng Tzu-yu 

25 (A (1881-1958). He also joined the 
Chinese Students’ Anti-Russian Volunteer 
Corps 7 R #8 Æ organized in April 
1903 for resistance to Russia’s incursions 
into Manchuria. He then transferred to 
Ch’eng Ch’eng Academy KiR BEE (Seizo 
Gakko) to study military science. Lin 
Tzu- yüan deplored his participation in 
these revolutionary activities and cut off 
his support. Shortly after its founding, 
the Anti-Russian Volunteer Corps was 
suppressed by the Japanese Government 


at the request of the Chinese diplomatic 
mission which saw it as a facade for anti- 
government revolutionary activities. Un- 
daunted leaders of the Corps went under- 
ground and formed a new revolutionary 
organization, the Association for People’s 
Military Education H RE ASA . 
Among its members were Huang Hsing 
A R (1874-1916), Yeh Lan, Ch’in Yü- 
liu and Man-shu. The Association laid 
down the triple revolutionary strategy of 
propaganda, insurrection and assassination. 
In a few months its members left one by 
one to return to China to engage in revo- 
lutionary activities. Huang Hsing returned 
to Ch’ang-sha; Ch’in Yi-liu went first to 
Shanghai and thence to Ch’ang-sha at 
Huang Hsing’s request. Man-shu, now 
without financial support, had to termi- 
nate his schooling. He sailed from Japan 
in September, 1903 for Hong Kong via 
Shanghai. Lin Tzu-yiian told him to 
return to his native village Li-ch’i but he 
would not go there for he remembered 
with rancor the prejudicial treatment he 
suffered from his relatives. His reluctance 
to go home might also have been due to 
his caution not to get his folks involved in 
case he engaged in revolutionary activities 
back in China. This was borne out to a 
certain extent by a suicide letter he wrote 
to Lin Tzu-yiian while on shipboard 
between Japan and China, informing the 
latter of his intention to drown himself in 
the China Sea. 

After his arrival in Shanghai, he taught 
for a brief period at Wu Chung Public 
School 2 in Soochow. Then he 
joined the revolutionary newspaper, the 
National People’s Daily BEA A (Kuo- 
min jih-jih-pao), founded in August, 1903 
under the editorship of Chang Shih-chao 
= - 3 (1881-1973) and Chang Chi. 
Among his contributions to the Daily 
were two articles entitled “Emma Gold- ` 
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man, the Heroine,” a glorification of the 
American anarchist, and “Alas! We Can- 
tonese!”, a denunciation of the Cantonese 
in Hong Kong for their alleged connivance 
with foreigners and fawning servility to 
the British; translation with alterations 
into the Chinese vernacular of 14 chapters 
of Victor Hugo’s novel Les Miserables. 
He terminated his stay in Shanghai 
abruptly in early December. He was living 
with Chang Shih-chao, Ch’en Tu-hsiu and 
Ho Mei-shih. One day when Chang Shih- 
chao and Ch’en Tu-hsiu were out, he 
invited Ho Mei-shih to the theatre. Upon 
arrival there, he said he had forgotten to 
bring money. Ho Mei-shih said he had 
money but he insisted upon going back to 
the house to get money, leaving his friend 
to wait at the theatre. Back to the house, 
he stole 30 dollars belonging to Chang 
Shih-chao and left immediately for the 
wharf where he took the first ship for 
Hong Kong. Upon arrival in Hong Kong 
he went to see Ch’en Shao-pai Mi A 
(1869-1934), publisher of the China 
Daily + BA AR (Chung-kuo jih-pao), pro- 
ducing a letter of introduction which he 
had asked Feng Tzu-yu to write for him. 
He worked on the paper which was 
founded by Dr. Sun Yat-sen Z 3 (il 
(1866-1925) in late 1899 as an organ of 
his revolutionary party, and lived in its 
building. In financial straits as the paper 
.did not pay him much, he was depressed 
and inactive. He did not talk much with 
his colleagues and seldom went outdoors. 
One day he said to Ch’en Shao-pai 
that he had decided to become a monk 
and would go to Kwangtung to seek a 
Buddhist master and take the monastic 
vows. Knowing his eccentric character, 
Ch’en Shao-pai did not try to dissuade 
him but gave him some money for travel- 
ing expenses. He left Hong Kong for 
Huichow $ JẸ insouth Kwangtung where 


at the old dilapidated Hui Lung Monas- 
tery Bi #8 = he became a Buddhist novice 
under Abbot Tsan Chu # #4 . He took 
the Buddhist designation = 7 Man-shu 
(from Manjusri, a Buddhisattva), by which 
he was and is generally known, his 
personal name being 3% Chien and style 
F% Tzu-ku alias % 3 Hsiian-ying. Why 
did he take the monastic vows? He had no 
previous interest in religion nor had he 
any family background or educational in- 
fluence which might have prompted him 
to become a monk. Was he pessimistic 
and sick of the world? At 20 he was still a 
worldly man, gluttonous of fine food, 
attracted to the fair sex and inclined to 
travel and see the world. 

Hard was his life as a novice in the 
monastery. He had to clean the place, 
gather firewood, draw water from the 
well, attend to the burning of incense 
sticks and candlelights on the altar and 
even go out to beg for alms. He had 
hardly enough to eat — much against his 
gluttony for candy, glutinous rice with 
eight ingredients /\ # 8&5 (pa-pao-fan), 
sugar roast chestnut ##)32-—- „roast beef, 
braised chicken and other delicacies. The 
lonesome and monotonous life in the 
monastery was very much against his 
habitual inclination for bustling city life. 

Before many months had passed he 
was fed up with the quietude and mono- 
tony in the monastery. One day when the 
abbot was out begging for alms, he stole 
the ordination certificate of another 
monk Po-ching & # who had passed 
away and 10 cents from the abbot and 
made his way to Hong Kong. On a certain 
day in February, 1904 he presented him- 
self again before Ch’en Shao-pai. The 
latter was chagrined at seeing him in a 
monk’s robe and sandals but took him in 
again after he had explained where he had 
been. At this time the reformer K’ang 
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Yu-wei’s B 4 A (1858-1927) followers 
were very active in Hong Kong. Their 
support for the Manchu monarchy was 
diametrically opposed to Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen’s revolutionary principles which 
sought the overthrow of the Manchu 
regime and the founding of a republic. 
Despite his Buddhist vows which admo- 
nish mercy and eschew killing Man-shu, 
seized with revolutionary zeal, declared 
that “to strike down a bandit gang, first 
strike down its chief-tain.” and he there- 
fore would get a revolver and assassinate 
K’ang Yu-wei. When Ch’en Shao-pai 
heard this, he spoke against his impetuous 
plot and succeeded in persuading him to 
abandon it. 

On March 13, 1904 he happened to 
meet Chien Shih-ch’ang fi tH from his 
native village at Fu Yiian Store jig Ja Be . 
When Chien Shih-ch’ang returned to Li- 
chi he told Chieh-sheng of his chance 
meeting with his son Man-shu. Chieh- 
sheng was then on the brink of death. He 
asked Chien Shih-ch’ang to return to 
Hong Kong immediately and get Man-shu 
home to see him on his deathbed. But 
when Chien Shih-ch’ang saw Man-shu and 
told him of his father’s deathbed wish, he 
refused to go home, saying that he had no 
money to make the trip. Two days later, 
March 15 his father passed away at the 
age of 60. Man-shu did not attend his 
funeral. 

Relationship between Man-shu and his 
father had never been very close. After 
the early years in Japan, father and son 
lived in Li-ch’i from 1892 to 1895 and the 
next year and half in Shanghai. After 
that, they went their separate ways and 
never met again. Man-shu’s antagonism 
toward his father arose probably from the 
latter’s abandonment of Kawai whom he 
believed to be his mother. 

In the latter part of March, 1904 he 


left Hong Kong for Shanghai where he 
called at the office of the Society of 
National Learning M Æ jit (Kuo-hsiieh- 
she), a publishing house founded by 
Chinese returned students from Japan for 
the distribution of revolutionary publica- 
tions and renewed friendship with Yeh 
Lan and Ch’en Ch’u-ping BR #74 whom 
he knew in Japan and made new friends, 
including Huang Chieh#iffi(style Hui-wen 
Hg Hl 1873-1935), Chu Chen-chuang 4E A 
HE, (1875-1932), Teng Ch’iu-mei Biki 
Kao T’ien-mei i KR # (1877-1925) and 
Kao Ch’ui-wan A K & (1879-1966). 
From Shanghai he took a long trip to 
Siam (now Thailand), Ceylon (now Sri 
Lanka) and Annam (now North Vietnam) 
to visit Buddhist temples and establish- 
ments. He got the money for the travel 
from a younger brother of Huang Shih, 
Chieh-sheng’s wife. At Bangkok he taught 
presumably English at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and studied Sanskrit 
with a Buddhist master named Chiao-hsi- 
mo% Æ% Hf . In Ceylon he stayed at the 
Bodhi Temple. In Annam he took his 
Buddhist vows solemnly again at a 
temple, branding his arm rather than his 
head as in China. One of his students 
Huang Meng-ch’ii $ # 3 whom he taught 
later at the Industrial School at Ch’ang- 
sha, Hunan W MRE E %2 says in 
an article “The Rev. Su Man-shu”: ‘The 
Master showed me a photograph of his 
ordination taken in a temple in Vietnam. 
He sat under a big tree baring his right 
arm with scars dimly visible.” His achieve- 
ment on his long trip from spring to fall in 
1904 was his learning of Sanskrit which 
he continued after his return to China and 
culminated in the compilation of a San- 
skrit Grammar #& X H (Fan-wen-tien), an 
eight-volume work. 

~ -Late in 1904 Man-shu went to Ch’ang- 
sha to teach at the Industrial School 
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where his friend Ch’in Yiitiu was the 
academic dean. At Ch’ang-sha Huang 
Hsing and Ch’in Yii-liu had founded the 
China Restoration Society #52 @ (Hua- 
hsing Hui), a revolutionary organ and they 
taught in schools to propagate revolution 
among the youths. Conspiring with the 
Elder Brothers Society 3 %  (Ke-lao 
Hui), a powerful anti-Manchu secret 
society, they planned an uprising on the 
10th day of the 10th moon (November 
16, 1904), the 70th birthday anniversary 
of Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi when there 
would be a large assembly of provincial 
officials civil and military, in the Hunan 
capital for the celebration. But three 
weeks before the attempted coup the 
secret leaked‘out. Huang Hsing and Ch’in 
Yii-liu barely escaped with their lives. 
Man-shu, however, was not involved. 
Probably because of his espousal of 
Buddhism, he did not take any part in the 
plot. So he continued to teach at the 
Industrial School until the summer of 
1905 when he returned to Shanghai. 

He was well-provided with funds at 
this time. When and how he got them was 
not known. He squandered his money by 
hosting “flower and wine feasts” in the 
company of sing-song girls. Inspite of his 
monastic vows, he could not suppress his 
interest in the fair sex, or more explicitly, 
the stirring of his latent sexual desire. 

In the autumn of 1905 he made his 
first visit to Hangchow. He was so en- 
grossed in the scenic views of West Lake 
that he went back there again and again in 
his later years. During his sojourn at 
White Clouds Monastery & Æ #4 he wrote 
the following poem: 

A: 7a Hl SER Bee at 


By 3 X Ob 
a a SE ya 
a SS 
Re A Bt BS 
HES 
Sy At EA 
SE At ES RE 


At White Clouds Monastery on 
West Lake 

Serried white clouds embrace yon 
Thunder Peak. 

Red plum trees clad in snow look bright, 
though bleak. 

After sparse food, I sink in meditation 

As bell sounds hit the pool in dull vibra- 


tion. 


In a postscript to Man-shu’s drawing 
“Boating on West Lake” Tsai Che-fu 
# HK (1879-1941), a friend whom he 
met later, describes him then as follows: 
“In the autumn of 1905 ... one day as I 
passed by Secluded Soul Cliff #33 I 
saw a young man with his head shaved, 
sitting precariously on the edge of a stone 
balustrade. Though he wore a monk’s 
tobe, he had underneath a pull-over 
sweater. His sad but striking looks were 
impressive. I thought he must be a 
remarkable man who was compelled to 
take monkhood by circumstances. When 
I saw his drawing, I realized Man-shu must 
have been visiting West Lake in the same 
year as I. So I asked him about it, and 
found out that it was really he whom I 
saw that day.”4 

After his trip to Hangchow, Man-shu 
went to Nanking to teach at the Army 
Elementary School. There he made the 
acquaintance with a young army officer 
Chao Sheng #8 # (1881-1911), style Pai- 
hsien {A 36 and they became close friends. 
In his “Random Notes from a Swallow’s 
Tomb” 38 Fæ pÆ Man-shu has the 
following entry about him: “Chao Pai- 
hsien had the ambition of setting the 
world in order. When I taught at the 
Kiangnan Elementary School, Pai-hsien 
was the Commanding Officer of the Third 
Regiment of the New Army organized by 
the Ch’ing Government. It was then that 
I got acquainted with him and admired his 
military talent. Whenever he came to see 
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me, he would have an orderly carry over a 
salted duck and a pot of yellow wine. He 
was a great drinker as I was a great eater. 
Whenever he was drunk, he would sing 
loudly under the wind-blown willows, 
grasping his sword with one hand. Or we 
would gallop our horses together in the 
hills. It was a time of great joy!” 

Chao Pai-hsien, a revolutionary, later 
plotted with Huang Hsing the uprising in 
Canton on April 27, 1911. While Huang 
Hsing led an attack on the Governor’s 
headquarters in the city with a small band 
of followers, Chao Pai-hsien was to break 
into the city with reinforcements. But at 
‘ the appointed time he failed to storm 
through the city gate. Outnumbered by 
government troops, the small band of 
attackers was decimated and Huang Hsing 
barely escaped with his life. Chao Pai- 
hsien, grief-stricken at his failure, died 
soon after. The 72 insurrectionists who 
fell were later buried at Yellow Flower 
Mound # #€ ff with a monument erected 
there. 

Grieved at his death, Man-shu made a 
drawing entitled “Drinking the Horse in-a 
Desolate Town” 7i dk tk ES which he 
had promised Chao Pai-hsien while they 
were together in Nanking. In March, 
1912 he sent the drawing to a friend in 
Canton and asked him to bury it in Chao 
Pai-hsien’s grave. 

In January 1906 Man-shu returned to 
Ch’ang-sha to teach painting at Ming-te 
School ÁH #4 # but soon went to Wuhu, 
Anhwei Province Zikk% to teach at 
Wan-chiang Middle School. e yL # 
During the summer vacation he left for 
Japan which he had not visited since 1903. 
In Japan he made an unsuccessful attempt 
to find Kawai. At this time he wrote the 
following poem and sent it to his friends 
Liu San 3) = (1880-1938), style Chi- 
ping Æ% 24 and Kao Hsii & ja (1877- 


1925), style T’ien-mei K #s : 
RIZ Ri 


A tE iB ER EHH» 
BS HE i 3k — 3 & 
RAR E ERMAR? 
Si Bi 8 2 tt wl Ao 


To Liu San and T’ien-mei 


Facing the wall, I sought the void nine 
years. 

I’m back a wreck whose distant trip 
here ends. 

Who is as sad as I with bitter tears? 

By Mother’s side I yearn my poet 
friends. 


Upon his return to Wuhu in August 
that year he found Wan-chiang Middle 
School in chaos. Two weeks after the 
Mid-Autumn Festival he left for Shanghai 
and again visited Hangchow to enjoy the 
scenic beauty of West Lake. Back in 
Shanghai he was in such financial straits 
that he could not afford even a haircut or 
a bath. He wrote urgent letters to his 
friends for financial help and took tempo- 
rary lodging at the headquarters of the 
Shanghai branch of the China Alliance 
H Ed fal 28 & (Chung-kuo t’ung-meng hui) 
which was organized on August 20, 1905 
in Tokyo by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Huang 
Hsing, Chang Chi, Wang Chao-ming 
YE Jk & (1883-1944), style Ching-wei #644 
Hu Han-min HER (1979-1936), Sung 
Chiao-jen RA (1882-1913), Feng Tzu- 
yu, Ma Chiin-wu KA A (1882-1936) and 
others. 

On the Chinese New Year (February 
13, 1907) Man-shu again sailed to Japan. 
This time he succeeded in a reunion with 
Kawai, then an old white-haired woman 
of 60, who had married a second Japanese 
man. Mother and son met in the summer 


of 1907 at a restaurant at Omori, a town 
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near Kamata, between Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama. He had asked his former school- 
mate at Ta-t’ung School Ch’en Kuo- 
ch’iian. BH EY #8 to accompany him and 
interpret for him. According to Ch’en 
Kuo-ch’iian when Man-shu enrolled at Ta- 
tung School, he studied Chinese and 
English but not Japanese and he could 
speak only simple Japanese but not any- 
thing complicate.* At a second meeting a 
few days later, also with Ch’en Kuo- 
ch’iian as interpreter, Kawai introduced 
him to her second Japanese husband, a 
rich old merchant, whom he never men- 
tioned to his friends or in his writings. On 
this occasion Kawai gave’ Man-shu three 
photographs: one of himself about two or 
three years old in a Japanese dress, sitting 
on her lap; a second showing him at the 
same age, standing between an old 
Japanese couple, his maternal grand- 
parents; and a third showing his elder 
sister Eiko EnomotofgA4+F by Kawai’s 
first Japanese husband. 

From January to June, 1907 Man-shu 
stayed with Chang Ping-lin at the Tokyo 
office of the People’s Journal 33 ( Min- 
pao), official organ of the China Alliance. 
During those months he completed the 
Sanskrit Grammar with its preface and 
contributed several drawings to the jour- 
nal, including “Prince Yo O’s Visit to 
Ts’ui-wei Pavilion in Ch’ihchow” & #8 E 
Z th NA KS, “Boating on Lake Mo 
Ch’ou by Prince Hsu of Chungshan” 
BP ER RMI and “Hooting 
at Night by Prince I of T’aip’ing T’ien- 
kuo” KF KRM BER . In July 
he moved to the Tokyo office of the 
T ien-i-Journal KÆ% where he stayed 
with Liu Shih-p’ei 2i ff = (1884-1919) 
and his wife Ho Chen faj#@ and contri- 
buted to this journal: “Portrait of Ni 
Wo” & i E , “The Lone Mountain” 
M ih Hl , “Teng T’ai-miao’s Autumn Mus- 





ing” AWK BE “Hsiao Temple on 
the Bank” yr F #§ = and “The Crescent 
Moon in Autumn” W #2 A. Ho 
Chen who learned painting with him com- 
piled an Album of Man-shu’s Paintings 
& Zk Bt Bt which includes a preface in 
Japanese by Kawai. Following are a 
Chinese translation from the Japanese by 
Chou Tso-jen JJ fe A. (1885-1966) and an 
English translation from the Chinese by 
me: 


KE Ea 


ARE KE BR > 
WE 2 2 el YE o? 
( R56 Ek me S ) 
RA RAAE 
5a Bll SS 1 oe Be BP 
( TERLAB ) 
BD RM > RS RIA H 
PEE’ RIRH. PREK K 
ToL aR MES ATR o? 
KREG BRKABR DREA 
MERE SHREK RARER 
2RoRMER BEM REZAT 
MRR’ AB : 
FE ee aT ik > 
( Bat > EA BER IRR 
DRAR ) 
RAE A PA EK E © 
(Hae: REARS > E 
AFSBHRE > Heim ) 
Az Aw AT > 
Ze Be Rl RR MA o 
(Hak: RAR ARK? ) 
RAARRBKRA > KTR 
mLa: [ S50 RAB Bo IS 
SARK BRL BRE Bs B 
Fath HEME > RRR AE RK 
Rit —-@ DERE Ce tw Rx 
kt RAGRAB BE > DRA > 
we ARR EAE WAR 
FHA Bz ae o 
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A Preface to an Album 
of Man-shu’s Paintings 


When the moon leaves mid-sky, with 
wind clouds fly. 

A lone swan’s shadow streaks in wane 
sunlight. 

(This scene is frequently painted by my 
son.) . 

Across the sea I look for mail you write. 

Which Holy Mountain cliff have you 
come nigh? 

(My son- painted a picture entitled 
“Shaking My Cassock on Holy 
Mountain”) 

My son, when young, was not very 
intelligent and was often sick. He was 
extremely fond of painting and of 
traveling afar. He took monkhood in 
youth. We have not seen each other for 
more than 10 years. As time flies, he is 
now 24. Last summer, dressed ‘in his 
Buddhist garb, he came east to visit me 
but missed seeing me as I was dwelling 
in the countryside. He came again this 
summer and found me a white-haired 
old woman. I looked into his folder and 
found the following poem by his friend 
Mr. Liu: 

I treated him with yellow wine and rice; 
(Author’s note: Though The Rever- 
end Man-shu does not drink, I 
always offer him wine whenever he 
comes to my house.) 

You offered me “Fall Willows at White 
Gate”. 

(Author’s note: When we were 

together in Nanking, he painted this 

picture which is extremely exqui- 
site.) 

You fail to spurn your love in sacrifice; 

Your cassock bears tear stains bespatter- 
ed late. 

(Author’s note: I don’t know 

why.) 

I asked him why he was so sad and 
was told that he thought of me and his 
elder sister. I said tearfully to him, 
“My son, your love roots have not been 
plucked.” He is now determined to visit 
the land of Buddha to study Buddhism. 
Though his intelligence is low, I wish 
him resilient will. I therefore composed 
the poem above to strengthen his 


determination. Lady Ho Chen happens 
to be collecting my son’s miscellaneous 
works. I thereby jot down this state- 
ment, not caring what form of writing it 
is. 


Kawai in a cottage at Nishitobe 


Man-shu’s friend Chang Cho-shen 
i 54 who resided with him, Shen Chien 
shih yt R+ and Lo Hei-chih # SE in 
Koishikana, Tokyo, 1909 recounted a 
romance Man-shu had during his visit to 
Kawai in 1907 in “‘Anecdotes of The Rev. 
Man-shu”: “Man-shu, noble and intelli- 
gent, is very much liked by his aunt 
(Kawai’s sister). His cousin Shizuko was 
his playmate when he was a child. Both 
were then innocent. Now that they have 
grown up, the aunt tried to get them 
married. Shizuko was in love with him 
and would want to be his life-long 
companion. The aunt gave Man-shu a 
ring as her daughter’s permanent souvenir, 
or rather a token of betrothal. But Man- 
shu wandered about, visiting famous 
mountains year after year. Also as he had 
to keep his monastic vows, he could not 
get married. And so any thought of a 
matrimonial union had been put off and 
off and Shizuko pined away and died with 
a grievous heart.” 

His friend Huang K’an # f (1886- 
1935) once said, “Tzu-ku F 4 (Man-shu’s 
style) had a romance about which he had 
made a solemn pledge never to tell any- 
one.”’6 

In the 1960s Huang K’an’s son Huang 
Nien-tien % 4H donated to the National 
Peiping Library Man-shu’s copy of Select- 
ed Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley which 
he had given to his father in 1912. On the 
back of page 8 of the book is pasted a 
colored photograph of a Japanese girl “in 
a kimono with a high hairdo pinned with 
a red flower who looked demure and 
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charming.” 
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shu’s sake.” 


The following poems by Man-shu are 
possibly in commemoration of Shizuko: 


Ke 


Rl i ee AR ? 
@ Aik Al EI o 
I te KRIS GS > 
YO fa YZ OK AY © 


Title Missing 


Charming she wore a ribbon knot aslant. 

Her powdered fingers searched tomes 
relevant. 

We took a lotus boat across the stream. 

But now I look for her soul in my 
dream. 


BAAN AR 

Ot 83] Bee E 
HLTH AB FE Be E A o 
RAKBA BE: 
WL HEA RSER 


Passing by Wakamatsu-cho 
with Deep Sentiments 


A lone lamp dimly lit my blurry dream. 

Wind and rain drowned the temple’s 
midnight toll. 

When I returned, she is gone like a 
gleam. 

Who gathers lotus o’ver the stream and 


shoal? 


B ERIA RR 


MEAR j? 
fT Eik — M(B ° 
Se Sin IE SR SE Ba SR 
Mt HK bs BD bk © 


Huang Nien-tien had asked 
his father who‘ this Japanese girl was and 
his father had replied, 
who drowned herself in the sea for Man- 


“It was this girl 


To Ch’en Tu-hsiu as I Pass by 
Wakamatsu-cho with 
Deep Sentiments 


Ask me not if my parting with her is for 
life or death. 

A lone monk, I drift like clouds floating 
or water flowing. 

I madly laugh and loudly wail without 
reason of doing. 

What joy I may have has -transformed 
into icy breath. 


w 
at 
K 


| RHR GS FRE T SH + 
4 SAR MM BP So 
Ot fait Sk EE > au AOE 
> N al & OH BBE 
HER eAa OD 
Ci TSS BE a a 
St at aol ol BS 
of oe YY Vw 


`- 
va 


Fall of Cherry Blossoms 


For ten days have the cherries been in 
bloom. 

I ran around the blossoms thousand 
times a day. 

Wind and rain came last night to bring 
them doom. 

Who would report to Man and Heav’n 
the disarray? 

Her pretty bones are buried in north 
sand frontiers. 

In vain I shed tears drop by drop into a 
cup. 

Let my love be remembrance of some 
future years. 

Into gray ashes long has my spring heart 
burned up. 


In ‘Man-shu’s autobiographical fiction 
The Lone Swan Kawai took Saburo as he 
was called by his Japanese relatives to visit 


. his aunt in Hakone #4 #% . There he took 


fancy of his aunt’s foster daughter Shi- 
zuko #-F He spoke of her “cherry 
lips” “lovely dimples”, “sweet odors”, 
“soft, gentle, mysterious murmurs”, “her 
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words coming forth like a strand of flaw- 
less pearls”, “her beauty and intelligence 
even unsurpassed by the goddess. Wu-she 
Sei”. Neither did Shizuko hide her 
affection for him. Kawai urged him to 
marry Shizuko as was his aunt’s wish too. 
He confessed to Kawai, “I love Shizuko” 
. and “Shizuko must also know this in her 
heart.” But his reluctance to get married 
arose “from an unavoidable circumstances 
of bitter grief.” In the end he cut short 
his visit to his aunt and made an abrupt 
departure alone. In a farewell letter to 
Shizuko he said, “Alas! You and I are to 
part forever. As a monk, who has taken 
the highest Buddhist vows, I can never 
have a woman as my life-long 
companion.” 


Is this episode fact or fiction? If fact, 
it shows that he made a hasty retreat on 
the brink of marriage. If fiction, it does 
show that he would renege should he be 
cornered for marriage. In either case, he 
would give his love affair a tragic ending. 
Why? His use of monkhood as an excuse 
for not marrying is poor subterfuge. If he 
really loved a girl, and wanted to marry 
her, he could revoke his monastic vows 
and return to laity as many monks did. 
After all, he was not a monk of great 
devotion since he frequently dallied with 
sing-song girls, hosted “flower and wine 
feasts,” wrote love poems, ate meat 
instead of vegetarian food, and wore 
common Chinese clothes and Western 
suits in lieu of the cassock. 

Man-shu often complained of “un- 
speakable pangs in his life.” There are 
two possible causes for his pangs. One is 
his ilegetimacy. Members of the Su 
family said that Kawai never told him that 
he was born by the Japanese maid Owaka 
who left Su Chieh-sheng’s employ shortly 
after his birth and throughout his life he 
took Kawai as his own mother. His pangs 


could not have risen from any doubt 
about his legitimacy. Then they could be 
ascribed to a second cause: his physical 
incapability to consummate marriage. 
Further evidence will be found in his later 
life. 

In September 1907 Man-shu left 
Tokyo for Shanghai. He fell sick on the 
way and was laid up in bed for eight days 
with a severe cold at an inn at Nagasaki. 
Upon arrival in Shanghai he put up at the 
library building of the Association for the 
Preservation of National Learning BY £ {F 
#28 where two other scholars Huang: 
Chieh Ži #§ (1974-1935), style Hui-wen 
Wg Bj and Teng Shih #8 @ style Ch’iu- 
mei k #§ . He was so poor that Huang 
Chieh lent him a dollar for pocket money. 
The Association founded in 1905 by a 
group of Cantonese intellectuals, headed 
by Teng and Huang, aimed at arousing 
public sentiments for revolution through 
the publication and dissemination of writ- 
ings by patriots of the Ming dynasty who 
had refused to recognize and serve Man- 
chu rule. Its mouth organ was the Journal 
of Chinese Learning x m (Kuo-ts’ui 
hsiteh-pao). Man-shu took part in a group 
picture of members of the Association in 
front of the library building. He appears 
in the photograph as a dapper young men 
wearing a Western suit, an overcoat and a 
derby and showed not the slightest trace 
of being a monk. 


In December 1907 Man-shu went back 
to Japan and soon fell sick. After staying 
in a hospital at Yokohama in early 1908 
he returned to Tokyo where he first 
resided with Liu Shih-p’ei and his wife Ho 
Chen. Occasionaly he went to visit Kawai 
and once accompanied her to the seashore 
of Zushi - . Later when Liu Shih-p’ei 
entered into a bitter quarrel with Chang 
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Ping-Lin and suspected him siding with 
Chang, he had to move out. He became 
lonesome and sad. In a letter dated April 
8, 1908 to his good friend Liu San he 


said, “I have left them (Liu and Chang) . 


and am drifting about without any way to 
make a living. I would like to go back to 
Kwangtung but where can I get the travel- 
ing expenses? IIi have to beg for alms with 
my bowl from door to door beset with 
grief. As soon as I get some money I 
shall leave for Lo-fou #2 (in Kwangtung 
known for its Buddhist monasteries) and 
after a few months’ rest I shall proceed 
southward.” 

He thought of his friend Huang Chieh 
who stayed with him in the library build- 
ing of the Association for the Preservation 
of National Learning and sent him the 
following poem: 


ay WS fal 


a fal AB Zr GG Ak » 
Pa AE fa? 
2k FTA LBL > 
% 76 40 BL KS o 


To Hui-wen 


When I heard suddenly the neighbor 
girl’s “Bright Sunlight Song”, 

I wondered. how the Southland poet is 
getting along. 

I thought of writing him some lines to 
ask how he is faring, 

But grievous thoughts confusing like 
fallen flowers are overbearing. 


Between May and August, 1908 Man- 
shu published two serial works in the 
People’s Journal “Tales of Spectral 
Splendors on the Shores of Kwangtung” 
$8 We eg and “An Account of My 
Refuge on the Shores of Sala” 22 #74 E 
Bk g by the Indian author Ghocha The 
tales are about people in Kwangtung at 
the end of the Ming dynasty who pre- 
ferred to die heroically to serving abject- 


edly the Manchu conquerors while the 
account tells about the Indians’ resistance 
to British invasion. He translated the 
account into Chinese obviously to draw a 
comparison between the Manchu 
conquest of China and the British subju- 
gation of India. He also published as a 
separate booklet Affinities in Literature - 
% BR & (Wen-hsiieh yin-yiian), a collec- 
tion of English translations of Chinese 
poetry by James Legge, Herbert A. Giles, 
John Francis Davis, George T. Candlin, 
W.T. Mercer and some unknown transla- 
tors, including poems from the Book of 
Poetry, Li Po’s poems, the ‘“Tea-picking 
Ballad”. “Ballad of Mu-lan’’, and “Song of 
Everlasting Sorrow” and Man-shu’s 
Chinese translations of English poetry, 
including a poem by Byron, Goeth’s 
hymn on Sakuntala from E.B. Eastwick’s 
English translation and King Asoka’s 
inscription on a Buddhist monument. 
The book indicates Man-shu’s interest in 
the intercultural flow between East and 
West. 


In the fall of 1908 Man-shu went 
again to Shanghai and Hangchow. At 
Hangchow he stayed at White Clouds 
Monastery. In October at the invitation 
of Yang Jen-shan #4204 (1857-1911), a 
Buddhist scholar, he went to Nanking to 
teach English at Jetavana School ik ta #§ 
# founded for the instruction of monks 
in Buddhist scriptures. During his stay at 
Jetavana School he met the German sino- 
logist Otto Franke (1863-1946) who came 
to visit the school. He had been inter- 
preter at the German Legation in Peking 
for 12 years (1889-1901) and after his 
return to Germany in 1901 he had served 
as adviser to the Chinese Minister in Berlin 
from 1903 to 1909, during which time he 
became interested in Buddhism. On his 
return visit to China in 1908 he visited 
Jetavana School to get firsthand infor- 
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mation about the new Buddhist reform 
movement. He had discussions on Budd- 
hism with Yang Jen-shan and Man-shu. 
Man-shu recorded that during his conver- 
sation with Otto Franke he was critical of 
Timothy Richard’s translation of Ta- 
cheng ch’i-hsin lun. KR & 18i The 
Awakening of Faith in the Mahayama 
Doctrine), Shanghai, 1907, which was 
used as a text at the school. 

After hardly three months at Jetavana 
School, Man-shu left Nanking to return to 
Tokyo. While in Tokyo in the spring of 
1909, he began translating Selected Poems 
of Byron. With the help of Chang Ping-lin 
who did some revisions for him he 
completed his translation in May and had 
it published in October in Shanghai a thin 
volume that included “The Ocean,” “Isle 
of Greece”, “My Native Land, Good 
Night”, “To a Lady Who Presented the 
Author with the Velvet Band Which 
Bound Her Tresses”, “Live Not the Stars 
and the Mountains”, and “The Maid of 
Athens”. 

Man-shu returned once again to 
Shanghai in September, 1909. In early 
October he got acquainted with John B. 
Fletcher (1879- ) of the British Consu- 
late in Shanghai, who had become in- 
terested in Chinese poetry and art through 
the introduction of Ts’ai Che-fu #@# 
and obtained an English preface by Flet- 
cher for his translation of Byron. Flet- 
cher says in the preface inter alia: ‘Mr. 
Mandju in translating for the Chinese 
public Byron’s well-known ‘Isles of 
Greece’ and ‘Good Night’ has, we think, 
made a desirable addition to the literature 
of popular liberty in China; and can surely 
hope that the ideal thus presented will 
neither fail to find admirers nor to 
stimulate thought.” 

Earlier Ts’ai Che-fu had shown Flet- 
cher an album ‘of Man-shu’s paintings. 


Fletcher was so impressed with Man-shu’s 
artistry that he wrote a poem of 24 lines 
describing the beautiful scenes in the 
paintings. The last four lines read: 


Such gleams of nature, heart-instilled 
desire, 

Such silent glory, cometary fire, 

Such mystic contemplation, raptured 
gaze, 

The artist’s soul perceives, and limns in 
secret ways. 


Man-shu was so pleased with Flet- 
cher’s poem that he presented through 
Ts’ai one of his paintings. In return Ts’ai 
presented Man-shu a volume of Shelley’s 
poems, a gift which Ts’ai had received 
from Fletcher who had received it from a 
British lady. Later, when Man-shu show- 
ed this book to Chang Ping-lin, the latter 
wrote the following comment on the 
book: ‘Poems by Shelley are the most 
delicate and beautiful in the West, very 
similar to Yi-shan’s (Li Shang-yin’s) of 
China. This book was originally presented 
by a lady. After several changes of hands 
it fell to the Rev. Man-shu. It might make 
his fancy run riot as happened to Buddha’s 
disciple Nanda. I am not sure whether it 
is, after all, a blessing or a woe to Man- 
shu.”7 True to his misgivings Man-shu did 
inscribe the following poem to the British 
lady whom he called “Miss Lily” 3 44% 
+ (Lien-hua nii-shih) in the same volume. 


Rati BN Se 


HE Re fi SY — dak» 
BY BR ot BF iE Be BE ! 
He EFEK Fe OE fy He? 
D RK Fi ee AR BR 
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Inscribed on Collection of 
Shelley’s Poems 


Who offered me this book of Shelley’s 
songs 

When my heart is beset with woes and 
wrongs 

How can I give my poems in return 

To one whose luring eyes in dream I 
yearn? 


Between 1907 and 1913 when Man- 
shu was a young man of 24 to 30, he, a 
monk, was involved in romance with the 


fair sex in Tokyo and Shanghai. 


In. Tokyo he was fascinated by a gei- 
sha named Monosuke gh) . He wrote the 


following poems about her: 


Feel no regret about your lowly birth. 

I love you madly; we’re of like blood 
strains. ; 

Spots on my cassock look like cherry 
petals; 

Half of them are rouge stains and half 
tear stains, 


4 iat 3 EK AR ELAR >? 
— ee 481A] 78 Ts © 
| RIK FR MES TA A 
Hb HE HE LBS o 


Her boundless grief and endless suffer- 
ance 

Are played out by her finger-tips astute. 

Ah! In my days of illness and mis- 
chance 

How can I bear her melancholy lute? 


Fy UG Ee ER M? 
F AO YL HE AF AN © 
Sek RPE A W? 
TUR He WB ak HB GE ? 


Dante and Byron are mentors to me. 

Great is my talent but short are my 
days! 

Let no red strings break when the lady 


plays. 
To whom may I air grievance and 
ennui? . 


KB HO ARE > 
SK H REIRA ° 
ERM ATR > 
RA IWA ERT 


She with peach cheeks and red lips in 
her seat 

Plays on the sheng her grief like floods 
of spring. 

The Kegon Waterfalls a thousand feet 

Match not her love for me e’er ravishing. 


BERRIAZ > 
Bite AL BE Se A © 
Hs JP — oh HE HE > 
{RAT ARG BF o 


Fair Usha white like snow comes with a 
bow 

And a red leaf to seek a verse from me. 

I give a bowl of loveless tears to thee. 

Why didn’t we meet before I took the 
vow? 


AUSF i BE ik 2 78 > 
Fy Dh Di OE Hs WBE o 
RABA SOAR? 
FE fth A fe H h Ho 


Void have I seen in nine years’ medi- 
tation. 

Back with a staff I shy to meet today. 

Ungrateful I am through on this occas- 
ion. 

Let someone else be the zither you play. 


#1 ER at > 
del ee Bia A Br YP 
TE BE DK SA RA ER >? 
BS RIR TE ER HB o 
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High on the tower her flute blows out 
“Spring Rain.” 

When shall I see the Hangchow bore 
again? 

Straw-shoed and alms-bowled I am un- 
known, 

Crossing bridges cherry blossom over- 
strowned, 


Man-shu also wrote the following three 
poems under the title “To the Zither 
Player” whom some critics believe to be 
no other than Monosuke. 


IR ù FER BR > 
4p Bt ER Be FB FE Bl > 
BY Se MSS BE th 
Sid A. SE BER GENIE o 


She envies my pursuit at heart for chan. 

Buddha says love and hate both are same 
though. 

In a straw hat and raincoat off I go. 

Neither love nor hate do I have for Man. 


ERBERI Sw > 
RGB +E o 
CEL Re fe te > 
ES WH BIRO 


1 dislike budding flowers and greening 
willows. 


I’ve drifted twenty years on the East Sea. 

I’ve learned through chan love’s void for you 
andme. ` 

By Biwa Lake I sleep on sutra pillows. 


iR IE R aE p ORR > 
PS BE is AR R © 
HAA BADAZ»? 
Th @ AE Ee 


I kissed her dewy lips in plunderage. 
Out in the wind I brushed off my. tear stains. 
Longing for her day after day I age. 
Dusk fell upon the lonesome window panes. 


When Monosuke bade him farewell in 


the early part of 1909 she asked Man-shu 
to paint “The Golden Landscape” as a 
souvenir and he wrote the two following 
poems on the picture: 


eS ADL a HE 
fis ig EE BH RE 
fal tH PB SB > 
fir ZK LL MCR © 


I sense love strummed upon the zither 
strings 

And bidding of farewell in the tense 
strain. 

How can I paint at ease land goldening. 

When around town bare trees and hills 
remain? 


iB J Bi He MS AE » 
ETLE BE TT 
E EHM Oo ke Bll » 
ARE EE FS Ha 


Seeing you off with the surging tide, 

I do a silk painting as farewell gift. 

V'll go with you five miles but far you'll 
stride. 

Play not the lute for me before adrift. 


Man-shu wrote the following 19 
poems at different times during his visits 
in Japan addressed to girls other than 
Shizuko and Monosuke. Among them 
were Kuo-hsiang A Æ , A-ko fal AT , 
Chen-chen H & , T’ang-chi# #8 and A- 
chiao fh] H . It is now difficult to iden- 
tify which poem with which girl but each 
records the stirring of his heart for one or 
another at the time: 


19 Miscellaneous Poems of 
Sojourn in the East 


RS ae tAE) 


(1) 
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She coyly rolls up the window shade. 

In silvery candlelight she combs her 
hair. 

To whom can she air her grief on the 
stair? 

She scours the Milky Way for Herd and 
Maid. 


(2) 
Ut A R AK AK 
He UE ABR iit #K ° 


#5 x BSED A TE > 
A Bd 5 at TK TR Ye e 


The fireflies shimmer throughout the 


long night. 

The fair White Maid can’t bear the 
autumn chill. 

When we meet, ask not if the world goes 
right. 


Grief for the state evokes but tears to 
spill. 


(3) 


HE fm HR WGP PRE > 
SZ Bik wo KK © 
ae Sil oF E ete > 
IK fm BF 2 2 FE © 


In a new silk blouse she descends the 
western tower. 

She chatters, young and fragrant like a 
nutmeg flower. 

Telling about her age, she is so shy and 
cute. 

Under the crystal screen she learns to 
play the lute. 


(4): 


25 24 Uit fk A > 
Be is HO 7K HE Eo 
AGEEAER? | 
HR ES? 


Under blue tassels and hooks of white 
jade 

In the cool night she waits for her Cow- 
herd. 

“Don’t you know since last year you 
left your maid, 


Rouge tears have stained my pillow red 
like curd.” 


(5) 


Re SR BR 
Pi Me — SR M o 
Bi BAK HO SA A» 
KREE KS 


Steal not the famed perfume of a 
strange land. 

Coyly she peeps out from behind the 
screen. 

I hesitate to put pearls in her hand 

Lest the twin stars next year will bring 
chagrin. 


(6) 


BMA Rik wk» 
a ey SBF I 52 BR O” 
ARREK? 
RX E Ty o 


Beyond the balustrade late is the night. 

Dark is her shadow slant upon the 
screen. 

Under the lamp she has a rosy sheen. 

With phoenix bands she plaits a love- 
knot tight. 


(7) 


oi SE BEE A dng > 
REEE EE 
ie SA ALE pe E> 
Fad Ae PARR EO 


The crescent moon shines on the court- 
yard swing. 

Flower shadows keep her from going 
upstairs. l 

Dew wets her stockings with lotus of 
spring. 

She fingers her silk girdle with coy airs. 


(8) 


HS RE MTR 
hy eR EH 
KERERE? 
BEAREN? 


I pluck a yellow blossom for a gift. 

She thanks me with her starry eyes up- 
lift. 

My ox-cart leaves with bells jingling en 


route. 
Who in the courtyard plays the green 
jade flute? 
(9) 


2098 #0 Mok BBE 
BAER M ° 
A+R» 
AS MR ARR ° 


In the red lotus pond green waters flow. 

We cross the stream on a magnolia boat. 

She is a girl of fifteen and doesn’t know 

In the Lu House lived “No-Sorrow” of 
note. 


(10) 


3G GA TAYE SE SH AK » 
me HHH 5 fA 7k EB o 
MAER REY? 
S44 EMS BRIN © 
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Through the pearl screen comes a lute’s 
autumn song. 

A water tower with zigzag railings 
looms. 

I recall Ting-an’s line erelong: 

“I ever dream of Soochow’s grass and 
blooms.” 


(11) 


AERES? 
2A ii WE hk T R o 
1 E D a hh AE o 
$ A ta alar ERK e 


Parting grief lies between the Earth and 
Heaven. 


In fine garb she stands on the tower 
alone. 

Thousand green willows moan when 
they’re wind-blown. 

As farewell tokens, they are sorrow 
leaven. 


(12) 


Tite OH EE? 
SG Bi PA OS El fal fal ° 
ia FY SR A 4 St» 
Fk BARE RR 1B ° 


A six-fold skirt with river scenes she 
wears. 

Under lamplight her fragrance smells 
like myrrh. 

I have no way to roam by boat with her 

And shed a cupful of tears unawares. 


(13) 
SR A) Se PR BR BRD» 
ÆR (HB BY it BR 
Be BA aK 3B WG ED > 
2SRBARHe 


Bright candlelight and gold cups gleam 
on the green gauze. 
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I give the lady fair a cup of rosy wine. 

Flushed red she is too weak to speak 
and has to pause. 

White blossoms newly pinned on her 
knot shine. 


(14) 


i BS ES iy OR AUR» 
ie@ Ly Fa BR AR BE Ho 
a A aed & HE Ly BE » 
fa WH HE Be NA ° 


Silk light and thin like cicadas’ wings 
girds her waist. 

I paint her lashes dark like distant hills 
in vain. 

Who knows the poet on the fairy isles 
sad-faced 

Dreams of the Six Dynasties’ towers in 
mist and rain. 


(15) 


FAS ABP Re Be» 
Bik 7 RE AB 2B NHR © 
iro TF ES, E FL A ? 
HA BS RL GR AK AR HH o 


By the lake side the chestnut horse 
flaunts pride. 

Crows perch upon the bridge across the 
brook. 

She asks the palms for news from every 
nook. 

Her morning rouge tears flow into a 
tide. 


(16) 


BRRRARR> 
A RRF 98 He 
i TA IR AS Bi HS» 
Ba a BA ET HE © 


Take loving care of your bright looks 
God-given. 
We won’t e’er wed on Earth or e’ev in 


Heaven. 
The pearl lost grievously sinks in the 
sea. 
Seeing your things evokes more ennui. 


(17) 


AE  — BY Bi a al » 
ie R BM © 
tie IRA RB 
ibis 228 AL BS EB HE o 


Who cares this day about my woeful 
song? 

Only I know my mind in dreary fall. 

In this strange land amidst the evening 
gong 

And falling leaves I seem to hear her 
call 


(18) 


BR HR EK PR ATN TF > 
REA AK HZ P 
2E Bit 2K EA BS > 
{RJ Bis He JEL AB. a)? 


When autumn rain beats on the leafless 
trees, 

Where can I, drifting in the wide world, 
go? 

No trace of man on hills or streams one 
sees. ` 

Where does a woman’s plaintive song 
come though? 


(19) 


MS He E-t 
ÉA TF aA RF o 
78 75 BLA EHTE 
+e IR © 


When we enjoy the coolness hand in 
hand, 

Shy are the fragrant orchids, I recall 

Our days of love in the antique side 
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hall: 
You peeled with fingers lichee of South- 
land. 


Man-shu’s visits in Japan between 
1907 and 1913 was a period of great 
creativity in poetry. Besides romantic 
poems quoted above, he also wrote poems 
describing scenery or recalling historic 
events. Following is a poem on passing 
the birthplace in Hirato Æ F of Cheng 
Ch’eng-kung (Koxinga) & Kw (1624- 
1662), the Japan-born Chinese patriot, 
toward the end of the Ming dynasty, who 
put up strong resistance on Taiwan to the 
Manchu invaders and at one time led a 
campaign from the South China coast 
inland, pushing as far as Nanking: 


ebbing tide. 

A thatched shop’s ice-flag singals a 
mart’s neighborhood. 

On the red leaves capped mountain 
maids collect firewood. 


BE RO h 
I AY BS BS te ok HA» 
Bis Bs BRK Fa HH FA o 
EK TE RL BK EWG Eo 


Singing Extempore on 
My Way to Yodoe 


In the lone ward wisps of smoke rise in 
train. 
Singing sprouts song the farmers plant 
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F RE ABBE E E 
TARRENAE’ 
VARES RA 
A N RTR 
2E A BAR BE AL ° 


Passing Koxinga’s Birthplace 
at Hirato 


Passers-by point at Koxinga’s carved 
stone 

Midst yon white sands and green pines 
in sunset, 

Gone from the land are heroes lately 
known. 

In my teared cassock I crouch at the 
tablet. 


1 ye FA 
WER GR Ba Ra BE» 
$i PRS Yb IR A © 
F Ti Ok ie Rai st > 
Wi LU RL BS er BB HE o 


Passing through Kamata 


Deep in the willow shades my horse 
treads with pride 
When boundless silvery sands pursue the 


new grain. 

My lean horse needn’t worry of the long 
trip. 

Peach blossoms cast their redness on my 
whip. 


Whenever Man-shu returned to Shang- 
hai from Japan during the period from 
1907 to 1913 he associated with mostly 
revolutionary intellectuals, some of whom 
he had met in Japan. Outstanding among 
them were Huang Chieh, Chang Ping-lin, 
Ch’en Ch’u-ping, Chu Chen-chuang 3% H H 
Tsai Che-fu, Teng Ch’iu-mei, Chang 
Ch’ing-ch’eng 38 tA and Kao T’ien-mei. 
In the winter of 1909 a Southern Society 
Ba fit (Nan Shé) was founded by three 
intellectuals with revolutionary aspira- 
tions, namely, Kao T’ien-mei, Ch’en Ch’ii- 
ping and Liu Ya-tze W Hh F (1887-1958). 
The Society (1909-23), established at a 
gathering of the handful of intellectuals - 
on Tiger Hill 52 &% in Soochow grew to be 
one of the largest associations of Chinese 
writers of all times with a membership of 
more than a thousand at the high of its 
development. Man-shu joined it as one of 
its early members. Many of his poems 


- were first published in the Journal of the 
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Southern Society W ñt # 7) (Nan-shé 
ts’ung-k’é), which was first issued in 
January, 1910 and totaled 22 issues in the 
14 years of its existence. 


As a way of camouflage, revolutionary 
intellectuals met in brothels where they 
seemingly indulged in wine, women and 
gambling (mahjong Jit # ) but secretly 
transmitted information of revolutionary 
activities and laid down revolutionary 
plots. As a matter of fact, the brothels 
were safer than hotels and even their own 
houses which were under constant surveil- 
lance by police and detectives sent out by 
the government. Revolutionary leaders of 
that time like Chen Ch’i-mei BK Ht 
(1876-1916) frequented brothels. A 
typical example of the use of brothels by 
these revolutionaries was Chen Ch’t- 
ping’s frequent visits to I-chi-kuan — f$ f 
(brothel) on Foochow Road to patronize 
the sing-song girl Hua Hsiieh-nan EEM , 
a 16 or 17-year-old overseas Chinese girl 
from Singapore, who was not very beauti- 
ful. But Ch’en Ch’ti-ping did not come 
for her looks and had never been intimate 
with her. He used her bedchamber as a 
reception room to meet friends. He went 
to her place every night. Whoever wanted 
to see him would surely meet him there. 
He would also write letters and articles for 
periodicals in her bedchamber. 


Though Man-shu’s revolutionary zeal 
had been somewhat dampened by his 
espousal of Buddhism, his interest in 
“wine and flower parties” had inversedly 
increased and so he often joined his revolu- 
tionary friends in brothels and restaurants 
in the company of sing-song girls. He also 
often visited Hua hsiieh-nan in her brothel 
and called her to be his companion at 


“wine and flower parties.” Following is a. 


poem on his recollection of her with 
nostalgia: 


Eo o a 


ERRARE?’ 
— BAK HE HB o 
T TA LR ? 
PS hl EE S HE oo 


Her pendants shine like stars, her ear- 
rings like the moon 

Behind closed doors throughout the 
autumn night. 

At Heng-t’ang cold as are the wind and 
dew wide-strewn, 

Sere lotus shields the Mandarin ducks in 
troth-plight. 


Recalling Man-shu’s romantic life in 
Shanghai, Pao T’ien-hsiao {KX (1876- 
1973), an editor of the Time Journal 
R &% and member: of the Southern So- 
ciety, writes in his Memoirs of the Tower 
of Hairpin Shadows $) % 215) ti & 
“One day Ti Ch’u-ch’ing }k 4 , general 
manager of the Time Journal, asked me, 
‘Who are the members of the Southern 
Society? Some people say it is a revolu- 
tionary organization.” When Man-shu 
came to visit me at the Time office, a 
Cantonese colleague asked me, “This 
friend of yours in Western dress is said to 
be a revolutionary monk.” I replied, 
“A monk should wear a cassock. Why 
does he wear Western dress? He not only 
won’t wear a cassock but drink flower- 
wine too!”” We both laughed.” 

Besides Hua MHsiieh-nan, Man-shu 
patronized many other sing-song girls, 
including Piao-miao-lou €@@# , Hsi 
ch’un Æ , Chang Chiian-chiian IR 8 , 
Yang Lan-ch’un ME , Tung Hua- 
kuan 4a 76 f€ , Hao Hao if i} , San Shao 
=> , Hua Ch’ing 7£ 5 , Hsiang Lao-ssti 
Wis wa , Su Chen% & , Wei Yünğ Æ, 
Ch'in Tseng # & , Ah Tsui] Æ, Li 
Chüan #8 , Sai Chin-hua # @ 7E (Fu 
Ts’ai-yünt# % Æ ) who was patronized in 
Peking by Count von Waldersee, German 
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Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces 
during the Boxer Uprising in 1900. 

Man Chung-shu Ñ {# 3k wrote of him: 
“When Man-shu got money, he would 
invite his friends to “flower - parties” in 
the green house (brothel). He would stare 
at the sing-song girl he called but said not 
a word.... At few days later when he 
again got money, he would inquire his 
friend about the young girl he had called, 
showing deep affection for her. When his 
friend took him to the brothel, he would 
again behave as before, staring at her 
silently. Liu Ya-tzu said of him, “With 
all the seductive girls around him, he 
never broke his Buddhist vows.” 8 

Of Man-shu in the company of sing- 
song girls Pao T’ien-hsiao wrote a poem 
which contains the following line: 


Be Rs — RA 


Ten thousand flowers surround a 
poet-monk. 


Man-shu defended his abstention from 
sexual relationship in the following poem: 


B BE HE Be 


EK AIK > 
WEL RRP o 
E SE RA GER ER > 
E EE EAR © 


A Reply to Teng Sheng-hou 


I met a heavenly maid who handed mea 
heavenly note. 

Ask me not why I’ve come to sojourn 
on a fairy isle. 

I once dismissed the White Goddess 
with no pretense or wile. 

Void is sex; sex is void; they are the 
same, so I may quote. 

Is this his true confession or subterfuge? 


Man-shu’s Random Notes of the 
Swallow Tomb #8 -¥ #i Æ has the 


following entry: “One day Wei Na of the 
Grass Hall Monastery asked me, “Since 
you took the Buddhist vows, why have 
you often grieved at life?” I replied, 
“Though I have become a monk, I have 
been pursuing Buddhahood through love. 
That’s why I have been grievous.” This is 
a strange and surely an unorthodox way 
of seeking Ruddhahood. Buddhists seek 
the ultimate beyond thinking and 
emotion through the sublimation of 
passions and desires, particularly love. 
Man-shu did just the opposite: he sought 
Buddhahood through love. He was pour- 
ing fuel on fire. He could never extin- 
guish the fire but intensify it. And when 
the fire became red-hot, he wouldn’t try 
to extinguish it with water but escape 
from the scene. 

A writer named Chii-p’ing 49 Ff in his 
Shuo-wan chen-wen #3 % BA (Precious 
News in the Story Garden) says of Man- 
shu: “he is by nature loving and he 
cannot suppress his passion. He likes to 
linger in brothels. Should a girl indicates 
that she likes him, he will coo to her day 
and night. He is as gentle as a nice girl. 
People who do not know him well would 
think that he is a whoremonger. Only a 
mean person would make such a false 
accusation against Man-shu. Let me relate 
an incident to illustrate his character. Ina 
certain year when Man-shu came to 
Shanghai for a special purpose he took 
fancy of a prostitute. Whenever he had 
time, he would go to her place. He would 
sleep and take his meals there and he 
would keep his personal effects there too. 
He lived in her room as if it were his own. 
undoubtedly he slept with her on the 
same bed, sharing her bedding but he 
never had sexual intercourse with her. 
She was greatly surprised and asked him 
why. He replied seriously, “Love is air for 
the soul. The soul owes its existence to 
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love, just as the human body to air. We 
busy about daily. This may be likened to 
swimming in the sea of love (love in the 
wider sense). Some people think that the 
sea of love consists of waters of trouble 
where you will drown. They mistake the 
sea of love for the sea of evil. When a 
thing reaches an extreme, it reverses itself. 
It is the way of the world. For instance, 
when you climb to the summit of a 
mountain, you begin to descend. A 
sexual act is the climax of love. Ifa man 
and a woman love each other but do not 
get into sex, they can keep their love for- 
ever, even if they are separated for a great 
distance. Once they get into sex, their 
passion will burn out. This usually 
happens when they closet themselves in a 
room. I do not want corporal pleasure at 
the expense of spiritual love. I hope 
therefore you and I will keep our love 
constant.” ? 

It is hard to believe that a healthy 
normal young man could suppress his 
strong sexual urge when he was in bed 
with a prostitute whom he loved and 
harangued her on Platonic love. An 
experienced prostitute would easily detect 
the true reason of his reluctance to have 
sex with her. His argument that once love 
is fulfilled it will fade away does not hold 
water. The desire for sex, when satisfied, 
will diminish, but just for a while; it will 
build up again in the course of time. 


Generally speaking, physical love streng- 


thens, not damages, spiritual love. 

It must be painful for Man-shu to 
leave Shizuko abruptly when they were 
deeply in love and on the brink of 
marriage, using his Buddhist vows as a 
subterfuge. It must also be painful when 
in the embrace of a lovely prostitute who 
was desirous of his physical expression of 
love he had to launch into a high-falutin 
talk of Platonic love. These incidents may 


explain his repeated complaint that he 
had “unspeakable pangs in life.” 

In the fall of 1909 Man-shu left 
Shanghai for Sourabaya, Java to accept 
the position of teacher of English at the 
school of the Chinese Guild F #@ 
(Chung-hua hui-kuan), passing through 
Singapore. On board ship he met Senor 
Lopez, a.Spaniard and his daughter 
Senorita Lopez who presented him a 
volume of Byron’s Poetic Works. In 
several of his writings he intimated the 
development of a romantic relationship 
with this young lady whom he gave a 
Chinese name = %§ Hsüeh-hung (Snow 
Swan) and described as of great intelli- 
gence and captivating charm. On the 
frontispiece of the volume of Byron’s 
Poetic Works he wrote: 


EF R 


Pa SEF SBOE AGE EA 
SRER—-H> ARE- Bog 
ERESZ RAK’) RRR 
O ato FR! TERRE” MŠ 
hk» BHEAR ARE Zi! RR 
ABI+rANF RARE > kh Ri 
ERAK DAZE ! 

KAS LARS > 
fa [ti] SE Sha FS FF Ro 
a & A Ee A BAK > 
By AE Fe IR FS TB eB © 
Inscribed on Byron’s 
Poetic Works 


Hsiieh-hung, Spanish poetess, came to 
see me on my sickbed, presenting me with 
a photograph of hers, a volume of Byron’s 
Poetic Works and a bunch of camellia 
flowers and Mimosa pudica. She earnestly 
urged me to make plans to go home. 
Alas! Early in my youth J shaved my 
head and have pursued Buddhism without 
success. Whenever I think of my life, I 
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have unspeakable pangs.” Though ill, I 
wrote the following poem of 28 words on 
the frontispiece of Byron’s Poetic Works. 
Only Hsüeh-hung will appreciate my senti- 
ment herein contained. 


An autumn wind blows o’er the twilight ` 
sea 

As I moan Byron with his works in 
hand. 

We two are poets, drifting lonesomely. 

Sadly I call your soul from this strange 
land. 


In the Postscript to the “Sound of the 
Tide” X k which is believed to have 
been written by Man-shu himself there is a 
reference to a Spaniard who is given the 
Chinese name Chuang-hsiang #: #4 but is 
presumably Senor Lopez: “He (Man-shu) 
learned Western poetry from the Spanish 
scholar Chuang-hsiang. The latter pro- 
posed a marriage between him and his 
fifth daughter Hsiieh-hung. But he replied 
tearfully, “I took the Buddhist vows long 
ago. I can therefore do nothing else than 
disobey you.” 

Was this again a subterfuge to retrieve 
himself from falling into the “net of love”? 
In the.opinion of Liu Wu-chi#l 4 & ,son 
of Liu Ya-tzu, who wrote a compre- 
hensive biography of Su Man-shu, the 
marriage offer “can be regarded as a case 
of phantasmagoria that served to satisfy 
the narcissistic ego of a delightfully naive 
and sensitive spirit in the most trying 
period of his life.”!° If that is true, it 
only shows his dormant desire for 
marriage but again his use of the probably 
false pretext to keep the desire in check. 

Man-shu translates into English The 
Swallow’s Letter (Yen-tzu-chien), a 
Chinese play but Juan Ta-yiieh BoA 
(A.D.? - 1646) of the Ming dynasty. 
The complete manuscript was said to have 
been taken by Senorita Lopez to Madrid 
for publication in Europe. From his notes 


and diaries it was found that he received 
$200 from Madrid on August 20, 1912 
and later $460 from the same source. 
These sums may have been proceeds from 
the publication and sale of the English 
translation or The Swallow’s Letter. But 
according to Liu Wu-chi, there is no 
record of the publication in Europe of 
any English translation of the Chinese 
play. Lo Hsiao-ming 2# 8A (? - 1973) 
who entered Ta-t’ung School in Tokyo in 
1910 after Man-shu and who collected 
materials about Man-shu with a view to 
writing his biography made an inquiry to 
the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid in 1967 
about the reported publication of Man- 
shu’s English translation but got a nega- 
tiye reply. 

On July 18, 1917 Man-shu, then in 
Java, wrote a long letter!! in classical 
Chinese to Senor Lopez at Madrid in reply 
to a letter from him. Presumably answer- 
ing some questions about Buddhism raised 
by Senor Lopez, he launched into a 
rambling discussion of the Buddhist 
concept of sound, propagation of Bud- 
dhism in China, worship of images, the 
Sanskrit language and the origin of the 
name China. The last item is of historical 
importance if it is true. He says that the 
name China is found in the Indian epic 
Mahabharata written in China’s Shang 
period (1766-1122 B.C.), refuting the 
theory that the word “China” is derived 
from “Chin” Æ as generally held by 
Western scholars “as quoted in the new 
work by your daughter”, Man-shu says, 
or from “porcelain” manufactured in 
China in ancient times. In the letter Man- 
shu also acknowledges receipt of a preface 
which Senior Lopez wrote for his transla- 
tion of The Swallow’s Letter and praises 
his erudition and profundity of know- 
ledge and elegance of his language: If 
Senior Lopez could read Man-shu’s 
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classical language and understand his 
discussion of Buddhism, he must be quite 
a sinologist. Senior Lopez’ original letter 
doesn’t seem to have ever been found. 

Man-shu was not happy with his stay 
in Sourabaya which he characterized as a 
wilderness or a deserted island. In a poem 
to Chang Ping-lin he complained about 
the isolation and bleakness of the South 
Seas, the cultural barrenness of Sourabaya 
and his complete separation from the 
centers of Chinese culture and the absence 
of friends. 


BEER > KA AARRTHE ? 
REES: REMEE 
BRE ELM» 
REFA o 
ERMA? 
HEREN o 
SL SUR He aR» 
FB A A HE e 
#h F In B A» 
HREH 
RA AB He 
PA YS (a) HE KO 
EBM as ER > 
fa HNA o 
ERAF E? 
Re FB 1k Hf Be 
we CH» rs 
REAR Eo 
EEN? 
HED A o 
i AARP Ho? 
RAR RHE O. 
TUBA HEL GR > 
WY AG PSHE FE? 
HEHEHE? 
EERIE o 
Re EHAR? 
WRR E El o 
RECUR» 
RM + BEB o 
Wig BAB? 
ZEB RK © 


qh bh GB 
Ba i IME o 
#2 TT ARIE > 
IE is FP YB o 


While Sick in Java, I Received a New 
Poem from Lord Mo.’* Crouching on 
My Pillow, I Wrote a Poem in Reply and 
to be Shown to the Open-minded 
Recluse? 


You are a frontier swan 

And I a Hua-t’ing crane. 

I think of far-off K’an, 

Toasting spring flowers again. 
Across the Eastern Sea 

Comes your verse “Escapade”. 
“Keep fit” you advise me, 

“And woo a charming maid.” 
The great heat hems me in; 

The South Seas is a waste. 

The bleak land stirs chagrin. 

Venus sinks west in haste. 

The steed runs far away. 

Watch where the birds now stay. 
Spring in Kiangnan wanes fast. 
The fine view merges in haze. 
Does Chien Yeh’ 

Tartar dust blocks the gaze. 

Fair maids are hard to get. 
Moonlight soaks my bed net. 
Heaven’s gates recede away. 

Who bears the trust and strife? 
I wish immortal life 

Roaming the wild all day. 

TI leap to Sumeru 

But see no cliff around. 

My horse turns dark in hue. 

Yet the Pure Land isn’t found. 
The Ganges flows on and on. 
A bleak wind shakes the wood. 
I wrote a note and would 

Bid the blue bird bring you. 

A traveler thinks of friends. 

This longing never ends. 


In May 1911 taking advantage of the 
summer vacation Man-shu sailed from 
Java back to South China and Japan. In 
Canton he renewed his friendship with 
Ts’ai Che-fu and Huang Chieh and in 
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Tokyo he met Ho T’ien-chien & R #@ and 
wrote for him on a scroll Robert Burns’ 
ballad “A Red, Red Rose” with his tran- 
slation into a classical Chinese poem. 

Before the end of the summer vaca- 
tion Man-shu returned to Sourabaya to 
resume teaching at the school. It was in 
Sourabaya that he heard of the revolution 
at Wuchang on October 10, 1911 which 
led to the founding of the Republic of 
China. He was so elated by the news that 
he pawned his black swallow-tail suit and 
sold his books in preparation for returning 
to China. But he was held up for his 
homeward journey by his teaching until 
February next year. After a stop-over in 
Hong kong where he met his cousin Su 
Wei-han #% HE (1883-1916) who gave 
him $500 and a brief visit in Canton 
where he met again Ts’ai Che-fu and 
Huang Chieh, he arrived in Shanghai in 
March and worked on the Pacific News 

AK P Æ HR as an editor. His most 
important publication in the News was 
The Lone Swan $i W$ %& WE #2 , an auto- 
biographical novel published in serial 
installments from May to August in 1912. 
Another article was “A Talk on the South 
Seas” H 4 #8 in which he criticizes the 
repressive laws enacted by the Dutch 
Government against the Chinese in Java. 
In a third article he criticizes the dress of 
modern Chinese women in imitating the 
Western fads of accentuating high bosoms 
and slender waists. 

In April he. revisited Hangchow and 
went boating on West Lake with two 
friends Li Imin #— and Chang Cho- 
shen i #4 . In the same month he sail- 
ed for Japan from Shanghai to revisit 
Kawai and returned to Shanghai in May. 
In the middle of December he went to 
Anking, Anhwei & #% # B# to teach brief- 
ly at Anhwei High School but returned to 
Shanghai at the end of the month. 


In 1913 he visited Hangchow twice 
and Anking once, and published 
“Random Notes of the Swallow Tomb” in 
the Life Journal Æ # AR , Overseas 
Chinese Magazine = (& #8 3% and Coral 
Net of Literature and Art, Vol. 1 % $ m 
ii] #8 B— Æ and “A Talk on Drama by 
Swallow Shadow” (penname) 3 # BR . 
In December he sailed for Japan at his 
doctor’s advice to seek convalescence for 
his intestine ailment. At Kobe his illness 
got worse but he took the occasion to 
tour Biwa Lake #8 # anyway. After- 
wards he proceeded to Tokyo. 

In the early part of 1914 he visited 
Kawai and her daughter by her first 
Japanese husband whom she had married 
before becoming Su Chieh-sheng’s con- 
cubine. During the year he published in 
The Republic E Bd % # (Min-kuo tsai- 
chih), two chapters of the novel “Red 
Tears on the Horizon” AEM Ric and 
also Esoteric Essences of Chinese and 
English Poetry % W = pk (Han-ying 
san-mei-chi), a collection of translations 
of more than 70 Chinese poems into 
English by various hands and two articles 
by Man-shu himself. A memorable event 
this year was his enlistment in the 
Kuomintang H =Œ % (Nationalist Party), 
winning the recognition of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen and associating with its out-standing 
members such as Ch’ü Cheng #% iF (1876- 
1951), Tai Chi-tao XÆ My (1891-1949), 
Shao Yiian-ch’ung S 36 F (1888-1936), 
Tien Tung ŒM i and Teng Chia-yen 
BRE, 

In 1915 he published two more novels 
— “The Tale of Crimson Silk” #& # #2 and 
“The Tale of the Burning of the Sword” 
3 Gl 22, both in The Tiger P R#H 
(Chia-yin tsa-chih), a monthly edited by 
Chang Shih-chao # + 2) (1881-1973). 

In 1916 YiianShih-k’ai 2 tH (1859- 
1916), a warlord of the Peiyang clique, 
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who had been elected President of the 
Republic of China, at the instance of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, leader of the revolutionaries, 
who sought to unify China, was antago- 
nistic to the revolutionary ideals and 
sought to rule China autocratically by rally- 
ing support of the warlords. Ch’u Cheng 
and Shao Yiian-ch’ung, revolutionary lead- 
ers, staged a military coup in Shantung 
against the reactionary regime under Yiian 
Shih-k‘ai. When Man-shu in Japan heard 
of his friends’ bold revolutionary strike, he 
was so overjoyed that he immediately rush- 
ed to Shantung to see his friends. He made 
a brief sojourn at Tsingtao where he visited 
the famous Lao Mountain i8 jl) . Return- 
ing from Tsingtao, he stayed at Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s residence on Rue Vallon in the 
French Concession in Shanghai. He 
published his new novel “Tale of the 
Broken Hairpin” W% #2 in La Jeunese 
HE (Hsin ch’ing-nien), edited by 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu in its November and 
December issues. Toward the end of the 
year he took another trip to Hangchow 
and began writing “A Tale of Humans and 
Ghosts” A 4% which was not finished. 
The manuscript of more than a thousand 
words was lost. He returned to Shanghai 
for the New Year celebrations. 

Late in March, 1917 he sailed for 
Japan to visit Kawai again. After more 
than a month there, he had a relapse of 
his intestine ailment and he returned to 
Shanghai where he befriended two actors 
Hsiao Ju-i /)) 403% and Hsiao Yan Yiieh- 
lou /\#A#8 and often attended thea- 
trical performances as well as “flower and 
wine parties.” In the summer he wrote 
“The Tale That Was No Dream” JES E0 and 
had it published in The Grand View of 
Fiction, Vo. 12 hR KARTZE , a 
magazine edited by Pao T’ien-hsiao. In 
the autumn while resident in Pao K’ang 
Li, Rue Joffre $ W K BH HB in the 


French Concession he had stomach 
trouble. His intestine and stomach diseases 
were largely caused by his unregulated 
eating habits. He liked ice cream, preserved 
fruits, biscuits, sweetmeats, sugar roast 
chest-nuts, and other delicacies and he ate 
verociously. Once he took so much ice 
cream that he fell sick but as soon as he 
recovered he took it again. His expenses 
account registers many purchases of 
candy, cakes, biscuits, etc. 

Man-shu was never careful with 
money. When he had money, he aquan- 
dered it in hosting “flower and wine 
parties” or buying things he liked. Once 
when he got tens of banknotes from his 
friends, he went to Hsiao Nan Men /) MFA 
(Small South Gate) in Shanghai and 
bought a blue cassock and several packs of 
cigars. Without asking the price, he paid 
the shopkeeper $20. Before the shop- 
keeper could tell him that he had over- 
paid, he was already gone. On the way he 
was so careless that he let the rest of the 
banknotes slip off his pocket. When his 
friends saw him back and asked him what 
he had bought with the money, he 
showed them the cassock and several 
packs of cigars.14 

When he was short of money, he 
would borrow from his friends as few as 
one dollar. An entry on January 13 (year 
not noted) in his miscellaneous notes says, 
“Only seven cash left. So poor that I have 
no pants.” Another entry on January 14 
says, “Pawned two tuxedo jackets for $8, 
three winter dresses for $6 and an over- 
coat for $14.71 

When Chiang Kai-shek # MA (1887- 
1975) whom he knew after joining the 
Kuomintang heard he was sick in the 
autumn of 1917, he sent Ch’en Kuo-fu 
BH RS (1892-1925) to visit him with 
some money for him. Ch’en Kuo-fu was 
the nephew of Chen Ch’i-mei, early 
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patron of Chiang Kai-shek and supporter 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who staged a success- 
ful uprising in Shanghai in 1911 but was 
later assassinated by order of Yüan Shih- 
k’ai whom he opposed. Ch’en Kuo-fu was 
then attending to his sick cousin Ch’en 
Kan-fu MH , second son of Ch’en 
Ch’i-mei at No.11, Hsin Min Li ## RH , 
where he himself and Chiang Kai-shek 
were resident. He had Man-shu moved 
there to live with them. But Man-shu’s 
stomach ailment soon turned worse and 
he entered Haining Hospital #2 3 Be for 
treatment. He had dysentery with severe 
diarrhea. 

In January 1918 his friend Chou Nan- 
hai FARK visited him on his sickbed 
several times. On one occasion holding 
his hand, Man-shu complained, “I have no 
watch. Being dizzy day and night I won’t 
know the time when I breathe the last.” 
His friend took off the watch on his wrist 
and gave it to him. He stayed at the 
hospital for quite some time and his 
condition became worse and worse. By 
this time he had nervous tension, neuras- 
thenia, chest pain, piles, dysentery, and 
intestinal and stomach disorders. He 
complained that he was not well taken 
care of by the hospital and asked his 
friend to protest for him. The Super- 
intendant of the hospital accused him of 
eating things which he had been warned 
not to eat and produced several bags of 
sugar roast chestnuts seized from under 
his pillow. 

In February he was transferred to 
Kwang Tz’u Hospital R% bzon Rue Pere 
Robert in the French Concession and was 
put in a ward next to Chu Cheng’s. Chu 
Cheng who was also sick happened to be 
in the same hospital. One day when Chou 
Nan-hai came to visit, he concocted with 
Chu Cheng the myth that they had a 
vision in which Buddha appeared in the 


clouds and announced that Man-shu 
would get well soon. Their purpose was 
to give him hope and put him in good 
humor. Man-shu, apparently believing 
that they did have the vision, pressed his 
palms together in a Buddhist gesture of 
devotion and expressed his thanks to 
Buddha. 

He lingered till 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon of May 2 when he passed away at 
the age of 35. At his last moments he 
expressed concern for his foster mother 
Kawai but no twinge of conscience for 
others whom he had loved. When his 
friends made an inventory of his belong- 
ings, they found little else than rouge 
boxes and perfume sachels. His funeral 
was managed by Wang Ching-wei YE ¥ tä 
(1883-1944), then Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s close 
associate, with whom he had only a casual 
acquaintance. His bier was placed tempo- 
rarily at Kwang-ch’ao Cemtery R SUH 
When his friends of the Southern Society 
had raised enough money for his burial, it 
was moved and buried on June 9, 1924 at 
the foot of Orphan Hill on the southern 
bank of the scenic West Lake in Hang- 
chow, which he loved and visited fre- 
quently during his life. 

Man-shu’s genius is best demonstrated 
in his poetry. He wrote about one hund- 
red poems, mostly quatrains of seven- 
character-lines but most of them are gems. 
Apart from the etherality of thought, 
evocative melancholy, freshness, refine- 
ment of diction and musicality, an out- 
standing characteristic of his poetry is the 
clearness of his imagery. He is able to 


.transform his ethereal and melancholy 


feelings into clear and vivid images. It has 
been said of Wang Wei E f€ (A.D. 699- 
759) of the T’ang dynasty that “there are 
pictures in his poems and poems in his_ 


pictures.” So it may be said of Mansshut_ RN 
Quite a few of his poems may% welkbe ™ 


lg TN 
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done in paintings. 

Man-shu excels in poems of love 
unfulfilled. In a few deft lines of clear 
imagery he conveys his melancholy and 
nostalgia over love within reach but 
abandoned under compelling circum- 
stances. Each of his love poem is like a 
bitter-sweet olive whose taste long 
endures. 

Man-shu is a brilliant star in a moon- 
less sky of twinkling starlets. He is no 
moon for the magnitude of his light is 
limited. His genius, whether congenitally 
confined or not fully developed, did not 
sustain him in writing long poems. His 
longest poem “While Sick in Java...” 
of 34 5-character lines pales beside his 
quatrains. 

Another shortcoming. in his poetry is 
his plagiaristic creation. Below are two 
examples: 


MMAR» 
HK sD IN BE BR HE 


The Kegon Waterfall a thousand feet 
Doesn’t match her love for me e’er 
ravishing. 


These two lines are an imitation of the 
T’ang poet Li Po’s (A.D. 701-762): 


BEB IKATR > 
FR YE hs BR tt o 
EA: BE 
Peach Blossom Pool lies three thousand 
feet deep . 
Does not match Wong Lun’s parting 


warmth and word, 
—— Li Po: To Wong Lun: 


oa J) — ok ot HR > 
‘EAR Hd EHR RF Oo 
I give a bowl of loveless tears to thee. 


Why didn’t we meet before I took the 


vow? 


This is obviously an imitation of another 
T’ang poet Chang Chi’s (ca. A.D. 765- 
830) lines: 


BAHAR £ > 
AR A TH EAR GF o 
ie Ae > BD eG 


Tearfully I return the pearls to you. 
Why didn’t we meet before I duly wed? 
Chang Chi: Song of the Chaste Wife 


Plagiaristic though Man-shu’s lines are, 
they are most aptly expressive. 

Man-shu’s translations of English 
poems are outstanding. He translated 
Byron’s “Maid of Athens, Ere We Part,” 
“The Ocean,” “My Native Land, Good 
Night,” “The Isle of Greece,” “To a 
Lady,” and “Live Not the Stars and the 
Mountains”; Robert Burns’s “A Red, Red 
Rose,”, Howitt’s “Departure of the 
Swallow”; Percy Bysshe Shelley’s “A 
Song”; E.B. Eastwick’s “Sakuntala” by 
Goethe; and the Hindu poetess Toru 
Dutt’s “A Primeval Eden”. The transla- 
tions are all in classical Chinese in imita- 
tion of the poems of 5-character-lines of 
the Han dynasty like “The Nineteen 
Ancient Poems.” t $ tAE I may say 
that in the Monarchical-Republican transi- 
tional period when translation was 
employed as the vehicle for introducing 
Western culture and literature into China 
Yen Fu sk (style Chi-tao # $ 1854- 
1921) was the greatest translator of prose, 
Lin Shu $k # (style Ch’in-nan # H 1852- 
1924), of fiction and Man-shu, of poetry. 

Next to Man-shu’s poetry in point of 
importance and excellence are his draw- 
ings which are characterized by creativity, 
individuality, sensitivity, tranquillity and 
refinement. He did not imitate any 
ancient painters nor follow any modern 
trend. He never painted realistically but 
formed a mental picture and then trans- 
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posed it on paper. The resultant painting 
is rich in imagination, sensitivity and 
ethereality. Ho Chen, his student in 
painting, who first collected his paintings 
for an album which, however, was never 
published because of lack of funds, said in 
a postscript, “His paintings are scenes 
transposed from his mind, distinguished 
by spiritual expression.” 16 

Such mental painting is confirmed by 
Man-shu in an episode in The Lone Swan. 
One day Saburo (Man-shu) is painting in 
his room when his younger sister and his 
cousin Shizuko come in. After looking at 
his painting, Shizuko comments, “For- 
merly Tung Yüan # ğ painted the 
Chiangnan Mountains; Li T’ang 2 Æ the 
Chungnan Mountains; Li Ssti-hsun £ & ill 
the Hai-wai Mountains; Mi Yian-hui 
2K i the Nan-shu Mountains; Ma Yiian 
RH and Hsia Kuei X Æ the Ch’ientang 
Mountains; Huang Tzu-kiu X FA the 
Hai-yu Mountains; and Chao - Wu-hsing 
WRA the Cha Shao Mountains. Isn’t 
Saburo now painting Mount Ya? Why is it 
that one glance at your painting tran- 
sports me instantly into the land of anti- 
quity and tranquillity? This really glad- 
dens my heart and opens my eyes.” 

After Saburo has expressed him 


` humility at her high praise, she continues, 


“I am not praising out of courtesy. I 
really believe that contemporary artists 
strive to make an exact representation of 
the physical aspects of an object for 
making profit in the market. What have 
they done on the high principles and 
rationale of painting? The ancients said 
that painting waters could make a sough- 
ing sound throughout the night. I can see 
the truth of this by a look at your 
painting.” 17 

Now this is actually . Man-shu’s 
comment upon his own painting which 
he put on the lips of Shizuko. No one 


would believe that a young Japanese girl 
would know so much about Chinese 
painters and painting. 

John B. Fletcher who inscribed a 
poem on the frontispiece of a copy of an 
album of Man-shu’s paintings, says toward 
the end of the poem: 


Such gleams of nature, heart instilled 
desire, 

Such silent glory, cometary fire, 

Such contemplation, raptured gaze 

The artist’s soul perceives, and limns in 
secret ways. 


He certainly perceives from his paintings 
what Man-shu perceives. 

In the “Postscript to the ‘Sound of 
the Tide” supposedly written by the 
Japanese monk Hsihaku but actually by 
Man-shu himself there is this comment 
upon Man-shu’s painting, “The Rev. Man- 
shu’s painting is exquisite and remarkable. 
He lamented that after Monk Bitter 
Gourds JA MA passing, his mantle 
and alms bowl have been laid in dust. 
Man-shu thereupon created a new trend, 
imitating none of the ancient artists. 
Even fragments and torn-off pieces of his 
paintings are unexcelled by common 
artists. But he is niggardly in produc- 
tion.” 

About 50 paintings done by Man-shu 
are found in albums or known in private 
possession. Notable among these are 
“Hearing Flute-playing on the Way to Wu 
Men $2 FY 38 H H; “Boating in Golden 
Ox Lake 2A GEM ; “Hearing the 
Cuckoo’s Calls in the Monastery of 
Sheathed Brightness” #3 (HIBS ; “ Au- 
tumn Willowsin Nanking” K PIEKE B ; 
“A Drawing of Wenchi” xik ;“A Hori- 
zonal Scroll Painted for Liu San ZARZ 
= tS; “Lady in a Bamboo Grove” 
Prik iF ; “Drinking the Horse in a 
Desolate Town” drawn for Chao Pai-hsien 
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Ja SR OR RS lel 3 A Etg ; “A Monk Trå- 
veler Leading His White Horse in the 
Wilderness” HHH ; “Rock Wall 
on Mount Yai” E i 4 A 2 E ; “Burying 
Flowers” 3g 76 ff . He must have done 
more which are not publicly known or 
have been lost. 

His paintings already won recognition 
while he was alive. As he was parsi- 
monious in giving out his paintings, 
several friends tricked him into painting, 
for them. After repeatedly begging Man- 
shu for a painting without avail, Yeh 
Chu-ts’ang 2238 4@ (1883-1946) one day 
placed wine, food and painting para- 
phernalia in an upper-storey room and 
invited him to come fora drink After he 
had sat down, Yeh Ch’u-ts’ang walked to 
the door and said to him that he had to 
do a painting for him before he could 
leave the room. With that he locked the 
door and left. Alone in the room Man-shu 
helped himself with the wine and food 
and set his hands to painting. The 
resultant production was ‘Mourning the 
Dream on the Dyke of Lake Fen” #7 fe 
> B in commemoration of the habitat 
of Yeh Ch’u-ts’ang’s ancestor Yeh T’ien- 
laot RE . 

Chang Ch'un 5 # (1899- ), also 
a Kuomintang member and later Mayor of 
Shanghai, Governor of Szechwan, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Chief of the Exe- 
cutive Yiian, had also requested Man-shu 
several times to do a painting for him in 
vain. Knowing that Man-shu liked cho- 
colates, he frequently bought and offered 
them to.him to satisfy his palates. In the 
course of time Man-shu sensed the reason 
of his generosity and said to him, “Why 
are you so generous ? Is it because you 
want a painting from me?” Chang Ch’un 
burst out laughing and brought out at 
once brush, ink and paper. Man-shu 
painted the desolate scene of a crescent 


moon over a distant mountain and several 
crows on a few willow trees. Chang Ch’un 
was delighted at seeing the painting and 
stretched out his hand to take it. But 
Man-shu stopped him, saying, ‘ Not quite 
finished yet.” He drew a thin line linking 
the crescent moon with the willow trees. 
Then he dropped the brush, quoting, 
“When the moon climbs to the top of the 
willow, lovers have a tryst in the evening.” 
Chang Ch’un tried in vain to stop him 
from drawing the ludicrous line which 
spoiled the picture.8 

In a letter of April 21, 1912 to Liu 
San Man-shu says: “Recently many girls 
have asked me for paintings and I have to 
lay down a new rule. For every painting I 
give out I require a photograph of the 
recipient in return. All requests from men 
will be rejected. Won’t you think I am 
getting crazy?” 1° 

The six novelettes that Man-shu had 
written won him the epithet of novelist, 
thought not of the highest order. The 
best of his novelettes as all critics agree, is 
The Lone Swan which was translated into 
English by George Kin Leung as early as 
1924, six years after Man-shu’s death. 
This story which is a combination of 
autobiography and fiction tells about 
Saburo, a Buddhist monk who is the son 
of a Chinese foster father and a Japanese 
mother. Born in Yokohama where his 
foster father is a tea merchant, he is 
betrothed to a Chinese giri Snow Plum in 
his native village in Canton. But upon his 
foster father’s death, the girl’s parents 
renege on the matrimonial agreement 
because Saburo’s family has fallen into 
poverty and insist that Snow Plum marry 
into a rich family. But Snow Plum, highly 
virtuous and chaste, won’t do so. To 
make her give up hope of ever marrying 
himself and bow to her parents’ design, 
Saburo takes the vow of monkhood. 
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One day Saburo is robbed of a bag of 
alms rice and hesitates to return to the 
monastery because of the loss. Luckily he 
meets the young son of his former nurse 
He takes him home to meet his mother 
and live with them. She tells him that his 
Japanese mother Kawai has entrusted him 
to her care when she set out to return to 
Japan. After Kawai’s departure, she is 
dismissed from his foster father’s house. 
Ten years has gone by. Saburo expresses 
his fervent desire to visit his mother in 
Japan. At his former nurse’s suggestion 
he peddles flowers grown in her garden to 
make profit and accumulate enough 
money to take a trip to Japan. 

One day while he is peddling flowers, 
Snow Plum happens to see him and gives 
him a hundred dollars for his traveling 
expenses to Japan to visit his mother and 
consult her on what to do about their 
marriage, now blocked by her parents. 

Saburo sets off for Japan and finds 
her mother in Zushi near Yokohama but 
he does not tell her that he has taken the 
vow of monkhood. His mother takes him 
to visit his aunt in Hakone. There he 
meets his cousin Shizuko, a beautiful 
Japanese girl. They fall in love. Both his 
mother and aunt suggest that they get 
married. But Saburo is thrown into an 
agonizing dilemma. Finally he decides to 
get away, leaving a letter to Shizuko to 
inform her that he has taken the monastic 
vows and cannot marry. 

He sails for Shanghai by steamship. 
On board he tosses all mementos and 
correspondence which Shizuko has given 
him into the sea. From Shanghai he pro- 
ceeds to Hangchow and enters the famous 
Ling Yin Monastery. One day he is sent 
with several other monks to do Buddhist 
rites at a Mai family’s house. It turns out 
to be a family from his native village 
whom he knows well. They inform him 


that Snow Plum committed suicide by 
starving herself to death in protest against 
her stepmother’s forcing her to marry into 
a rich family. 

Saburo, full of remorse and sorrow, 
makes his way back to his native village in 
Kwangtung. He calls at Snow Plum’s 
house to inquire about the location of her 
grave. Her maid who knows of Snow 
Plum’s love for his and her donation of a 
hundred dollars for his traveling expenses 
to Japan, opens the door., When she 
recognizes him, questioning her in tears of 
Snow Plum’s grave, she says angrily, 
“What good are idle tears for one already 
dead? Has my mistress ever broken word 
with you? On whose account do you 
think her soul has been crushed? Be gone, 
monk!” Turning her back on him, she 
slams the door shut. 

Saburo searches in the neighborhood 
for. Snow Plum’s grave till dark in vain. 

The novelette ends with his lament: 


PA i IETS = + Hs 
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I scoured all thirty li of the graveyard 
But couldn’t find where they buried 
you, my love. 


This is a very pathetic and moving 
story written in elegant classical Chinese. 
But the love episode between Saburo and 
Snow Plum is fiction for both Man-shu’s 
eldest brother MHsii-t?ing and youngest 
sister Hui-shan denied that Man-shu had 
ever been betrothed or in love with a girl 
named Snow Plum. 

In narrating the story the author is 
able to evoke intense emotions and bring 
out the tragic cinflicts between and reli- 
gion, personal idiosyncracies and social 
conventions. Writing from personal 
experience, sentiments and imagination, 
he strikes a sympathetic chord in the 
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reader. Some critics have compared The 
Lone Swan to’ Goethe’s The Sorrows of 
Young Werther in that both are about the 
tragedy of young love. 

The Lone Swan shows the influence 
of traditional Chinese novel writing in 
portraiture of characters, descriptions of 
scenery and conversations. The minor 
characters are stereotypes. The conversa- 
tions generally are too stiff and unlike 
common folks talking. Narration 
sometimes degenerates into senti- 
mentalism. There are also digressions — 
episodes irrelevant to the development of 
the plot. However, Man-shu brings some 
innovations in The Lone’ Swan to tradi- 
tional Chinese fiction writing. He 
exercises economy in narration by juggl- 
ing the order of episodes and by creating 
an international atmosphere with the 
introduction of Saburo born of Japanese 
parents but steeped in Chinese culture and 
literature; who travels to and fro between 
China and Japan; Kawai, Shizuko and 
Saburo’s sister and aunt, all Japanese. 
These features make The Lone Swan 
refreshingly new and popular at a time 
when fiction of the “Mandarin Duck and 
Butterfly School” — stereotype novels of 
frivolous love and dallying with singsong 
girls — was in vogue. 

“A Tale of Crimson Silk” is Man-shu’s 
first and immature attempt at fiction writ- 
ing. He jams too many episodes in a short 
story so that it is weak in construction, 
lacks characterization and development of 
plot and shifts too fast from scene to 
scene. It tells about the tragic stories of 
four pairs of young lovers: (1) Hsiieh 
Meng-chu (Man-shu’s alter ego) who 
spurns love for no distinct reason, pawns a 
a piece of jade which Hsieh Ch’iu-yiin 
gives him wrapped in a piece of crimson 
silk as a token of love and enters a 
monastery in Soochow to become a 


monk. Hsieh Ch’iu-yiin pines for years 
searching for her lover. Finally when she 
finds him, he has passed away in nirvana. 
She sees tucked in his bosom the piece of 
crimson silk she has given him. She 
becomes a nun. (2) T’an-luan, the first 
person narrator, becomes a monk after 
the death of his love Mak Wu-ku through 
illness. (3) Lo Fei-yii, a teacher of English 
in Shanghai, commits suicide after he has 
been duped by Emma Lu, a flirt. (4) Ma 
Yii-luan, a girl student of literature in 
England, becomes a nun after her financé, 
a gambler, is executed for involvement in 
a theft. 

“A Tale of the Burning of the Sword” 
tells about a chivalous young man Tu-ku 
Ts’an who in his wandering at a time of 
turmoil comes to a mountain of grandeur 
where he meets an old man and his two 
granddaughters Ah Lan and Ah Hui. 
When he falis sick, the sisters attend to 
him tenderly and Ah Lan falls in love with 
him. Upon his death the old man offers 
An Lan to be his wife and also entrusts 
Ah Hui to his care. Tu-ku Ts’an sets out 
with the two sisters for Hong Kong. On 
the way they come to a “ghost” village 
where soldiers have plundered and slain 
the villagers and burned down houses. 
They see a man lying on the ground with 
a bullet wound in his shoulder. He says 
he is a villager named Chou Ta. They help 
him up and he invites them to his cottage 
in the village. After resting for several 
days all four of them set off for Hong 
Kong by boat. At Hong Kong Tu-ku 
Ts’an turns the two sisters over to their 
aunt. He himself leaves on a mission of 
revenge for his friend. Ah Lan who has 
pledged her love for him vouches to wait 
for his return. 

Because of the prevalence of tyhoid 
fever in Hong Kong the aunt takes the 
two nieces and Chou Ta to live at Pien- 
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chou on the coast. She urges Ah Lan to 
marry someone else than Tu-ku Ts’an 
whom she considers too poor. To avoid 
her compulsion Ah Lan secretly runs back 
to Hong Kong where she finds employ- 
ment as a maidservant at the Wu family. 
Mrs. Wu’s nephew Mr. Mok is struck by 
Ah Lan’s beauty and wants to marry her. 
Ah Lan again runs away. On the Kow- 
loon beach she sees a girl about to plunge 
into the ocean to drown herself. She 
saves her. The girl Mei Niang tells her that 
her foster mother forces her to be a 
prostitute but she would rather drown 
herself than take such a degrading pro- 
fession. Ah Lan and Mei Niang now set 
out together to seek a living. In a village 
they find the people so short of food that 
they eat human flesh and hearts. They 
put up in an inn. At night they overhear 
in the next room the innkeeper sharpen- 
ing a butcher’s knife and saying to his 
wife that women’s flesh is tender. They 
quietly unlock the door and run away. 
When dawn breaks, a flood is inundating 
the village. They find a big broken drum 
in a temple and ride it like a boat. Ina 
few days the flood recedes. They trudge 
along as beggars. Two months later An 
Lan dies of illness. 

Mei Niang, now all alone, wanders 
into a wood and knocks on the door of a 
house for help. The master of the house, 
a cloth merchant and his wife help her 
bury Ah Lan and takes her in. The couple 
take Mei Niang to Nan-hsiung to sell cloth 
and reap a handsome profit. On their way 
back they put up in an inn. At night 
three bandits break into the inn and kill 
the cloth merchant and his wife. They 
take their money and kidnap Mei Niang. 
As the bandits board a boat with Mei 
Niang, a man rushes up, draws his sword 
and hacks off the left arm of one of the 
bandits and all three bandits run off. 
When Mei Niang finds out that the man is 


no other than Tu-ku Ts’an, Ah Lan’s 
lover, she scolds him for coming too late. 


At Mei Niang’s request Tu-ku Ts’an 
accompanies her back to Pien-chow where 
they find Ah Hui and Chou Ta. Then Tu- 
ku Ts’an takes Mei Niang to Kowloon. 
She calls upon an old woman and finds 
out that her father is dead. As she does 
not want to go back to her foster mother, 
she lives with the old woman and works in 
an opium den to support her and herself. 
One day she sees Tu-ku Ts’an break into 
the opium den and question an opium 
smoker whether he swindled Chiang Shao- 
hsitan’s property, murdered him and 
absconded his wife. When the man admits 
his crime, Tu-ku Ts’an cuts off his ears 
and drives him out. The owner of the 
opium den is pleased with Mei Niang and 
marries her. 

Tu-ku Ts’an goes back to Pien-chow 
to visit Ah Hui. Chou Ta tells him that 
Ah Hui has married a wooden tablet! It 
transpires that her aunt has arranged for 
her to marry a young man Master Liang. 
But on the eve of the wedding the young 
man dies of tuberculosis. Adhering to the 
concept of chastity, she marries into the 
Liang family anyway — only to the 
wooden tablet of the dead young man. 


Tu-ku Ts’an hands his sword to Chou 
Ta and tells him to burn it. It turns out 
to be made of paper. 

This is a bizarre story told ramblingly 
without a clear focus or a unifying plot. 
The author uses it as a vehicle to de- 
nounce the inhumanity and cruelty of 
society, the evils of barbaric social 
customs, the treatment of women as 
chattel to be traded, the craftiness and 
glibness of politicians, the untrustworthi- 
ness of friends, etc. The story begins as a 
tale .of love between Ah Lan and Tu-ku 
Ts’an. While Ah Lan is ardent for and 
outspoken about love, Tu-ku Ts’an is 
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reticent and lukewarm. In the midway of 
the story the hero drops out of sight only 
to reappear toward the end while the 
heroine is dead before the story ends. A 
number of bizarre incidents, grotesque 
and exaggerated situations, supernatural 
elements and several characters extra- 
neous to the plot are brought in to stretch 
out the story. The fast narration allows 
little characterization and most of the 
characters are stereotypes. 

“The Tale of the Broken Hairpin” is a 
story of triangular love between Chuang 
Chih, a close friend of Man-shu, the narra- 
tor and two lovely girls Tu Ling-fang and 
Yen Lien-p’ei. Both girls are deeply in 
love with Chuang Chih, while he is more 
in love with Ling-fang than Lien-p’ei. His 
uncle and aunt who brought him up want 
him to marry Lien-p’ei. Caught in a 
dilemma, he agonizes in reticence and 
moodiness. Ling-fang gives Chuang Chih a 
jade hairpin as a pledge of love, saying, “If 
Heaven doesn’t favor our love, let it be 
broken.” One day his uncle meets Ling- 
fang and talks to her against loving 
Chuang Chih. In despair she tells his 
uncle to break the hairpin. When Chuang 
Chih finds the hairpin broken, he grieves 
and behaves coldly toward Lien-p’ei. 
Lien-p’ei in despair commits suicide by. 
cutting her throat. Ling-fang also hangs 
herself after her encounter with Chuang 
Chih’s uncle. Broken-hearted Chuang 
Chih dies too. 

“The Tale of the Broken Hairpin” is 
the best of Man-shu’s short stories. It is 
neatly constructed and sensitively told. 
Its weaknesses are inadequate delineation 
of an indecisive, passive and moody man 
who wins the admiration and love of two 
charming, vivacious and intelligent girls 
and insufficient motivations of the preci- 
pitous suicides of three young lovers. 

“A Tale That Was No Dream” is 


another tragedy of triangular love. Yen 
Hai-ch’in is sent by his father to learn 
painting with his friend Wong Hstien-tu, 
an old painter who has two beautiful 
daughters Wei-hsiang and Yun-hsiang. 
Hai-ch’in falls in love with the elder sister 
Wei-hsiang. Both the fathers of Hai-ch’in 
and Wei-hsiang are in favor of their love 
and a betrothal is planned. But before it 
can be carried out, Hai-ch’in’s father dies 
of illness. Hai-ch’in has to live with his 
aunt Mrs. Liu as his own mother passed 
away long ago. Mrs. Liu, a domineering 
woman, tries all intrigues and manoeuvres 
to thwart her nephew’s love for Wei- 
hsiang and get him take her niece Feng- 
hsien to be his wife. Feng-hsien, beautiful 
and aggressive, makes every effort to 
seduce Hai-ch’in. Wei-hsiang, highly vir- 
tuous and self-sacrificing, says to Hai-ch’in 
that she will never marry and urges him to 
marry Feng-hsien and live happily with 
her. Ha-ch’in, however, vows that he will 
take monkhood and celibacy. At the end 
Wei-hsiang commits suicide by drowning 
herself and Hai-ch’in enters a monastery, 
leaving Feng-hsien to live in disappoint- 
ment. l 

This story is not as well written as 
“The Tale of the Broken Hairpin”. The 
fast parade of too many incidents makes 
the story hard to follow. Asin “The Tale 
of the Broken Hairpin” the male prota- 
gonist is weak and uninteresting whereas 
the females are more determined or 
aggressive and stand out more promi- 
nently. 

“Red Tears on the Horizon” in only 
twe chapters is an incomplete story. The 
plot does not develop enough to disclose 
what the title means. With a setting of 
war and warlordism and with inclusion 
among its characters a chivalous young 
man, an old retired swordsman, and his 
charming daughter also expert in swords- 
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manship the story is probably meant to be 
one of love and chivalry. But it is too 
fragmentary to merit attention. 

Man-shu’s classical prose is admirable. 
Unlike the classical prose of scholars like 
Chang Ping-lin, which with many classical 
illusions, ambiguities and archaic words is 
hard to read, his is refreshingly new, 
literary and readable. His prose writings 
consist of essays, prefaces, letters, stories 
and miscellaneous writings. His essays 
and prefaces, notably “Preface to 
Affinitives in Literature,” “Preface to an 
Album of Paintings,” “Alas! Cantonese!” 


“Letter to Senor Lopez of Madrid on 
Buddhism” and “Manifesto of a Campaign 
Against Yüan Shih-k’ai” show force- 
fulness and lucidity of style and wealth of 
knowledge but occasional over-impassion 
and immaturity of thought. His mis- 
cellaneous writings, particularly “Random 
Notes of the Swallow Tomb” are lucid 
and interesting. His letters written 
casually have the marks of naturalness, 
warmth of feeling and a sense of humor. 
His fine literary prose enlivens his stories 
and glosses over his dilatoriness, lack of 
focus and weak characterization. 


NOTES 


1 A Critical Biography of Su Man-shu by Huang Ming-ch’i, p. 24. 
2 Controversy existed about the birth of Su Hsti-ting. He himself said that he was given birth by 


Kawai and so was Su Man-shu. Lin Tzu-yiian, his cousin, also said that Kawai was Hsii-ting’s 
mother. Su Wei-han, another cousin, said that he did not know whether Hsii-ting was given birth 
by Kawai but he was told that Hsti-ting was a foster son, meaning probably that he was brought 
over by Kawai when she married Su Chieh-sheng. Su Hui-shan, Man-shu’s youngest sister by his 
father’s second concubine Elder Ch’en Shih, said that Hsti-ting was the son of Su Chieh-seng’s wife 
Huang Shih. In the genealogical register of the Su clan, Hsti-ting was listed as Huang Shih’s son 
where-as Kawai was noted as having no birth from Chieh-sheng. But in reply to inquiries by Liu 
Yetzu in his study of Su Man-shu’s life, Hsii-ting in a letter dated January 15, 1912 said that he 
was born in 1875 in Japan and brought with Kawai by Chieh-sheng to the village of Li-ch’i in 
1877. Huang Shih went to Japan in 1886, nine years after Hsii-ting arrived at Li-ch’i and was in 
school there. Su Hui-shan’s information that Hsii-ting was given birth by Huang Shih, not Kawai, 
was from her mother Elder Ch’en Shih who denied Hsii-ting’s birth by Kawai and attributed it to 
Huang Shih, out of jealousy as she herself gave birth to five daughters and no son. Regarding the 
allegation that he was Chieh-sheng’s foster son, Hsii-ting in reply to Liu Ya-tzu’s further in inquir- 
ies in a letter dated March 2, 1929 commented. “This is completely groundless. When I was in 
Japan, Elder Ch’en Shih had not yet marrried my father. She made such a suspicious remark out 
of prejudice as common to Chinese women and with the intention of denying the right of inheri- 
tance to a son born by an alien woman. In all probability Hsti-ting was given birth by Kawai in 
Japan and brought back to China to get education when young. 

According to Su Hui-shan, Owaka was Kawai’s younger sister. (See “The Life of My Late Elder 
Brother Su Man-shu” — A Long Letter to Mr. Lo Hsiao-ming” by Su Hui-shan) According to Lo 
Hsiao-ming, Owaka later married a Japanese army officer. (See his reply to Pan Ch’i-fang #§ & H 
of March 5, 1970 in Cheng Chung-liang: Addenda to the Biography of Su Man-shu.) 


4 “Su Man-shu and His Friends” by Liu Wu-chi in A Complete Collection of Shu Man-shu’s Works, 
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vol. 5, pp. 29-30, 
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“Random Talks on Su Man-shu’s Life and His Folks” by Liu Wu-chi. Ch’uan-chi wen-hsiteh (Bio- 
graphical Literature), No.5, Vol.32, pp.91-102, 1978, Taipei, Taiwan. 
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Kuan-yit Su Man-shu sheng-p’ing ti chi-ko wen-ti (On Several Questions Converning Su Man-su’s 
Life) by Ma Erh-chun. Hua-nan Shih-yitan hsiieh-pao (Journal of the South China Normal Coll- 
ege), No.1, 1982. 

HARSEAREP HORA AROS SS am SR ANTE B— Ho 

Hsi-ch iu-hua-shih shuo-shih (A Talk on Poetry in the Bound Autumn Flowers Chamber) by Huang 
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A “UFO” in Ancient China: A Comparative 
Study of the Pi-Fang #7) (Fire Crane) and 
its Western Analogues 


William H. Nienhauser, Jr. 


I. Early Records of the Pi-fang FH 


In the “Wu-hsing chih” 7TH (Trea- 
tise of the Five Elements) of the Asin 
Tang-shu W I3 € (New T'ang History, 
Peking: Chung-hua, 1975), v. 3, ch. 34, p. 
885) we find the following passage: 


HREF +— ACID > ERR BK ° 
ER o BEM + INK ERNE o IN 
AREZ Im AUK FRR » ThE Bk Be 


On the -mao day of the eleventh lunar 
month of the fifth year of the K’ai-yiian 
era [717] , a fire started in the sleeping 
quarters at the Ting Mausoleum. During 
this year there were conflagrations in 
Hong and T’an Counties which spread 
to the county offices. The local people 
saw a creature, red and flying about as if 
ablaze. Wherever it swirled, fires broke 
out, 


The Ting Mausoleum, where Emperor 
Chung-tsung +7 3 (r. 23 February 705-4 
July 710) was buried, was located at 
Mount Lung-ch’iian #8 3 il) , northwest 
of Fu-p’ing District & 288% (modern Shen- 
si). The “creature, red and flying about as 
if ablaze,” was certainly the Pi-fang # H 
or “fire crane.”! References to this quasi- 
mythical fowl go back to one of the major 
repositories of such beasts, the Shan-hai 


ching ili #8 (Book of Mountains and 
Seas): 


Qi -BAT+BABHKIL: ABE 
HRB — Eo RN > HAM 
Hik 40%. HRA A 
A BAB HK O 


Further west 280 li is Mount Chang-o 
. e. there is a bird on it, its shape like a 
crane, with one leg, red markings on a 
blue body and a white bill named Pi - 
fang. tts cry sounds like its name. 
Wherever it appears will have un- 
explained fires.” 


In one of the later sections of the same 
book we find more on the pi fang: 


BA REBK:> FKE ° RERE 
Ai > —Blo REZAR 


The Pi-fang is located to the east, west 
of the Blue River; it is a bird with a 
human face and one leg. It is also. said 
to be east of the two groups of eight 
gods.* 


In the Huai-nan tzu } F , dating from 
the late-second century B.C., a new piece 
of information is provided: 


KEH 


Wood gives birth to the Pi-fang.* 
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Kao Yu as (fl. 205-212) comments on 
this. passage revealing the origins of the 
fire crane: 


PH KZA ohn: Ha: 
RA E; BRER ° 


The Pi-fang is a spirit of a tree. It’s 
shaped like a bird, blue with a red leg 
and one foot; it doesn’t eat the five 
grains." 


Chang Heng 38% (78-139), in his “Tung- 
ching Fu” RARR (Rhymeprose on the 
Eastern Capital), suggests that belief in 
the pi-fang as a bane continued through 
the Latter Han: 


At year’s end there is the Great Exor- 
cism, 

To rout and expel a host of demons. 

The Exorcist grasps his battle-axe; 

Shamankas and shamans wield their 
eulalia brooms... , 

[They] drown Lady Pa in the Divine 
Pool, 

Destroy the K'uei, Yü, and Wang-hsiang, 

Slaughter the Yeh-chung, annihilate the 
Yu-kuang. 

Because of this the spirits of the eight 
directions quake and tremble, 

How much more the Chi, Yü and 
Pi-fang\® 


In a commentary to this passage Hsüeh 
Tsung # %3 (d.243) explains that 


PH o ZAT: UR WE-B 
WEK TEAR PEER AB 9 


the Pi-fang is an “old-man spirit” ; like 
a bird, it has two feet and one wing and 
often carries’ fire in its beak to human 
dwellings causing eerie conflagrations.® 


This supernatural creature was also a part 
of the Yellow Emperor’s entourage on 
Western Mount T’ai, as we read in the 
Han-fei tzu 3EF : 


PEA BMA R 2h BR 
Hilt AW HE? BAS > BOE AT 
> (BMA eda > NBT > E ZEB 
> SATE RR © 


In antiquity the Yellow Emperor 
gathered the demons and gods atop 
Mount T’ai. He drove a carriage driven 
by elephants and six chiao dragons. The 
Pi-fang kept pace with ‘the linchpin, 
Ch’th Yu to the front, The God of the 
Winds before sweeping the way, and the 
Rain Master sprinkling (the dust on) the 
road. Tigers and wolves were at the 
front, demons and gods at the rear.” 


The Kuang-ya B HE (Erh-ya Expanded) 
by Chang I i8 # (fl. 227-232) echoes the 
Huai-nan tzu 


AR ith + 5 
The tree god, one calls it Pi-fang.’° 


The tradition of the Pi-fang causing con- 
flagrations, which was noted above in the 
citation of Huang Tsung’s commentary 
from the Wen-hsiian, is echoed in Kuo 
P’u’s 3B & (227-324) Shan-hai ching t'u- 
tsan live #8 #8 (Praise in Pictures for 
the Book of Mountains and Seas): 


SORE + MERER: PERA » 
RRB» BIRR KARL? 


The Pi-fang is patterned red, 

As the spirit of fire’! it is bright. 

During a drought it soars high ahead, 

Beating its wings through the sun’s light. 

Where Pi-fang perch, there disasters 
spread; _ 

And fires don’t blaze with might!!* 

The seventh-century Buddhist encyclo- 

paedia Fa-yiian chu-lin TERR RM (A 

Grove of Pearls in the Dharma Garden) 

cites the Pai-tse t'u A E (Picture of the 

Pai-tse), a work no longer extant: 5 
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KZ BZ ADH o ikke > — Eo 
DRAWN Z» BIH 


The spirit of fire is called the Pi-fang. 
Its shape is like a bird with one leg. If 
you call it using its name, it will go 
away. 


Here once again the Pi-fang is associated 
with fire. The idea of calling the bird’s 
name to exorcise it is formulaic in classi- 
cal China. Moreover, it shows that both 
the belief in the Pi-fang as a harbinger of 
disaster and the hope to expel it have 
continued since the Han (cf. the quotation 
from Chang Heng’s “Tung-ching fu” 
above). 

This initial section will conclude with 
a passage from Li Ch’o’s =! (late ninth 
century) Shang-shu ku-shih fa B # 
(Stories Told by the Minister in Chief) '§ 
which purports to retell a story of Han 
times: 


X RU TA R A RR ES 
AETA ARES o RA Hig A 
> HE LL eR AT EE at. Bz > 
RE © 


He also told that in the time of Emperor 
Wu of the Han (140-86 B.C.) one of the 
outer regions once presented (as tribute) 
a single-legged crane. No one knew of it 
and it was considered a-freak of nature. 
Tung-fang Shuo spoke to the emperor 
saying, “This is that which the Book of 
Mountains and Seas has called the Pi- 
fang bird.” After investigating ‘it, he . 
was indeed correct.'® . 


I. A T’ang Dynasty Exorcism 


In the passage from the Pai-tse t’u 
cited above, it was claimed that calling the 
Pi-fang by its name would drive it away. 
But in the summer of 813, Liu Tsung- 
yüan WRJ (779-819) presented a long 


text devoted to exorcising a Pi-fang in 
which other, more rational, methods were 
attempted.!7 Liu, one of the major prose 
writers of the T’ang, had been part of a 
clique which ran afoul of Emperor Hsien- 
tsungi& &< (r. 806-820), resulting in his 
demotion to a minor post in Yung Pre- 
fecture * NN (in what is now southern 
Hunan), at that time on the fringes of 
“Chinese civilization.” As will be seen, 
Liu Tsung-yiian, noted for his skepticism, 
asserts in his “Chu pi-fang wen” Bae x 
(Text to Expel the Pi-fang),!® that a 
series of recent fires were caused by the 
Pi-fang: 


In Yung Prefecture during the summer 
of the seventh year of the Yüan-ho reign 
period (812) there were many: confla- 
grations.’® In one day there were often 
ten outbreaks, and never less than five 
or six. It was three months before they 
stopped, In the summer of the eighth 
year it was again like this. None of the 
people had a safe place. The old and 
the weak were burned to death, so that 
in the morning people didn’t fire their 
stoves and in the evening they didn’t 
light their candles, but all sat together 
on [the roofs of] their homes,” looking 
left and right and, though exhausted, 
not able to rest. 

It was likely the doings of some 
kind of creature. False stories frighten- 
ed everyone, saying that it was a strange 
bird, but no one could describe its 
appearance. In the Classic of the 
Mountains and Seas ™ it says, “On 
Mount Chang-o there is a bird like a 
crane. It has one leg, red markings, and 
a white bill. Its name is Pi-fang and 
wherever it appears will have unexplain- 
ed fires.” 

Fires like those we’ve had recently, 
could they be called “unexplained? ” 
But the people believe they occur 
spread by a bird. Could this be the Pi- 
fang? Thus according to its appearance 
in the district I sketched it, performed 
an exorcistic ritual to [this sketch] ,”” 
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then cut it up and wrote this to expel it: 

The Gods of Heaven and Earth protect 
mankind, 

And respectfully gives people all things 


ofuse. . 

On a larger scale they bestow broad 
beams, 

On a smaller they shelter them with 
grasses.”* 


Everyone has a place where they live, 

With times for closing or opening the 
door. 

The flames of a fire have their uses — 

To transform things to be eaten, to 
provide the necessities of life. 

Why are they now so strange and per- 
verse ; 

(So that) in one day ten fires cause 
extreme disaster? ! 

In the morning [things] are stored in 
order room by room, 


In the evening they are leveled as ashes. 
It burns the emaciated and aged, 


‘ Roasts the young to coals. 


People call and cry as they scurry 
about,” 

Each household terrified, each person 
saddened. 

Those in half-naked rush around wildly, 

Suddenly here, then over there.’ 

The heat from the fires produces a 
scorching heat, 

Confused and wide-spread.“° 

The anxieties of the people cannot be 
released, 

Dumbly stumbling and falling. 

They’ve stopped cooking and ceased 
lighting (their homes), 

And have put out the roasting coals. 

Their doors and rafters darkened, 

They open the door to watch for the 
malicious thing. 

As if it came down from Heaven 

Or was hatched by demons 

It carries out its orders without mistake. 

How can this provincial dread be ended? 

As I put the question to Yü’s book 
[Shan-hai ching] 

It is the Pi-fang which casts the evil 


influence, 


Ah, you Pi-fang, 
Why do you give free rein to your 


intentions? 

Mother Heaven is truly intelligent _ 

And cares for the world down here. 

But you bring disaster for what she 
loves 

And kill without distinction! 

You obscure -your form and fan the 
poison, 

A shadowy evil so wierd! 

If you will not discipline yourself, 

Complaints from all the people will 
reach her. 

Mother Heaven will then become angry 

And eradicate those of your species. , 

Chu Jung, has repented his wrong 
doing,” 

And Huila holds his breath.® 

The Great Darkness”? extends its awe, 

The Subtle Obscurity®® begins to take 
charge. 

You although your patterns are red 

And you have one foot, 

Display your talents and show off your 
skill. 


No one can save you from death. 

[But] if you are clever then you'll 
quickly leave, 

If you are foolish then you’ll stay here. 

Fly high and soar 

Hide far away, then you won’t be 
harmed. 

To the south of the sea, at the edge of 
heavens, 

You can live out in leisure your allotted 
span. 

Mother Heaven won’t anger and you can 
prolong your life. 

The day is excellent, 

Now quickly depart! 

Take this as quickly as if it were a law 
or command!* 


What can we learn from this text? 
First, that the Pi-fang was part of the folk 
beliefs in the Middle Yangtze Region 
during the Mid T’ang. Second, that there 
was a clear distinction between popular 
religion and state-sponsored ceremonies 
such as this.?? But although Liu has 
turned what could have been merely a 
formulaic exorcism into a literary tour de 
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force replete with historical allusions to 
various gods connected with fire, his text 
provides us with little additional informa- 
tion on the creature itself. Indeed, having 
examined a number of early texts, it is 
apparent that the solution to the origin 
and nature of the Pi-fang may not entirely 
lie in the records of the Chinese tradition 
alone. 


TI. An Attempt at Explanation 


Towards an understanding of the Pi- 
fang phenomenon, we turn first to the 
long note by the modern scholar Yiian 
K’o F , in his exegesis to the Shan-hai 
ching. After a series of quotations from 
texts relating to the Pi-fang, Yiian cites 
the Shen-i ching ith #8 (Book of Gods 
and Oddities): 


ABO KR o ANT HH» 
TR We E o 


Someone once placed a piece of bam- 
boo in a fire causing it to pop and the 
sao™ were all frightened. * 


Yiian equates p’ao-p’u igih with pi- 
p'u kp and believes Pi-fang is a phonetic 
gradation for this phenomenon. Ytian 
notes that both the Huai-nan tzu and the 
Kuang-ya associate the Pi-fang with wood 
or trees. Yüan concludes that the Pi-fang 
was originally something similar to what is 
called kuo lao-ya KZ Jk “the fire crow” 
in the Feng-shen yen-i.*® 

There is, moreover, the association of 
the Pi-fang with the Yeh-chung $ rh (Midst 
the Wilds) and Yu-kuang 3# 3¢ (Wandering 
Light) in the Shan-hai ching,?7 two names 
which, along with Yiian K’o’s explica- 
tion,’ call to mind a Western analogue, 
known in classical times as ignis fatuus. 
This phenomenon, usually attributed to 
the spontaneous ignition of gases (parti- 


cularly methane) produced by rotting 
wood, vegetation, and animal matter 
(such as would be common in swamps), 
has been identified in the West by objects 
as varied as men carrying torches and fly- 
ing saucers.3? In Northern European 
traditions, however, the hovering lights 
were seen as fairies — terms such as Elg- 
licht and Vaettylis reflect this belief. The 
misfortunes attributed to those who saw 
them were accounted for by the generally 
prankish behavior of the fairies. 

There are numerous literary references 
which verify this superstition, such as that 
self-description by Puck in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (Act III, Sc. i, 11. 100-5), 
as he is describing how he’ll lead Quince 
and the players astray, in part by taking 
on the guise of “a fire”: 


Pll follow you, I'll lead you about a 
round, 

Through bog, through bush, through 
brake, through brier: 

Sometime a horse T'I be, sometime a 
hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire; 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and 
roar, and burn, 

Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at 
every turn.” 


In The Tempest Shakespeare again 
employs the image of the mischievous 
“fire” which leads astray. Here (Act. IV, 
Sc.i, 11. 197-8) Stephano accuses Cali- 
ban’s fairy of having “done little better 
than played the jack with us” after they 
have been led a merry chase by Ariel 
acting on Prospero’s orders.*! These cita- 
tions from the Bard bring to mind two of 
the most common English popular terms 
for ignis fatuus, “Will-o’-the-wisp” and 
“Jack-o’-lantern.” l 

“Jack-o-lantern” (also been dubbed 
Gill-, Joan-, Robin-, Jimmy-, Joan- and 
Peg-o°-lantern) is the more innocuous term 
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(despite the reference in The Tempest). It 
has been most widely associated in 
modern times with the practice of placing 
the “fire” in a carved, ghoulish pumpkin 
on Halloween. ; 
Will-o’-the-wisp (originally “Will-with- 
the-wisp”) on the other hand indicates 
that many people perceived the lights as a 
man carrying a lantern or torch (cf. the 
Porte-brandon of Brittany or the Litchte- 
männchen and laufende Fackel of 
Germany). From this evolved other 
epithets such as “walking fire” which 
were generally intent on leading humans 
into bogs or otherwise injuring them as in 
the following passage from King Lear, Act 
II, Sc.iv, 11. 116-7) where Edgar re- 
sponds to the fool’s cry of “Here comes a 
walking fire” with the explanation that: 


this is the foul fiend Flibbertigibet: he 
begins a curfew, and walks till the first 
cock; he gives the web and the pin [i.e., 
cataracts] , squinies the eye, and makes 
the hare-lip; mildews the white wheat, 
and hunts the poor creature of the 
earth.” 


The harshest depiction in literature is 
perhaps that of Milton in Paradise Lost 
(Book IX, 11. 631-42) in which Satan’s 
‘deception of Eve is compared to the 
delusions of the “‘Will-o’-the-Wisp”’: 


Lead then, said Eve. He [the serpent] 


leading swiftly rolled 

In tangles, and made intricate seem 
straight, 

To mischief swift. Hope elevates, and 

„joy ae 

Brightens his crest, as when a wandering 
fire, 

Compact of unctuous vapour, which the 
night 


Condenses, and the cold environs round, 

Kindled through agitation to a flame, 

Which oft, they say, some evil spirit 
attends 

Hovering and blazing with delusive light, 

Misleads the amazed night-wanderer 


from his way 

To bogs and mires, and oft through 
pond or pool, 

There swallowed up and lost, from 
succour far,? 


A more modern response was that of a 
farmer from Dexter, Michigan who in 
March 1966 reported a close encounter 
with colored lights that landed in a 
swamp, whether he later saw “‘a pyramid- 
shaped object with lights rippling eerily 
across its surface in the dark.” Sub- 
sequently this UFO was identified as ignis 
fatuus and widely lampooned in the U.S. 
Press.*4 

Yet all of these accounts illustrate the 
horror experienced by the peasants of 
Yung Prefecture in the early ninth 
century to what Liu Tsung-yiian was 
compelled to call a Pi-fang has continued 
in: varied forms through the present day. 
Indeed, in the Chinese tradition there is 
another passage which could associate the 
Pi-fang with ignis fatuus, also a citation 
from the now lost Pai-tse t’u: 


EELU PAIR > mH > 
AE BAU» RUR? RB o 


Above there are mountains and forests, 
below there are rivers and springs. In 
the lands in between, a spirit is born - 


called the Pi-fang [hered% ] , shaped 
like a bird with a long tail.* 


Although there are several association 
— with marshes and wood/bamboo — 
shared by the Pi-fang and ignis fatuus, 
when the “scientific literature” on the 
“will-o’-the-wisp”’ is consulted, there 
seems to be nearly general agreement that 
“most accounts of the will-o’-the-wisp ... 
seem to fall into [the] category of light 
without heat.”^6 However, this “scienti- 
fic literature” consists primarily of 
hypotheses made based on a number of 
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observations by non-scientists,*7 and is, 
by the authors’ own admissions incon- 
clusive. Moreover, there are at least two 
accounts of fires resulting from the Will- 
o’-the-wisp and another indicating that 
heat was produced. The first is described 
in a report nearly three centuries old 
(Winter 1694) from Harlech, Wales: 


A pestilential vapour resembling a weak 
blue flame arose during a fortnight or 
three weeks out of a sandy, marshy 
tract called Morfa Byden, and crossed 
over a channel of eight miles to Harlech. 
It set fire on that side to sixteen ricks of 
hay and two barns, one filled with hay, 
the other with corn. It infected the 
grass in such a manner that cattle, etc., 
died, yet men eat of it with impunity. 
It was easily dispelled; and great noise, 
sounding of horns, discharging of guns, 
at once repelled it. Moved only by 
night, and appeared at times, but less 
frequently; after this it disappeared.” 


The second report records what L. 
Blesson, a Major of Engineers in Berlin, 
saw in a marshy region of the Forest of 
Gorblitz (near what is now Newmark, 
Germany) in 1833: l 


The water of the marsh is ferruginous, 
and covered with iridescent crust. 
During the day bubbles of air were seen 
rising from it, and in the night blue 
flames were observed shooting from and 
playing over its surface. As I suspect 
that there was some connexion between 
these flames and the. bubbles of air, I 
marked during the day-time the place 
where the latter rose up most abun- 
dantly, and repaired thither during the 
night; to my great joy I actually 
observed bluish-purple flame, and did 
not hesitate to approach them. On 
reaching the spot they retired, and I 
pursued them in vain; all attempts to 
. examine them closely were ineffectual 
. On another day, in the twilight, I 
went again to the place, where I waited 
- the approach of night; the flames 


became gradually visible, but redder 
than formerly, thus shewing that they 
burnt also during the day; I approached 
nearer, and they retired. Convinced 
that they would return again to the 
place of their origin, when the agitation 
of the air ceased, I remained stationary 
and motionless, and observed them 


_ again gradually approach. As I could 


easily reach them, it occurred to me to 
attempt to light paper by means of 
them,- but for some time I did’ not 
succeed in this experiment, which I 
found was owing to my breathing. I 
therefore held my face from the flame, 
and also interposed a piece of cloth as a 
screen; on doing which I was able to 
singe paper, which became brown- 
coloured, and covered with a viscous 
moisture. I next used a narrow slip of 
paper, and enjoyed the pleasure of 
seeing it take fire. The gas was evident- 
ly flammable, and not a phosphorescent 
luminous one, as some have maintained. 
But how do these lights originate?” 


On the evening of Friday, September 1, 
the guests at the Hotel Parkfield were 
startled by the appearance of flames 
rising from the beach and from the sur- 
face of the water, an event of so remark- 
able and unusual a character as to excite 
great curiosity and some alarm. The 
conflagration occurred between seven 
and eight o’clock in the evening, and 
lasted for upwards of forty-five minutes. 
The flames were about one foot in 
height. They were accompanied by a 
loud and continuous crackling noise 
which could be distinctly heard one 
hundred yards away, while at the same 
time there was a very strong liberation 
of sulphurous acid fumes which pene- 
trated the hotel .... One guest of an 
investigating turn of mind secured some 
of the sand in his hand, but was obliged 
to drop it on account of the heat. 
When some of the sand was taken into 
the hotel and stirred in water, bubbles 
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The third passage is based on an occur- 
rence which took place early in the 
present century (1 September 1905): 
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of gas were liberated and produced 
flame as they broke at the surface in 
contact with the air.®° 


Finally, there is a passage describing the 
movement of the: ignis fatuus: 


On Saturday, September 26th, 1891, 
one of my brothers and myself watched 
one [ignis fatuus] for some time, and 
last night (October 1st) it appeared in 
the same place and was visible for quite 
half-an-hour. It does not dance about, 
but now and then takes a graceful 
sweep, now to quite a height, and then 
makes a gentle curve downwards, after 
sparkling and scintillating away for ten 
minutes or more.*? 


Several points interest us here. First; 
that the flames are seen usually as blue, 
but sometimes appear reddish; second, 
that there is some reference of this pheno- 
menon causing fires; and, third, that the 
flames were seen to move about and 
sometimes take “a graceful sweep .. . and 
then [make] a gentle curve downwards.’ 
These blue and red flames could easily 
have led the ancient Chinese to perceive 
the Pi-fang as having a blue body with red 
streaks, as the Shan-hai ching and deriva- 
tive accounts claim. The movements of 
the flames in these Western reports are 
not unlike that of a bird. The “single leg” 
could result from the appearance of the 
flames. And the-ability to ignite fires 
seems to be confirmed at least in some :. 
cases. And, at least in Liu Tsung-yiian’s, 
case, the area where his pi-fang was seen is 
marshy even today, as the present author 
can attest, having visited Yung-chou x J 
in 1986 and again in 1987. 

Finally, there is also the separate 
Western concept of the “firedrake.” 
Although originating from the fire- 
dragons of the Teutonic tradition, fire- 
drakes seem to have come to suggest 
another perception of the ignis fatuus by 
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the seventeenth century in England. 
George Chapman (1559-1634) writes: 


So have I seen a firedrake glide at mid- 
night, 
Before a dying man to point his grave. 


A contemporary of Chapman, George 
Wilkins (fl. 1607), illustrates further the 
identification of firedrake and ignis fatuus 
in his time: 
Who should be lamps to comfort out 
our way, 


And not like firedrakes to lead men 
astray.” 


A piece in Longman’s Magazine (Septem- 
bẹr 1883) confirms that the firedrake not 
only was a variant folk interpretation of 
ignis fatuus, but also was something much 


. like the fire crane of the ancient Chinese: 


Woodcuts, representing . . . fire-drakes 
and other fearful wild-fowl.*4 


IV. Concluding Remarks 


The following similarities can be 
noted between the Pi-fang and the West- 
ern conceptions of ignis fatuus: (1) they 
were both nocturnal, (2) they both 
brought harm to the common people (by 
setting fires, in the case of the Pi-fang, and 
misleading travellers in the case of the 
firedrake or Will-o’-the-wisp), (3) they 
were both perceived as capable of flight 
and sometimes both as birds, and (4) they 
wert both associated with “the wilds” — 
forests, marshes, bogs and the like. 

Although no firm conclusions can be 
drawn here, it would seem that the simi- 
larities between the perceptions of the 
firedrake/Will-o’-the-wisp in the West and 
of the Pi-fang in China suggest a common 
origin — the ignis fatuus — and that 
further research on both would be best 
pursued in light of each other. Moreover, 
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other traditions, such as the Vedic withits results could not only prove interesting 
mythical suparna firebird,’ might also be for modern science, but also for students 
tapped. Since the problem involves both of comparative cultures. 

folkloristic and scientific concepts, the 


10 
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NOTES 


Much has also been written about the Pi-fang in Western sinological literature. For a summary 
thereof, see Wolfram Eberhard, “Fire Gods,” in his The Local Cultures of South and East China, 
Alide Eberhard, translator (Leiden: E. J. Bril, 1968), pp. 64-5 and Derk Bodde, “The Great 
Exorcism,” in Festivals in Classical China (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1975), pp. 75- 
138, esp. p. 111. 

The modern scholar Yüan K’o ZF believes the present work consists of several textual layers, the 
earliest dating back to the Eastern Chou dynasty and the latest stemming from the Han dynasty 
(cf Yiian’s “Shan-hai ching hsieh-tso te shih ti chi p’ien-mu k’ao” [WH BRS EMR RBA Ss 

Chung-hua wen-shih lun-ts'ung PEX Eim , 1978.7, 147-72. This passage is from the “Hsi- 
shan ching” Fä% (Book of the Western Mountains) which may date from about 320 B.C. in 
Yiian’s Shan-hai ching chiao-chu 1i }$#8BQE (Shanghai: Kuchi $ , 1980), p. 52. 

Cf. also the French translation by Remi Mathieu, Étude sur la mythologie et l'ethnologie de 
la Chine ancienne, Traduction annotée du Shan-hai ching, Memoires de I'Institut des Hautes 
Études Chinoises, v. XXII (Paris: Collège de France, Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 1983), 
v. 1, p. 106. 

Op. cit., p. 188. Cf. Mathieu, op. cit., pp. 377-8. The “two groups of eight gods” — /\ ñh are six- 
teen brothers, seven each of Yeh-chung #¥rh and Yu-kuang 345%; , see Yüan K’o, Chung-kuo shen- 
hua ch’uan-shuo tz’u-tien ch BQ ith FE (4 Bt alg (Hong Kong: Shang-wu, 1986), p. 6 and the dis- 
cussion below. 

“Fan-lun p’ien” 76 ig X, Huai-nan tzu (Ssu-pu pei-yao Va èp Æ [hereafter SPPY/ed.), ch. 13, 
fol. 20b. 

Op. cit. 

Wen-hstian 3 3§@ (Selections of Refined Literature), ch. 3, fol. 16a-b (SPPY ed.). The translation 
is slightly revised from David Knechtges, Wen xuan, or Selections of Refined Literature; Volume 
One, Rhapsodies on Metropolises and Capitals (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982), pp. 
291-5, 

For information on the various divinities mentioned in this passage, cf. the copious annotation 

in Knechtges, op. cit. 

Despite attempts at identification, the “Lao-jen shen’ A iif? remains obscure. 

Wen-hsiian, ch. 3, fol. 16a-b. 

“Shih-kuo p’ien”-+-38% , Han-fei tzu (SPPY ed.), ch. 3, fol. 3b.; the translation is modified from 
that of W. K. Liao, The Complete Works of Han Fei Tzu (London: Probsthain, 1959), pp. 76-7. 
Wang Nien-sun E&H . (1744-1823) ed., Kuang-ya shu-cheng FAYE GER (Exegetical Evidence 
for the Erh-ya Expanded), in Chi-fu ts'ung-shu $8 893422 (Taipei: I-wen $% , 1967), ch. 9A, 
fol. 9A. 

Cf. the equation of i HE and huo+X in the I-ching: BE ERK (Chowi yin-te R251 , Hung 
Yeh BE % etal. ed. [Rpt. Taipei: Chinese Materials Center, 1966] , “Shuo-kua” 34 b , #15, p. 51. 
A variant, yen-cheng $8 jF may also refer to the “regulator of flames,” i.e., a god of fire. 
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The work was still listed in bibliographies in dynastic histories at the end of the Sung dynasty. In 
the bibliographic treatise of the Chiu Tang-shu #4 Bf 8 (Old T’ang History, Peking: Chung-hua, 
1975, v. 6, ch. 47, p. 2043) it was included in the “Wu-hsing pu” Æ. fF $8 (Section on Five i 
Elements). Since the work was supposedly a record of the Yellow Emperor’s conversation with 
the pai-tse [an animal like a lion which could speak] about the 11,520 varieties of transformations 
of wandering souls (cf. Hsisan-yiian pen-chi pt Æ 4E [Yün-chi ch’i-chien B R tg ed. (tao- 
tsang $4ed., rpt. Taipei: Tzu-yu ch’u-pan-she £3 Hih Hik . 1984), v. 3, p. 1377-81]). 
Fa-yiian chu-lin (Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k an V9 2038 Fil ed.), ch. 58, fol. 18a. 
A certain Mr. Changs Fe: from Ho-tung jay 3 who served as Shang-shu — allegedly related these 
tales to Li Ch’o. 
Pai-pu ts’ung-shu chi-ch’eng AIEEE ed. (Taipei: I-wen, 1967), fol. 3a; there is also a tran- 
slation, which is too free, in E. D. Edwards, Prose Literature of The T’ang (London: Probsthain, 
1937), v. 1, pp. 78-9. 
See the discussion and note 32 following the translation of Liu Tsung-yiian’s exorcism. 
Liu Tsung-yitan chi WEICH , Wu Wen-chih RX Æ et al., ed. (Peking: Chung-hua, 1979), v. 2, 
ch. 18, pp. 501-2 
See also Liu’s comments about fires in Yung Prefecture during the first few years of his residence ` 
there in his “Yü Yang Ching-chao Ping shu” f HA FA Jk Ak $ (Letter to Yang P’ing of Ching-chao): 

MakIN BK Ri BAEZ > MARKAH ° 

Moreover, in. Yung Prefecture there have been many conflagrations; of (the last) five 

years four have been beset by fires from heaven! 
By remaining outside their homes, they could watch for fires in other homes (which would quickly 
spread to their own) as well as keep an eye out for the pi-fang. A colleague of mine recalls his 
neighbors slept many nights on their roofs in Taiwan during the later stages of the Second World 
War to watch for fires which would ignite from electrical wiring which had been badly damaged by 
bombing raids; i.e., the custom may be long-standing and is certainly practical in Chinese villages 
with structures built in close proximity. 
Abridged slightly from Shan-hai ching chiao-chu, p. 52. 
The idea of using an image of another to control that person is common to the beliefs of many 
folks — Miro is alleged to have said (in early Franco Spain) “To draw your devil, is to assert your 
control over him.” The type of ritual substitution of a paper picture for the pi-fang itself can still 
be seen in the practice of burning money, houses, cars, and sundry other objects made of paper in 
modern Taiwan. 
The beams and grasses refer to the roofing of noble and common homes. 
Le., staying home or going out. At the moment, however, the people are forced to remain on their 
rooftops and no longer have these options. 
Hui-t’'u ZÆ is an expression Liu Tsung-yiian was fond of and one he used not aii in confor- 
mity with the glosses of traditional lexica, cf. also his “Pu-she-che shuo” pẹ ke # #3 (The Snake- 
catcher’s Tale), Liu Tsung-yiian chi, v.2, ch. 16, p. 456: “When the ruthless officials come to our 
district, they raise a hue and cry to the east and west, scurry about from the north to the south, so 
many startled by their clamor that not even cocks and hounds could find peace there!” IF E < 2K 
FG > WL Ee > WAFA” BRS > HER AG ER O” 
Cf. Ch’u-tz'u 38 8 , “Chiu pien” J, $# (SPPY ch. 8, fol. 4b). David Hawkes (Ch’u Tzu, the 
Songs of the South [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 19591, p. 94, 1. 38) understands the bi- 
nome huei-t’ai kK to mean “fecund forces”; there are other glosses including “broad and large” 


- or “wide-spread.” 
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27 This line apparently refers to the “wrong doing” of allowing the pi-fang to set fires, since Chu Jung 


28 


29 


30 


31 


iii is the god who controls fire. He is still worshipped today (cf. Amy Tan’s best-seller, The 
Joy Luck Club [New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1989], p. 128 
One of the classical sources which records parts of the legend of Chu Jung is the Huai-nan tzu 


H AF (SPPY ed.), “Shih-tse hsün fR] (Instructions on Seasonal Regulations), ch. 5, fol. 5a 
which reads: “Chu jung and Wu Hui ordered the fires for Emperor Kao-hsin. When they died they 
reads: “Chu Jung and Wu Hui ordered the fires for Emperor Kao-hsin. When they died they 
became the gods of fire.” See also Wolfgang Miinke, Die klassische chinesische Mythologie (Stutt- 
gart: Krnst Klett, 1976), p. 74, Yüan K’o Chung-kuo shen-hua ch’uan-shuo tz’u-tien pp. 296-7, 
and especially Eberhard, “Fire Gods,” pp. 68-9 for other stories concerning Chu Jung’s ancestry 
and achievements. 

On Chu Jung as the God of the South Sea see Edward H. Schafer, “Notes on T’ang Culture,” 
Monumenta Serica, 21(1962), pp. 204-5. 

Liu Tsung-yiian seems to be indicating that Hui-lu{a] jf another god of fire, is withholding his 
approval of the pi-fang’s actions by holding his breath. 

The gloss for Hui-lu the Chung-wen ta-tz’u-tien PF 3CK BHR (Rpt. Taipei: Chung-kuo Wen- 

hua Ta-hstieh, 1982-10v, ed), v.2. p. 2864, entry #4797.176 argues that Hui-lu should be read as 
Hui, Lu El» and indicates Wu Hui $2 [E] (Chu Jung’s younger brother) and Lu Chung KE #* ( 
Wu’s son — cf. Miinke, Chinesische Mythologie, p. 84). But the sources provided in the gloss do 
not support this claim and refer to a relevant T'so-chuan Æ {& passage in which Hui-lu is equated 
with Wu Hui (cf. Ch’un-ch ‘iu ching-chuan yin-te BEKR |73 [Rpt. Shanghai: Ku-chi, 1983], v. 
1, p. 395. In this passage to alleviate the fires which had occured during the summer of 523 B.C. 
Tzu-ch’an F Æ made sacrifices to both Hui-lu and Hstian-ming y% = ( the god who controls 
water). See also Eberhard, “Fire Gods,” pp. 67 and 68. 
T'ai-yin  {@ refers to the Ch'ing-luhg $8 (Green Dragon), cf. Huai-nan tzu [SPPY/ , “T’ien- 
wen hsün KÄI) (Instructions on Heavenly Patterns), ch. 3, fol. 16a: “Of those prized by the 
heavenly spirits, there are none more prized than the Green Dragon, also called ‘the First in 
Heaven, ‘The Great Darkness,’ and ‘The Great Annum.” KEZA H RB BM 
AR—-»> KE KREO 

Dragons were, of course, connected with water and rain, as was the Yin $È principle in general. 
But the exact reference to “extending its awe” remains unclear. 

Hstian-ming % F is the god of water. He is also associated with the north and winter (cf. Miinke, 
Chinesische Mythologie, p. 75). The son of the mythical Emperor Shao-hao 9 a2 , he served 
Emperor Chuan-hsii mA ĦA in governing winter and “put the waters in order,” cf. Tso-chuan (in 
Chun-ch’iu ching-chuan yin-te, v. 1, p. 429). There is also a precedent to Liu Tsung-ytian’s 
summoning his power to combat fires in the passage mentioned above (note 11) in which Tzu- 
ch’an sacrificed to him during a period in which numerous fires had broken out. l 

On li-ling #4 there are two glosses of interest. The first is by Li Kuang-wen fE X (fl. 888-904) 
in his Tzu-hsia chi WIRE (A Collection to Provide Relaxation, in Yang-shan Ku-shih wen-fang 
BURR AC , Pai-pu ts'ung-shu chi-ch’eng ed. [Taipei: I-wen, 1967] , fol. 7a-b: 


FR ARA a SMES SA POUR URSA S E> RIO ho— 
RAREST RBSBMSSS > FRIES ZEI T BMS > 
RERZARDAMBSZE UHC he RES ZS FE PRAR 
BS BRRRBRR BA SAH > tt WHE > HBP > 
Zs AO ERIE HH © 
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The final line “chi-chi ju li-ling” (“Take this as quickly as if it were a law or 
command,” in the present translation] in charms or prayers is thought by people to 
be like the “laws and commands” of wine drinking [games], [and means} to quickly 
go [do your “fine”] so that [the drinking] does not stop. One theory says that dur- 
ing the Han dynasty at the end of every line of a document it said “as if this were a 
law or a command,” meaning that documents which were not laws or commands also 
had “as if this were a law or command” at the end of every line. Therefore, we have 
the wording such as “a law or command” at the end of texts such as charms or 
prayers — but this is not correct. 
I believe that the ling [command] in lü-ling should be read in the uninflected 
tone like ling [fragments] . Li-ling is a nimble demon at the side of thunder. Scho- 
lars all know this! This demon is so skilled at running that it matches thunder in its 
speed. Therefore, the expression was saying “Run as speedily as this demon.” 
Tu Mu #84 (1459-1525) questions Li’s interpretation in his T’ing-yii chi-t’an Hangs 4 (Con- 
versation Recorded while Listening to the Rain, Hsit Chih-pu-tsu ts 'ung-shu 8 AE SB ed., in 
Pai-pu ts m chi-ch’eng, fol. 4a): 

RP CRAGH SMES » RAE z i o 
FARE th» th PARR © emaa , ESEE u Tie 
HURRA REAR WEH >» MR AIMS He 

The final lines of Taoist charms and prayers all say “take this as quickly as if it 

were a law or command.” Those who have tried to explain this say that Lit-ling is 

the spirit associated with thunder who is skilled at running. One uses him desiring his 

swiftness. This is really not correct. “Chi-chi ju lii-ling” was a standard phrase in 

official dispatches of the Han . . . the [Five Pecks of] Rice Rebel Chang [Tao-] ling, in 

presuming to make charms and prayers to fool the people, also appropriated it. The 

Taoists followed their founder in using it in composition. 
Also there. is no clear understanding how Liu Tsung-ytian understands the much debated phrase, 
there is no record in modern references to a deity named Lu-ling. Given Liu’s familiarity with the 
documentary tradition, and considering that he was acting here in his official capacity, Tu Mu’s 
explanation seems to be the most likely (cf. also Chang Shih-chao Æ- $) , Liu-wen chih-yao 
W 3C+83E [Peking: Chung-hua, 1973], ch. 18, pp. 574-9. l 
Liu’s text represents the approach to exorcism of the establishment and the government. It stress- 
ed the importance of the performance of the ritual more thah the effect it had. In this it was dra- 
matically opposed to popular exorcisms which focussed then as today on the efficacy of the 
mediums, spells, and talismans employed. f 
In his Shan-hai ching chiao-chu, pp. 188-9, see note 2 above. 
A tiny human-like creature which lived deep in the Western mountains, see Wang Kuo-liang E 
È ed., Shen-i ching yen-chiu it? #2 (Taipei: Wen-shih-che 3% 247 , 1985), p. 85. 
In the “‘Hsi-huang ching” Pa Fz #6 (Book of the Western Wilds), Ibid., p. 84. 
See Chung-kuo shen-hua ch’uan-shuo tz’u-tien, p. 97. 
See note 3 above. 
Yang Shen $ { (1488-1559), in his commentary to the Shan-hai ching, notes-that these Wander- 
ing Lights are especially common in the South (Shan-hai ching chiao-chu, p. 188). 
Cf. “Unidentified Flying Objects,” in The New Encyclopaedia Britannica, Macropaedia (Chicago: 
Britannica, 1978), p. 855, William R. Corliss, ed. Handbook of Unusual Natural Phenomena (Rev. 
ed. Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor, 1983), pp. 68-74, Wayland D. Hand, “Will-o’-the-Wisps, Jack-o’- 
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Lanterns and their Congeners: A Consideration of the Fiery and Luminous Creatures of Lower 
Mythology,” Fabula, 18(1977), 226-33, and T. F. Thiselton Dyer, “The Will-o’-the-Wisp and Its 
Folklore,” Popular Science Monthly, 19(1881), 67-77. 

A Midsummer-night’s Dream, F. C. Horwood, ed. (Rpt. Oxford: Clarendon, 1961), p. 69. 

The Tempest, David Bevington, ed. (New York: Bantam, 1980), p. 69. 

King Lear, The Arden Edition, Kenneth Muir, ed. (Rpt. London: Metheun, 1967] , p. 123). 
The Poems of John Milton, John Carey and Alastair Fowler, ed. (London: Longman, and New 
York: Norton, 1968), p. 893. 

The passage is also of interest because of Milton’s attempt to understand the phenomenon (as 
“Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night/Condenses, and the cold environs round,/Kindled 
through agitation to a flame”). In a note here reference is made to Kester Svendsen’s Milton and 
Science (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956), p. 108 where Svendsen explains that 
Renaissance meteorologists “regularly treated ignis fatuus ...as emblems of self-deception.” She 
quotes Swan’s Speculum mundi: “These kinds of lights are often seen in Fennes and Moores, 
because there is always great store of unctuous matter fit for such purposes. ... Wherefore the 
much terrified, ignorant, and superstitious people may see their own errours in that they have 
deemed these lights to be walking spirits.” 

See “Unidentified Flying Objects,” op. cit. 

Fa-yiian chu-lin, op. cit. 
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An Anthology of Chinese Poems 
in English Translation 


Graeme Wilson 


DANCING GIRL 


In a fluffy fur-hat worn low across her brow 

And a Tartar tunic-suit of thin green gauze 

She rode on a showman’s shoulders. Whacked, she 
seemed, 

As flute and drum brought people out of: doors 
To watch the troupe go by. Her slender waist 

Drew every eye in a sliding of applause. 


She lives, they say, on a side-road east of town 
And is worth, they -tell me, more than her weight in 
gold. 

I have no doubt her owners know exactly 

The going-price of everything they hold. 


Back home, I slept. My dream of her dancing taught 
me 


The Price of being poor, of being old. 


Wu Wen-ying (c. 1210 — c. 1270) 


POVERTY 


_A bumper crop, rice cheap. It’s only I 
Whose hungers blight the richness of the year. 


Today I scrounged this rice I could not buy, 
But I still can’t cook it: even dead wood’s too dear. 


Up there, who knows how distant, there’s the sky: 
But waste no prayers on heaven. It can’t hear. 


Lu Yu (1125 — 1210) 
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VIGIL 


Below the leaves at the waterside 

The late sun slants its dazzling ray: 

The water-ripples are rolls of light 

Stretched from a thousand miles away. 3 


I stand on the bridge, and time goes by. 

A sour wind flicks at my eyes and face 

And I watch, as the darkness slowly thickens, 
Lights going on in the market-place. 


Later, lying in an upstairs room 

Of a house so old that the slides are stuck, 
I hear through.the cool of an open window 
Dry leaves falling from the Tree of Luck. 


And again and again I rise from bed, 

Again and again in the dark of night, 

To write these words for the sake of someone 
Never to know what words I write. 


-Chou Pang-yen (1056 — 1121) 


RIVER PARTING 


Mountain-colour and river-sound 
exchange their kinds of clearness. 
With the screen rolled up, 
I wait for the moon to rise. 
The sadness of the melody 
played in a nearby boat, 
The sound of the colour of parting, 
gathers in my eyes. 


Huang Ting-chien (1045-1105) 
UPSY DAISY 
Do not worry, darling. 
Thick as she may pour 
Rice-dust, O my crazy mother, 


All over the bedroom floor, 
Still my back is sturdy. 
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Darling, use your head. 
Upsy-daisy, up you go 
Piggy-back to bed. 


Anonymous Mountain-song (17th century) 


HALFWAY THERE 


At Halfway Mountain Temple 

I write on its whitewash wall 

That, cool, we walk in the blaze of the sun 

And, warm, where the shadows fall; 

And that Buddha, because he is all that there is, 
Is also nothing at all. 


Wang An-shih (1021 — 1086) 
LISTENING TO THE RAIN 


When I was young I listened to the rain 

On the Towers of Song: 
Red candles glowed through thin gauze curtains 
Bedroom curtains, all night long. 


In my prime of life I listened to the rain 

On the roof of a boat: 
From the westering wind a wild-goose echoed 
The exile’s anguish dumb in my throat. 


Now that I’m old I listen to the rain 

On the temple-tiles: l 
Hair flecked with white, I sit and wonder 
Why meetings, partings, tears and smiles 
Prove in the end to have had no meaning. 


It is nearly day. 

I sit and listen as the rain’s pit-patter 

On the steps below me dies away. 
Chang Chien (fl.c.1275) 

SONS 


My hair’s gone white, my skin both dry and wrinkled 
And, of five sons, not one is my own kind. - 
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A-shu, sixteen, is the laziest lad in the world. 
A-hsuan, late fourteen, appears to find 

The Fine Arts loathly to the point of hate. 

The next two, both thirteen, have minds so crude 
They still can’t tell their sixes from their sevens. 
The youngest, nine, thinks only about food. 


Thus sourly served by an ungrateful heaven, 
Who would not drink to drown ingratitude? 


Tao Chien (365 — 427) 


HEAT. 


Here, in the south, the sheer heat works like booze: 
I lean on my desk beside 
North windows open wide, 
But still the weight of warmth un-buttons me. 


What broke, at noon, the silence of my snooze? 
Some oaf, behind that hedgerow, grinding tea. 


Liu Tsung-yuan (773 — 819) 


APPARITIONS OF GRIEF 


A sickle moon hangs trapped among scrawny 
branches. 
The clocks have all dripped dry. The world’s abed. 


That stealthy shadow: some lonely skulking outcast? 
Or the ghost of a night-goose drifting overhead? 


Startled, it cocks its skull. Whatever it is. 

Whatever it is, unknown and unconsoled, 

It lurks among ice-bright boughs but it settles on 
none; 

And the sand-bars out in the river glint with cold. 


Su Tung-po (1036 — 1101) 


LOVER 


I know what it means, that damn dog barking 
At a man half-slumped. against my door: 
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A stockingless scamper down the stairs 
To my worthless lover, drunk once more. 


He needs to be helped to my silk-hung bed. 

Can he get his clothes off on his own? 

Of course he can’t: he’s: as drunk as-a badger, 
But I guess it’s better than to sleep alone. 


Anonymous Woman-poet (10th century) 


TELLING THE TRUTH 


Coquettishly she asked “This flower or I, 

Which the more lovely?” “Knowing”, her lover said, 
“Our love is such you would not have me lie, 
I think the flower”. 


Outraged, “You think some dead 
Plant more pleasing than my living flesh?” 
She ripped the flower shred from shred, ` 
“Tonight, my truthful fellow, you just try 
Popping your precious plant-life into bed”. 


Tang Yin (1470 — 1533) 
GREEN MOUNTAIN MIND 


You ask why I live in this jade-green mountain-waste. 

I smile, say nothing. How can the peachflower-flow 

Through the still of my mind be followed or re- 
traced? 

It’s to do with another world: not one you know. 


Li Po (701 — 762) 


‘PORTRAIT 


She sits in the glint 
from the pearls of her up-rolled screen. 
Her frown-drawn eyebrows, 
locking cold eye to eye, 
Narrow sharp corners 
still with dried tears stained green. 


She is envy itself. She is hate. 


, 
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„I do not know why. 
Li Po (701 — 762) 
SEARCH 
There’s never an end to my search for lonely places. 


Perhaps to find myself, I tend to stray 
Down back-lanes, side-paths, foot-trails leading only 
To wilds more wild the farther I wander away. 


Once, I recall, I chanced on a sudden river 

Where the track ran out at the end of an empty 
wood. 

There was no-one there from whom to ask 
directions 

But white, beside tall grass, an egret stood. 


Chao I (1727 — 1814) 


WINTER MORNING 


Scarce six. A lad lifts ice from a metal tray 
And, hanging that silver gong by a coloured string, 
Strikes. Through the woods the jade-chimes pulse 
away 
Till, from the frozen ground, 
Tinkles of brittle sound 
Signal a fall into mere glass shattering. 


Yang Wan-li (1127 — 1206) 


SECRET 


No. It is not enough to despise the world. 
It is not enough to live one’s life as though 
Riches and power were nothings. They are not. 


But to grasp the world, to grasp and feel it grow 
Great in one’s grasp, is likewise not enough. 


The secret is to grasp it, and let go. 


Wang Wei (699 — 761) 
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OLD BOYS’ DINNER 


Same school, same class, same graduation-year: 
Some grey, some white, some bald as a bun of bread. 
After three rounds, whatever the toast, they cheer 
And wouldn’t you? Thus old, and still not dead. 


Han Wei (1017 — 1098) 
HAPPY VILLAGE 


Number Three Brother comes sauntering back from 
his shrimping, 

His bow-legs black with mud. The Old ’Un sits, 

As a village-boss should, at ease in the shadow of 
willows 

Thumping’’a melon till its green skin redly splits. 

How his wet mouth waters, that dirty little creature, 

Number Two Brother, perched on a roller-stone 

Strumming his crude guitar. 


O look, just look 
How the buckwheat blooms, how green the beans 
have grown. 


This village life knows nothing of good or evil: 
It is what it is, its happiness its own. 


Lu Chih (c.1246 — c.1309) 


ILLUMINATION 


Small pine-twigs, resin-rich, have always been 

My only candles, black though their smoke-soots 
spread. 

Today I scrubbed my paper-windows clean 

And the evening sun burns in twice redly red. 


Fan Cheng-ta (1126 — 1193) 


OFFICIAL IN OLD AGE 


‘I was born on a farm, and was happy there to handle 


A world where to write five words was reckoned 
brains._ 
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Who made me sit by the. window, swot by candle 
And dispossessed me of the ploughing-rains? 


Fang Yueh (1198 — 1262) 


LOVE 


To get away from love-thoughts 

I donned my coat of fur 

And from the silent lamp-it house 
Ran out to paths which were 
Snow-bleached under moonlight 

But criss-crossed by the shape 

Of twigs whose shadows scribbled Love 
All over my escape. 


Hsieh Wan-ying (1902 — 


